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MsTHODiSM has been usually assailed by a via- 
lence so blind and illiberal, that those writers who 
have attempted to confute its principles, or to 
exhibit it alternately as an object of ridicule and 
alarm, have, in most cases, sufficiently answered 
themselves, and controversy has been rendered un* 
necessary* A few^ and only a few defences of 
Mr* Wesley 9 and his opinions, ha ve^ therefore been 
published. The time of those best qualified for such 
a task has been better employed in works of active 
piety and benevolence* They have held on their 
way *' through good report and evil reportj^^ thinking 
it enough, that^ by the writings of their Founder, 
and other subsequent publications, the candid might 
acquaint themselves with their views of Christianity ; 
and that ^a people spread throughout the land, pre- 
sented points of observation, sufficiently numerous, 
to enable unprejudiced persons to form an accurate 
estimate of their character and influence* 

Mr. Soutbey's Life of the venerable Founder of 
Methodism, presents itself under another aspect* 
It is not a hasty production, and it betrays no want 
of temper* The facts and incidents which make up 
the life and history of the remarkable man, of whom 
he has somewhat strangely become the Biographer, 



have been eoUected with diligence ; and the narrsl- 
, tive is ' creditable to the literary character of the 
writer. He has the higher praise of considerable 
canddlir — candour, exercised on a subject otf which 
there was some temptation to more frequent sarcasm 
and censure, had he aimed at gratifying the preju- 
dices and feelings of a great number of his readers ; 
and he has ventured to say more in praise of the 
character and public usefulness of Mr. Wesley, than 
will be found in most publications of the kind, not 
emanating from persons connected with the Wesleyaii 
Society. Notwithstanding this candour, and, as I 
believe, intended impartiality, there are still great and 
serious objectujns to the Book. The Wesley of 
Sir. Southey is not, in several of its most important 
characteristics, Mr. Wesley himself; and the picture 
of Methodism which he has drawn is not exact, 
either in tone or composition. The impression 
made by the whole is indeed equally as unfavourable 
to Christianity itself, as to the views of that parti- 
cular society, through whom some of its vital prin- 
ciples are assaulted ; and it is quite as much . as 
Christians, as a religious body, that the Methodist 
will be dissatisfied with it. Panegyric was not 
wished for, and there is more of justice and fairness 
than was hoped, considering the quarter from which 
the work was to proceed. What is defective and 
perverted may be charitably imputed, less to the 
intention of the writer, than to tiis. total want of 
qualifications for the undertaking. The Life of 
Wesley was not a subject for the pen of Southey. 
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Had the Biographer been either less or more 
acquainted with theological subjects, his work 
would have borne a* character more decided. It 
would have been better or worse ; and» in. either 
form, been more acceptable tp all parties. It would 
haye .done more good or less mischief. Ad it 
is, it has a singularly hjbridoiis character. It is 
distorted with inconsistencies, and abounds in pro- 
positions which neutralize each other as to any 
good effect, and yet retain activity enough to do 
injury. Religion itself, if not only Mr. Wesley was 
right in his views of its nature and influence, but if 
the Church of England has rightly exhibited it in 
* her formularies, and in the writings of her greatest 
divines, is very incautiously and generally resolved 
into enthusiasm, and other natural causes ; and 
every stirring of religious feeling which may appear 
new and irregular to a cold and torpid formality, 
has a ready designation in the equally unde- 
fined term, fanaticism. There are, it is true, occa- 
sional gidmissions on these subjects, which indi- 
cate respect and veneration for what is sacred ; 
but they often prove no more than a convenient 
medium through which to convey impressions of a 
contrary kind with greater force. It is with 
no reluctance that I admit that this was not 
always intended ; but if any thing more than ex* 
perience has already furnished were necessary to 
show the mischievousness of writing on subjects of 
religion, without steady and digested principles, it 
would be supplied by this publi^atiout On all 



such topics Mr* Southey is extremely flippant and 
assuming, without any qualification to support the 
pretensionl Educated, as it' is reported, in the 
Socinian school ; afterwards allured farther from the 
truth hy the glare of a false philosophy, he has cor- 
rected many of his former errors, and is now. a pro- 
fessed orthodox member of the Church of England* 
I am happy to see him in that fold ; it would be 
illiberal to remember the aberrations of his youth, 
and not to allow him the praise of having for several 
years employed his talents well and usefully. — His 
is evidently an amiable and elevated, as well as a 
highly cultivated mind ; but his views are yet too 
dim, and his theological attainments far too scanty^ ^ 
to give him a right to all that authority which he 
claims on many of those vital and solemn subjects 
which he decides with so censurable a confidence. 

It ip much to be regretted, that no general prin- 
ciples appear to have been laid down by Mr. Southey, 
to guide him in his estimate of Mr. Wesley's con- 
duct and character. He is constantly va<^llatiQg 
between the philosopher and the Christian ; but 
unhappily the tendency to philosophize most fre-; 
quently predominates. The cause of every move- 
ment of the soul, and of every singularity in the 
conduct of Mr. Wesley and his followers, is eagerly 
sought, and abundantly laboured out, and it is sure to 
be one purely natural. Devotional feelings , are 
resolved into constitutional habits ; joys and de- 
pressions into buoyancy of the spirits^ and the influ- 
ence of disease^ Mr. Wesley ^s selection of- the means 



of usefulness into the impression of surrounding 
circumstances ; his active zeal into, ambition ; the 
great effects of his preaching into his eloquence, and 
the opportune occurrence of a new contagious 
disease ; bis enterprise into a consciousness of bis 
own powers ; and his want of clerical regularity into 
his natural ^ unsubmissiveness^ of mind. Some of 
these points' shall be examined in the sequel ; but 
this ix^ode of determining such questions savours 
too mu^ of the school from which we trust Mn 
Southej is on many great points happily rescued ; 
and it is too great a concession to the infidel and 
superficial philosophy of the day, of the evil tendency 
df which, when otherwise applied, he has a deep 
conviction. This is a weapon which he knows, or 
ought to know, may as easily be wielded against 
Christianity as against Methodism ; and against every 
distinguished character in the annals of the Church 
of Christ as against Mr. Wesley. 

^Is Mr. Southey a believer in Christianity ? If so, 
waiving ij^r the present a- minuter consideration of 
the following points, he must believe in the provi- 
dential designation of distinguished characters to 
produce great and beneficial efiects upon society; — 
he must believe in the influence of the Holy Spirit 
upon the mindd of men, exciting them to their duty, 
and assisting them in it ; he must believe that the 
work of renewing a dorrupt heart, and giving real 
effect to the Christian Ministry, is the work of God, 
though carried on by human agents ; — he is not a 
Christian if he admits not these doctrines ; be is not 



aCharcHman; bis Cfaristianity .is a name, a pre- 
tence ; and if, in reality, he admtts them, they were 
unhappily too often absent from his mind, and too 
often confused by the lingering traces of former 
erring sentiments, when he applied himself to deter- 
mine the questions which presented thmselves in 
the course of his late researches into Methodism. 

Another cause of the wavering and unsteady 
judgment which he forms of Mr. Wesley, though far 
less blameable, is, that when he assumes something 
of the character of a Christian in the view of a case, 
it is not so much of a Christian generally, as of a zea- 
lous advocate of the order and discipline of the 
Church of England. I do not«blame this rule in 
subordinate cases, but it is objectionable as a pri- 
mary one. The religious character and motive« of 
Mr* Wesley are in question, but surely the order 
and rule of any Church, however excellent, are not 
the standard by which either can be determined. 
That standard is to be found in the principles of oyr 
common Christianity. The order of a Church may 
have been violated by an irregularity which it does 
not allow. The fault may have been in the breadth 
of the zeal of the individual, or in the narrowness 
of the rule which his zeal has violated ; these are 
other considerations, and are not surely to influence 
the judgment as to general character and motive. His 
Christianity must be tried by dther laws, and can only 
be determined by the Bible itself. Modern -times 
cannot exhibit a character in wUch all the great and 
all the graceful virtues of Christianity were more 
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fully embodied, and, through a long life, more amply 
realized, than in the' Founder of Methodism. They 
have not presented a more laborious, a more success- 
ful minister of Christ* On what principle then is 
he ceaselessly charged with ambition, and the love 
of power, as the leading, though sometimes the un- 
conscious motives of his actions ? Why does Mr. 
Southey delight to rake into the corruption of our 
general nature, to stain the lustre and dissipate the 
fragrance of the eminent virtues of this distinguished 
man, as though those virtues must necessarily have 
Btruck root into that corruption as their soil, and 
have drawn from them a sickly exuberance, and a 
deleterious and' earthly odour? Where virtues so 
eminent were exibited by evidence so lofty, why 
has Mr. Southey, in so many instances, suffered him- 
self to be seduced by a paltry philosophy, which 
resolves all virtue into selfishness, or more properly, 
into vice itself; and in others determined motives by 
a rule drawn from party predilections, to the neglect 
of those more favourable decisions which the general 
Christian rule would have supplied ? Mr. Southey 
may say, these were Mr* Wesley's infirmities, and 
tb^ best of men are not without them. But ambi- 
tion, taken in the generally-received sense, as Mr. 
Southey a§es the term^ is not an infirmity. It is a vice, 
and is utterly incompatible with the spirit and temper 
of a real Christian ; and if he did not intend very 
greatly to lower Mr. Wesley's character by the 
charge, as indeed iil seems but fair to acknowledge, 
this only proves that Mr. Southey has very low and 
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inadequate notions of practical Christianity itself.-^ 
He either trifles with Mr. Wesley's charactefi^-lpr 
with religion* ' *" 

Southey's Life of Wesley is not a mere narrative 
of the incidents which occurred in the career of the 
individual, and of the rise, progress^ and opinions of 
the religious body of which, he was the Founder* 
The author passes judgment on every thing as it 
occurs, and, not unfreqnently, so marshals his facts 
as to give the greater plausibility to his censures. 
We acknowledge that the opinions of Biographers 
and Historians, who are supposed to be calm and 
unprejudiced observers of persons and things, re- 
specting w^icE sufficient time has elapsed to allow a 
judgment to 1>e formed, unbiassed by partial im- 
pressions^ often form the most instructive part both, 
of Biography and History. We read works of this* 
kind not merely for the facts they contain, but for 
the sidce'of the opinions of those who profess to 
have studied their subjects ; and willingly put our- 
selves under the direction of a guiding mind for the 
discovery of those lessons which Providence designed 
to teach mankind, by the occasional introduction of 
great and singular characters and important actions, 
upon the stage of our world. Unless, however, we 
have taken the resolution to submit our judgments 
implicitly to every writer who kindiy undertakes to 
think for the public, it is natural for us to inquire 
into the competency of an author for so high an office. 
To this inquiry Mr. Southey must be subjected. 
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Tbe question, however, is not whether he had 
habits sufficiently diligent to collect the facts neces- 
sary for fairly exhibiting the character of Mr. Wesley 
and of Methodism ; nor whether he had the ability 
to work them into clear and spirited narrative. 
Neither" will be denied ; but these are minor consi* 
derations. He has not contented himself with nar- 
rative ; he has added '^^reflections to his tale,'* and 
both as' a theologist, and an advocate of the National 
Church, he has assumed the critic and the censor. 
His qualifications under these characters are/ there- 
fore, proper subjects of inquiry. 

The leading points on which Mr. Southey, as the 
Biographer of Mr. Wesley, was called to express a 
judgment, were, his religious character; his doctrines; 
his labours as a minister; and their results. All 
these evidently involve theological principles, and 
with them Mr. Southey's mind is but slenderly 
furnished. Ofthis^ the account he has given of 
Mr. Wesley's conversion is a pregnant example. 

It would be difficult to fix on a more interesting 
and instructive spectacle, than that which is pre- 
sented in the progress of the mind of Mr. Wesley, 
through all its. deep and serious agitations, doubts, 
difficulties, hopes, and fears, frombis earliest religious 
awakenings, to the moment when he found that 
steadfast peace which never afterwards forsook him, 
but gave serenity to his countenance, and cheerful- 
ness to.his hearty to the last moment of a prolonged 
life. Even in Mr. • l^uthe/s caricatured represen- 
tation, and in despite of the frequent recurrence of 
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flippant and fatuous observations, it has an awe 
which frowns down ridicule^ or kindles indignation 
at its intrusion on scenes so hallowed. The heart is 
not to be envied^ even if it be that of an affected phi- 
losopist, which can suffer itself to be so far misled 
by those Ininor circumstances of the case, which, 
by forgetting times and circumstances, may ap- 
pear somewhat singular and extravagant, as to 
overlook those great considerations which' force 
themselves upon all but the lightest minds, when the 
history of a heart so impressed and influenced, 
is candidly and honestly laid open. These are in- 
ward conflicts, which many besides have felt, but 
which are seldom brought forth from the recesses 
of the bosoms they have so variously agitated. Yet 
they are not cases of merely individual concern. 
We all have errors to be dissipated, a natural cor- 
ruption to be overcome, a peace to make with God, 
a relation to an eternal world to render sure or 
hopeful. The careless may smile at the accounts of 
conversion ; but the serious mind which, in the 
wilderness of its thoughts, eagerly looks out for a 
guiding hand and a directive star, cannot be unin- 
terested in them. Olhers are seen, in thig early stages 
of their religious experience, in the same bewildered 
paths as ourselves, and the pro,cess of their deli- 
verance points out that desired track which may lead 
us also into the light and peace for which we seek. 
To the dictates of the Holy Scriptures all such ac- 
counts are to be carefully, subordinated, but they are 
oiiteninstructiveand invaluable comment3 upon them* 
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Mr. Wesley has made the full disclosure, and it 
is the true key to bis theological system, and to his 
public conduct* His conversion is given in sufficient 
detail by Mr. Southey, though evidently above his 
comprehension. Impressed in his youth with 'a reli- 
gious cpncern, he resorted to books and to men for 
an answer to a question which, in spite of trifling, will 
at som^ time or other intk*ude itself upon every 
human heart — '* What shall I do to be saved ?" 
Happy if all treated it as seriously as he ! He 
needed nothing, and yet was not happy. He bad 
no quarrel with, the world, and yet the world 
could not satisfy him. He stood in awe of God^ 
eonvinced that he was Itving in a state of guilt and 
danger^ he was afraid of death, because he had no 
lively hope of happiness beyoad it. He redoubled 
his attention to the services of the Church — ^he read 
the Scriptures and the Fathers — he adopted the 
fasts and mortification^ of former tinaes — he resorted 
to every book of credit on practical and spiritual re« 
lirgion — ^in the ^agerness and honesty of his inquiries, 
he walked many miles on foot to converse with a 
man reputed eminently religious — he abounded in 
worirs ofzeal and charity — yet with all he wa's not 
at peace. Whilst others thought him righteous over- 
much, he was daily discovering new defects, and be- 
coming better acquainted with his Jieart ; he felt even 
an increased fear of dea^h ; and he was not deliver- 
ed from the dominion of inward corruption, though 
his life was unblam Ale. He had early resorted to the 
Calvinistic divines, and though in some of their wri- 
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tings be mig^t have found Uiose yery views of faith 
which afterwards administered to his deliverance 
and comforty they were nuxed up with a system, at 
which he revolted, and afterwards strenuously op* 
posed, though on other and better grounds than he as- 
sumed at that time. This revulsion of mind thr^w him 
more fully under the influence of the writings of 
Taylor, Kempis, and La w,which,' however expeHent, 
afforded him little help in the point most concerning 
to him, his justification before God ; for though ad* 
mirably adapted to mature and perfect rehgion in the 
heart and life, they are greatly defective in those 
views of faith, and the atonement, which alone can 
give peace to a penitent and troubled spirit* The 
mystic writers were n^xt resorted to, bat these only 
increased his ^' perplexities and entanglements.'^ 
His sincere zeal led him to Geoi^ia : on his passage 
he met with some pious Moravians, and.impre8sed by 
their simplicity and devotedness, he maintained an 
affectionate intercourse with them all the time he 

t m 

remained in America; and from their con versatiojQ, 
views of himself, and of the means by which man is 
justified before his God, broke upon his mind. A 
mind so sincere in its search for truth, though long 
left exposed to trial, could not be forsakn. The re- 
sult of that over ruling Providence which led him to 
make acquaintance with these excellent men, shall 
be given in his own wofds. 

^' It is now two years and almost four months 
since 1 left my native country, in order to teach the 
Geoigian Indians the nature of Christianity. But 
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\rliat have I kamt myself raeantioie ? Why, — ^what 
I the least of all suspected, — that I, who went to 
America to convert others, was never myself con- 
verted to God* /am not mad, though I thus speak, 
but / speak the toords of truth and soberness : if haply 
some of those who still dream may awake, and see 
that as I am, so are they. Are they read in philosophy? 
So was J. In ancient of modem tongues ? So was I 
also. Are they versed in the science of divinity ? I 
too have studied it nmny years. Can they talk fluent- 
ly upon spiritual things ? The very same could I do. 
Are they plenteous in alms? Behold, I gave J* aH my 
goods tq feed the poor.' Do they give 6f their labour 
ars well as their substance 2 I have laboured more 
abundantly. Are tiiey willing to suffer for their 
brethren ? I haye^ thrown up my friends, reputation, 
ease, country. I have put my life in my hand, wander- 
ing into strange lands ; I have given my body to be 
devoured by the deep, parched up with beat, con- 
sumed by toil mnd weakness, or whatsoever God shall 
please to bring upon n^e. But does all this (be it 
more or less, it matters not,) make me acceptable 
to God ? Does all I ever did, or can, know, say, give, 
doy or suffer, justify me in his sight ? If the oracles 
of God are true, if we are slill to abide by the Law 
and Testimony, all these things though w6en enno- 
bled by faith* in Christ, they^ are h»ly, and just, and 
good, yet without, are dung *'and dross. Thus then 
have I learned,in the ends of the earth,that my whole 
heart is altogether corruptanddbominable,and conse- 
quently my whole life :— that my own works, my owa 
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sufieriogSjmyowii righteousQess^are so far from recon- 
ciling me to an offended God, so far from making an^ 
atonement for the least od^ose sins, which are more 
in number than the hairs of my head, that the most 
specious of them need an atonement themselves : — 
that having the sentence of death in my heart, and 
nothing in or of myself to plead, I have no hope but 
that of being justified freely through the redemption 
that is inJesusy but that if I seek I shall find Christ, 
and be found in him. If it be said that I have faith,(for 
many such things have I heard from many miserable 
comforters,) I answer, so have the devils, — a sort 
of faith ; but still they are strangers to the covenant 
of promise. The laith I want is a sure trust and confi- 
dencein God, thatthrough the merits of Christ my sins 
are forgiven, and I reconciled to the favour of God. I 
want that faith which no one can have without know- 
ing that be hath it (though many imagine they have 
it, who have it not) ; for whosoever hath it is freed 
from m; th^ whole body of sin is destroyed in him ; 
he is freed from fear, having peace with God through 
Christ J and ^rejoicing in hope oftht^glory of God* And 
he is freed from doubt, having the love of God shed 
abroad in his heart, through the Holy Ghost which is 
given unto him, which ^ Spirit itsejf beareth witness 
with his spirit,' that he is a child of God.'^ 

This faith he sought and found, with its fruits, domi- 
nion over 8in,andj>eace and joy;and from that moment, 
till he ended his career of shame and glory ,he preach- 
ed it to others, with the confidence of one who 
had ^* the witness in himself,'' and with all that sympa- 
thy for those who wandered in paths of darkness and 
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distress, which could be inspired by the recoUectioQ 
of his own fertiier anxieties* 

This accoiJiQl^ with the circimistances connected ' 

wiife it, occupies many pages in Mr. Southey's nar- ' 

ratiTe, and the clear and ample manner in which it 
is presented, may possibly lead many persons to a 
much better conclusion than he himself, judging from 
his interspersed Femar&s,appear8 to have d^wn from 
it. I have introduced it here, becatise it will enable 
the reader to judge of Mr. Southey's views of reli- 
gion. The following theological points are included 
in this account of Mr. Wesley's conversion. 1 st.. That , 

the human heart is corrupt, and the practice sinful^ 
until a moral change is wrought in them by the power 
of God. '-' This was the ground of Mr. Wesley's un- 
happiness, and the reason of his earnest prayers and 
efforts. 3d. That the sins of men expose them to 
the wrath of Grod, though there be no marked irregu- 
larity in their conduct ; and tiiat the Divine wrath 
can only be avoided by forgiveness. This was the 
ground of his internal apprehensions and fearg pf 
death, as being conscious of sin, an^ unassured of 
pardon. 3d.That no works of righteousness performed 
or of, mortification eAdulred, are grounds of depend- 
ence for pardon,becau8e they are not reasons on which 
we can urge that act of grace* They are fruits meet 
for repentance ; the necessary results of penitence, 
sincerity, and of that faith if^hi<A, relying on the 
threatenings of the Divine law, alarms the con- 
science, and connects the apprehension of punishment 
with sin, but nothing more. It was by depending 

2* 
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on these acts as the means of reconciliation with God^ 
without a direct and exclusive exercise of faith in 
the Divine atonement made for the sins of men, 
which produced so much effort on his part, and so 
little success in obtaining firm support for his agitated 
mind. 4th* That the exercise of such a faithy 
by one who, having the sentence of condemna- 
tion in his art, and having nothing in or of himself 
to plead, having no hope but that of being justified 
freely throt^h the redemption that is in Jestis^ is the 
faith which is imputed to him for righteousness, and 
upon its exercise he receives the forgiveness of sins, 
and an assurance of God's favour, through the Holy 
Spirit,and is then at peace with God and with himself. 
It is thus that Mr. Wesley^s personal experience 
connects itself with several pcTints of theological doc- 
trine : but Mr. Soothey has never inquired whether 
they are true or false. If he thinks them only sub* 
stantially true, the manner in which he has treated 
Mr. Wesley's eaiJy history, is unworthy a serious 
and religious man : if he thinks them false, then the 
colouring which be has thrown over this part of Mr. 
Wesley's life is in character. It has in it all the 
guile, though not the usual grossness of infidelity. 
The truth appears to b^ that Mr. Southey gave hitn* 
self not the l6ast concern to ascertain whether these 
principles were true or false. For Christianity he is 
now an advocate, and for the Church of England too; 
but under either character he ought to have known 
that the doctrines which Mr. Wesley's conversion 
implies, are the doctrines of each. The first point 
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respects the corruption of buman nature, and he will 
perhaps ask here, as in another part of his work, 
*' Where Wesley obtained his notions on the subject?*' 
The answer is, that as a Christian h^ obtained them 
from him who said, " Thej that are in the flesh (thejr 
in whom a regenerating change has not taken place) 
cannot please God* ;'' andf as a better instructed 
Churchman than Mr. Southey, from the Article which 
declarest " that man of his own nature is inclined to 
evil, and that continually •'' — Mr. Wesley found him- 
self under guilt, and had alarms as to his state after 
death. All this may be resolved into an ^> ascetic 
disposition" and ''nervous affection :'.' but it is surely 
a momentousi inquicy^ which erery man ought to 
make, whether, whilst unr^generated and^unpardon- 
ed, ^ he has any just^ hope of a- future felicity. If 
Mr. Southey will study the excellent doctrine of the 
Church of which he now professes to be a member, 
he will not find the subject treated in so light a man- 
ner.' He will be taugKt not only " to acknowledge," 
but to '' bewail his mamfold sins," and that they 
have '' most justlyprovoked the Divine wrath and 
indignation?^ against him» He tnay think the doctrine 
of justification by fait)i fanatical,, yet it was not until 
after Mr. Wesley's acquaintance with the Moravians 
commenced,that he came fully to understand the views 
tak^n of , this subject by the Church of which he was 
a clergyman; and his mind was never so fully imbued 
with the letter and spirit of the article in which she 
has so truly interpreted St. Paul, as when he learned 
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from Peter Bahler, almost in the words of the article 
itself, that ^' we are justified by faith only,'' and that 
this is a most ^^ wholesome doctrine.'' As to the doc- 
trine of assurance, on which Mr. Sputhey has be- 
stowed so many philosophic solutions, I shall remark 
in another place ; but for the change in Mr. Wesley's 
feelings after he becanhvacquainted with the doctrine 
of ^'justification by faith only/' he might have found 
a'better reason^ had he either consulted St. Pattl,^h0 
says, '5 We joy in God, by whom we have received the 
reconciliation/' or his owivCKurch, which has era« 
phatically declared that ^doetriae not only to be very 
wholesome, but also " very full tfcon^orU^^ • 

All tbe ^eat principles implied then in the ac- 
count of Mr. Wesley's inquiries tod impressions, un- 
til, what he believed to be, his conversioil from a 
nominal or defective; to a real Christianity, are found 
not only in the scnptui^es, but ua th^ formularies o( 
thai Church wbkh Mr. Southey justly ct)nceives to 
interpret rightly their meaning. It may be added, 
that they are also foand in the writings of the most 
distinguished divines of every orthodox Church, and 
in every age. Let os then examine how he treats 
this interesting asd eventfiil period of Mr« Wesley's 
life. 

The whole of those religious feelings to which we 
have adverted, whether of sonr^w or of joy, fear or 
confidence, are resolved into constitutional habit and 
enthusiasm. In entering on tbe subject, be ob- 
serves, — ** He," Mr. Wesley, " applied himself to 
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theological studies : his devotional feelings thus fos- 
tered, soon acquired the predominance in a fram^ 
of mind like his.^^ The meaning of this is, that there 
was in Mr. Wesley^s mind a constitutional adaptation 
to strong and singular devotional habits, •and tl^t cir- 
cumstances only being wanting to bring the principle 
into action, the study of theology became, therefore, 
its exciting ^use* If this passage should be thought 
in itself equivocal, the impq^t of it is sufficiently ox- 
plained in other parts of the work, which abounds in 
this oiSensivei and inore than s^mi-^infidel manner of 
thinking and speaking on these great and sacred sub- 
jects» ** XoltSLiref^^ wjb arc told, H laboured in the 
cause of rtaimarality and unbelief;'' Wesley in that 
of " religious Snthiisiasm.^^ - ^" Law is a powerful 
writer; it is said that few books have ever made so 
manj ^religiotts ejithiaiasts as Bis Christian Perfec- 
tion, and his Seriott^ Call/' - On Mr. Wesley's way 
from America to England, with a firmer conviction 
of his sinfulness and guilt, than when he left his native 
country ; and now taught, that by faith alone he 
could obtain remission of sins, he was oppressed 
with the fear of death. He has the following just 
observations on the state of bis mind in his journal, 
which Mr. Southey has quoted. 

^^ Let us observe hereon: 1* That not one of those 
hours ought to ps^s out of my remembrance till I 
attain another manner of spirit, a spirit equally wil- 
ling to glorify God^ by life or by death. 2. That 
whoever is uneasy on any account, (bodily pain alone 
excepted,) carries in himself his own conviction 
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that he is so &r an unbeliever. Is be uneasy at the 
apprehension of death ? Then he believeth not that 
to die is gaiu^ At any of the events of life? Then 
he hath not a firm belief that all things work toge^ 
ther for his good. And if he bring the matter nK>re 
close, he will always find, besides the general want 
of faith, every particular uneasiness, is evidently 
owing to the want of some particular temper*'' 

Mr. Southey thinks there was no reason for his 
fearS) and ^that the state of Mr. Wesley's feelings 
might be solved ^by .referraig to '^ thfi itate of his 
ptdse or stomach.^^ It does not appear that either- 
were disordere(|; and if tfaej hady the wliition can 
only prove^atisfactory to those, who either neglect 
to take the doctrines of Scripture iirto their conside- 
ration, or wilfully reject them. Is it surprising that 
a person on a sea Voyage should be impressed, with 
his liability io danger ; and is- it not most natural, if 
any belief of God, and his . rebtions to an \iternal 
world, exist in his mind ; if he be any thing Hiore 
than a trifler in the concerns of his salvation, that 
he should seriously examine his degree of prepara- 
tion for an event, which no wise man will treat with 
indifference? If the force of Mr. Wesley's reason- 
ing on his fears of death, in the passage just quoted, 
has escaped Mr. Southey, it is because he has not so 
carefully, studied the New Testament as literature 
of another kind. He would otherwise have learned, 
that one of the great ends of the coming of Christ 
^as, to ^' deliver them who had been all their life- 
time subject to boijdage through the fear of death il' 
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and that an oppresuve ai^d gloomy apprehension of 
our laat hour is utterly iaconsistent with a tme and 
lively faith in Him, whoris '' the resurrection and the 
life,'' . 

Mr. Wesley, howeveri bad discovered the possi- 
bility of this great deliverance; and for such a feith 
as should bring to his mind the assurance *of the 
favour of God^ at all times, and in all circumstances, 
be most earnestly and constantly prayed. What he 
sought be found ; but Mr* Southey's dexterity ueVer 
iails bim^ jindhe can ks easilj.deiect the fallacy of 
bisgoys as of bis^sorrows, of big faith as of his fear* 
The account of Mr. Wesley's conTersion is cited 
froiv his journal* "" 

*^ I feltl 4id trust in Christ alone Ibr salvation, 
ai^ An assurance was given me, that he bad taken 
away ajl my tins, eveb m}ne,*and saved me from the 
law of sin ^nd death. * But itnras not*long before 
the eneioiiy suggested, This cannot be faith,'' ^c* On 
this Ml** Southey remarks, *^ How*m4ny a thought 
^sing from instinctive lo^c, which is grounded on 
common sense, has been tathered upon the personi- 
fied principle 6( ei^il !" This is sufficiently indicative 
of Mr. Soutb^'s religious system. W^ are in fact told 
that this change iVom doubt to confidence, and from 
disquiet to peace, was, in the whole process, a 
delusion, carried on in opposition to common sense ; 
which, however,wouId occasionally revolt, and throw 
in its counter plea, of instinctive logic. But the 
ci'devant Socinian is suffered to come forth here 
without a vail. Mr* Wesley referred his subsequent 
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visitation of doubt " to the enemy ;'* but there is no 
such being ; and what we call his temptations, are 
the instinctive logic of common sense ! It follows, 
of course, that the temper with whom our Lord 
conflicted forty days, and ** the God of this world,'* 
whose agency is said by the Apostle to have been 
so constantly employed to counteract the Gospel; 
and '* the Devil whom we are to resist^ that he may 
fly from us;'' and our "adversary the Devil," to 
whose' wiles we are exhorted, to oppose a constant, 
sobriety and vigilance, is, by a true Socinian inter- 
pretation, resolved, into a personification — " the 
personified principle of eviL" 

But Mr. Southey meets the case with logic, 
though we cannot call it the ** instinctive logic of 
common sei\st.^^ He would prove, that on Mr. 
Wesley's own showing]^ his doctrine of asi^urance 
cannot be sustained. Mr. Wesley doubted, was 
assured, and doubted again. Here, says Mr. Southey, 
triumphantly, was a plain contradiction m terms — 
an assurance, which had not assured him. A true 
logic would have reminded him, that contraries may 
at different times be predicated of the same thing 
without a contradiction.' Mr. Wesley does not say 
that he was assured, and not assured,, at the same 
time ; and as certainly as assurance may succeed to 
doubt, so may doubt follow assurance. But Mr. 
Southey has not been just to the case. Mr. Wesley 
does not affirm that he was unassured at any period 
after this. There may be visitations of doubtful 
suggestion, which do not destroy the habit of as- 
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durance; and this is what he says, in sub^tancei and 
no more. The rest is perversion, not logic. Even in 
the quotation which follows, Mr. Soutfaey might 
have discovered this : " NoiOj^ says Mr. Wesley, 
*' / was aljoays conqueror?^ Nor were those agita- 
tions of mind of long continuance* Mr. Wesley's 
Journal, from this time, presents the undisturbed 
picture of a mind calm^ confiding, animated, and 
solaced with the fulness of faith, and peace, and 
hop^. The bendings of the tree under the wind, 
. *v'hilst the root is yet tende^r, is surely no proof that 
the tree is uptooted; and the very rockings of the 
storm« only tend to carry out its fibres wider and 
deeper, till it acquires a grasp which defies the ele- 
ments. 

From this account of Mr. Wesley's early religious 
history, Mr. Southey's unfitness to judge of his whole 
cliaracter, and of .the work he was appointed by 
Providence . to perform, may be jdstly estimated. 
One cannot but regret that a writer, who presents 
himself often under very amiable views as to temper 
and candour^ and who is so respectable in literary 
ability, should be de^stitute of that knowledge, and 
of those principles, whicb alone <iould qualify him 
to^rite on .subjects, with respect to which bis views 
will be greatly altered if ever he is made to under- 
stand, that the kingdom of God is not *' in word 
only, but in power ;'' that there is in the religion of 
the New Testament, more thai^ & sublime doctrine^ 
and 401 ethical purity; more than a theological 
system ; and that it is intended to effect something 
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higher, dieeper, and tAote pettaBXitht and holy, than 
the exciteineht of a poetic seiitiinentalisin — that, in 
a Word, the gospel itnakes provision for the piardon of 
human guilt, forthe restoration of conscious friend* 
ship between man and his Maker; that it has ^e 
promise of the gift of the Holy Spirit to all who 
sincerely ask it; and that, under his agency, the 
heart is comforted, and f^heWed, in order to the 
production of fi^uits of obedient righteousness. 
Mr. Southey ought, also, to have reflected, that Sir. 
Wesley's conveirsion to what he, on the best^rounds, 
Believed to be a Vital and efficient Christianity, was 
not an individual case, peculiar to himself. Take 
away the mere circumstances, and it is substantially 
the same process through which all have gone, 
whether the learned or utilearned good of every 
Church, and of every age. Had Mr. Sodthey been 
better acquainted with the writings of eminent 
divines, and with religious biography, he would have 
known this. All the observations he has bestowed 
upon the conversion of Mr. Wesley, lie, therefdre> 
against conversion itself; for of the sincerity of Mr. 
"Lesley he has no doubt : all is resolved into this, — - 
Whether there is carried on in the hearts of obedient 
noen, by the agency of the Spirit of God, his word, 
and his ordinances, a process of moral recovery and 
renewal. Mr. Southey has not, I am persutlded, 
paused, to considei* the tremendous consequences of 
Die negative. If he bad, he wouTd have much 
rather incurred the charge of enthusiasm itself, than, 
have been the means of misleading one^ immortal 
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being on a point so fearfully momentous, than have 
given bis authority to those wretched deceits in 
which the human heart i$ too prone to intrench 
itself, in order to resist the claims of heaven. 



, But it may serve more fully to guard the careless, 
and the young, against the mischievous effects of 
Mr. Southey's book, to point out other instances in 
which he has betrayed great incaution, and indulged 
unworthy sarcasms, at the expense of those great 
principles upon which religion is founded. I should 
call several passages, insidious attacks upon religion^ 
did I not conceive them to be the i-esult of some 
blinding system of at least partial unbelief, which be 
has hastily taken up, and gprsevered in, because he 
has never seriously investigated its evidences. A 
soleinn examination of his religious opinions, is an 
exercise for which Lheartily wish him leisure, or a 
determination to make it. v Thi^ necessary and all- 
important act to himself, maybe tbepiore con^dent- 
ly ui^ed qpon him, because his views pn infiny reli- 
gious subjects are not opposed merely to wha^ is pe- 
culiar in lV[ethodism, but to opinions we hold in com- 
mon with every orthodox Chcirchin Christendom. 

Ii>thQ«introductory chapter, Mf« Soutbey i^dplges a 
sneer at all religious septs, for supposing tbj^jr leaders 
raised up by a special Providence. T|)is migi^t have 
escaped notice, from the gei^tle manner in which it 
is expressed, were not bis inc|redu^ty on this ^lybject 
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corroborated by the spirit of the whole book, in 
which there is a total absence of any admission of the 
agency of Providence in the appearance, labours, and 
the effects produced in the world by eminent men ; 
though when soberly applied, that doctrine affords 
a key to many particulars in their lives, not otherwise 
easily explained. In many of its pasisages also, other 
causes are resorted to, in order to account for such 
effects, as though for the express purpose of excluding 
the interposition of the Governor of the world. The 
doctrine of Providence maybe ill applied; its special 
favours and designation may be claimed for men 
very ill entitled to it. One may be a powerful agent 
of evil, permitted in the course of judicial visitation ; 
another may be raised up^ to enlighten and ben efit 
mankind* The result settles this point, without 
weakening the general principle of providential 
government, on which even a false application rests. 
It can scarcely be now a matter of doubt, whether 
Loyola or Luther was the agent designated by 
Providence for good. Providence must- be allowed 
in both cases ; but in one there was permission of 
evil, in the other the application of means to benefit 
and bless mankind. There is a philosophy which, 
though not professedly infidel, excludes Almighty 
God as much as possible, without betraying itself, 
from the material universe, and substitutes in his 
place some sounding, but' unmeaning phrase, as 
" nature,*' and '' the laws of nature." It is, however, 
a worse error when the same habit of thinking is 
applied to cases which fall under the moral govern- 
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ment ol God. Tibe desigp of tfais Holy Scriptaries 
is to bring th^ Almigjbijty ;i;^r U> M^ : the ojgiect of 
this wr/etphed phij^e^ppliy jis to bi^e him fro^i our 
sight, by fijarrowdiDg us w^th jinnume^^l^^e second 
•c9iU9«6,'aQd ascHHog to ibf^m i^ efficieacy, whicb 
amiri^djy of tbeipn^^yes they do n<>t poss^es?.* These 
Scriptures, and this pjbiloBopliy, .canpoit k^\^ be true ; 
and he .urho refoi!s to Pro,yJi4^tial dc^sigp and inter- 
position in aloiost eyery thintg, and caries truth into 
err<Mr by ex^f^^j, proyided 4^^ be nothing selfid) 
and iegotifl^ic in .l;l|ie praeti^^ ithinks inore ^oUy, and 
9iaqb more in jtb^ spirit of the sacred reyelations, tfaaja 
Jbe who regains joatiajre and the moral system as yast 
«iachines|>Q39e8a€4o/fielf-moyi«gpowe^8j and .places 
the Author /of all at the Jb^ad, as an idle spectator^ 
ney.er to wteipose h^lt when some great disorder is 
Uktiy to bi^peny or when hayiog oqciirred, it is to 
jhe so rectified Aat all .may.again gp.on self-ajnimated, 
and self-impelled* 

There is no amaU 4|uantiim of positive infidelity 
in aU such vii^ns; and thou^ Aome professed 
Christians haye given them :sanctioo, they haye been 
culpably 43iOgligent of the teachings .of their .own 
faiih. JB.ut ev^i on their own principle of introducing 
a IJbyine agency Anly.on grtaiocctuianf jihm mepra 
at the supposed Providential designation*^ such 
men as Wealey and -Wbtt^^ldt may be met and 
refuted. H^ mho fteknowledg^s a providential 
agency in the overthrow and elevation of human 
thrones; iasicafs which abstract a few leagues of land 

from one po«er to add to the territories of anottier ; 

3* 
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in the invention of arts, which advance civilized life ; 
and the diffusion of commerce, which gives the 
strength and power of matured nations to those which 
are but in the infancy of « the social state ; and yet 
denies it in the lives and aptions of men to whom« 
the reformation of corruptions in religion, and the 
revival of its true spirit, are, as instruments, owing ; 
in the case of those who have established and con* 
Jucted the Bible Societies, and the Missionary 
ifSocieties of the day; andof many modem Missionaries, 
who are planting the imperishable principles of truth 
and godliness in Pagan countries, and laying there 
the wide and deep^undations of their future order, 
happiness, and salvation, suffers bis judgment to be 
influenced by very false measures of what is greats 
and what is lilile. He is like the peasant, whose 
dull attention is raised to God when the storm oP 
winter howls round his hut, and the thunder-cloud 
darts it» bolt upon the neighbouring tree, but see^ 
him not in the soft showers of spring, and in that 
diffusive vegetative life which is taken up by every 
root, ascends every fibre, and on every stem forms, 
by a process at once the most beautiful and wonderful 
in nature, the fruit upon which millions are to subsist. 
Separate from theirconnexion with the grand scheme 
of humali recovery, a point of view in which such 
reasoners do not consider them, the revolutions of 
states and kingdoms do not present tliose great 
occasions for Divine interposition which are pre- 
tended; and in. comparison of the effects produced 
by the Wesleys, the WUtefields, the Elliots, and 
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Brainards ; the Cokes and die Carey's ; the Buchan* 
ans and the Martyns ; thej are as the idle play, 'and- 
the mischievous pastime of children. By these men, 
Tvhose names the world will not deign to register in 
its calendar, and to "whom its historians will not 
devote one of their pages, have those great and 
peaeefal revolutions been commenced, which will 
not end till ^* the earth shall be 'filled with the knoW' 
ledge of the glory of\ht Lord.^^ If then we are to 
acknowledge the interposition of Provideoce in great 
a&irs only,' it is impossible to exclade it when suoh 
men come forth to purify and bless our world. 

But here alsolUr* Southey fancies he has a ready 
solution, without any reference to Providence at all. 
^' In all stilting seasons, when any great changes are 
to be operated, either in the sphere of human know- 
ledge, or of human actions, agents enough are ready 
to appear ; and^ those men who become for posterity 
the great land marks of their age, receive their bias 
from the times in which they live, and- the circvm- 
stances in which they are placed, before they them- 
selves give the directing impulse.'' Here is another 
attempt to philosophize ; but it is superficial, and 
unsatisfactory. The object of it is to bar the notion 
that Divine Providence from time to time raises 
up, and qualifies men to produce great effects upon 
society ; and to explain the whole of tl|ieir agency 
by effects mechanically produced upon them by the 
operation of circumstances, '^ in stirring ^seasons.'' 
If this were the whole truth of the. case, it would 
not serve Mr. Sou they 's argument. For as all men 
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are not mude great aad active in these ** stirmg 
seasons," those who became eminejot, must have 
sotnethiag peculiar in their moral and intellectual 
constitution) to receive the impression of circum- 
stances, and to catch the spirit of the age in which 
they live ; and their adaptation to these eisuds as cer- 
tainly indicates the agency of Providence, as if tbej 
were endowed with the qualities requisite to pr.od«ce 
great efiects, previously to the existence of the cir- 
cumstances to which so much efficiency is ascribed, 
and independ^ of them. But the argotnent is buiU 
upon an entirely false assumpitton, bo^ as (to Mr. 
Whiiefield, with reference to whom it is Msed, and 
to Mr. Wesley. Thel»mein wUcbtiiieycemmQSM:ed 
tbek* labours was no ■* fltirrtng B«As#n/' in a religious 
sense. Mr«.Sonihey hisQadf has odierwiae depicted it 
They did not find religkxus energy ; huit, under God^ 
they created it. They were Aot ^awakened to action, 
because other men were stirring ; :they awoke ficst, 
and then aroused a ahmdbiering world. In like .man- 
ner, it was not the ^^ stirring season^' of Christian 
zeal for ihe salvation o£ {Pagans, which kindled 
the love, and tendered the sympathies otiike found- 
ers of modem Missions* The Christians of our 
country did not jnake tiiem the friends of heathen 
lands; but the generous flame was excited among (he 
friends of religion at home, by their appeals, and 
roused to increased vigour by their labours and 
triumphs. The friends of the negro slaves, and the 
indignant opposers of the oppressions of Africa, owe 
not to the circumstances in which they were placed 
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tbose high-toned feelings of justice, mere j, and na* 
tional honour, which called forth their long-frustrated 
efforts. It was no " stirring season*^ of compassioti 
for Africa, when they commenced that career of hu- 
manity, which has given immortality to the names of 
a Wilberforce, a Clarkson, atid others. They brought 
as to this great subject, the moral feeling of the 
country up to its proper standard ; they did not fol- 
low, but they led the way. ^I deny not, indeed, a re- 
action of circumstances,when they have been created 
upon the thiuds of such agents ; but thir, so far from 
weakenrng the argument as to Provid^ce, only con- 
firms it. It proves its agency both in persons and cir- 
cumstances ; and such cases resemble those recipro- 
cal adaptations in the material world, which so great- 
ly confirmed our belief in the existence of a Supreme 
Creator, by ehlarging, and rendering more unequivo* 
cal, the proofs of contrivance and design. 

Mr. Southey's views of the'^Christian Ministry are 
as singularly defective, whether he wish to be con- 
sidered a Christian, or a Churchman, as are his opi- 
nions on the subject of Providence. It would seem 
from these volumes, that he is no believer in the di- 
rect influence of the Holy Spirit on the heart of 
man, though, of course, he prays for it whenever he 
attends Divine, service, and- we hope without any 
softening mental periphrasis. It would have read 
singularly, had he given us, upon his own principles, 
a paraphrase on that being '^ moved by the Holy 
Ghost,'' which every clergyman professes. It would, 
of course, have excluded all stirring of the affections 
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in zeal for the glory of the Sa^^iour, and compassion 
to the perishing sools of men ; all deep convictions 
of duty, and inward impulses to a work which, 
though involving a fearful responsibility, mustj 
nevertheless, be undertaken. This was the ^' «n<Au* 
siasni^ of Wesley and Whitefield; but be forgets 
that it is the enthusiasm which is embodied, and 
glows in the ordination service of the Church of 
England,, one of the most solemn, impreasive, and 
holy forms by which Ministers were ever dedicated 
to the service of the gospel. Equally does he ex- 
clude a Divine agency ip the success of the ministry 
as in the call to it, and i\f^ effects produced by the 
preaching of the Foundei^^f Methodism, of course^ 
find ample explanation in his ready and never-failipg 
philosophy. He allows no sanctification of the vessel 
for the Master's use, and no interposition of the Mas- 
ter's hand to fashion it to his own design, and to apply 
it, so fashioned, as the instrument of his own puipose. 
With him the instrument is all — it 19 self-motive and 
self-efficient This would be consistent enough if 
Mr* Southey considered religiop an opiniont and ^ 
ceremonial. I do him the justice to allow that 
there are passages in hjs work which embody higher 
conceptions of its nature. He allows that by the 
preaching of Mr* Wesley, '* dn)nkar4s were re- 
claimed, sinners were c<)Dverte4, thQ penitent, who 
came in despair, were sent away with the full as-^ 
surance of joy ; the dead sleep of indifference was 
broken ; and often tinuss his eloquence reached the 
hard brute heartt and opemng it, like the rock of 
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Horeb, made way for the living spring of piety which 
had been pent within.^^ I will not majce ** a man an 
offender for a word," nor stop th>w to show, that tlo-' 
quence was not adequate to produce such effects, and 
that the spring of piety pent in the hard brute heart, 
is rather a poetic imagining, than a truth of experi* 
ence. It is enough that Mr. Southey allows in this 
passage a change in the hearts of men, produced by 
the preaching of a zealous and holy minister of 
Christ, a change as he ekewhere expresses it, '' in 
the habits and moral nature of the proselytes.^' But 
in all this. Divine agency is not allowed ; Mr. 
Southey has his collection of coasts under command, 
and at the given signal they fail not to place them- 
selves at the head of every remarkable result of this 
kind, and to assert an exclusive claim to its origina* 
tion. But he shall be heard. Speaking of Mr. White- 
field, and the impressions made by his preaching, he 
says, 

*^ The man who produced this extraordinary effect 
had many natural advantages. He was something 
above the middle stature, well proportioned, though 
at that tinae slender, and remarkable for a native 
gracefulness of manners. His complexion was very 
fair, his features regular, his eyes small and lively, of 
a dark blue colour : in recovering from the measles 
he had contracted a squint with one of Aem ; but 
this peculiarity rather rendered the expression of his 
countenance more remarkable, than in any degree 
lessened the effect of ks uapomm6n sweetness. His 
voice excelled both in melody and compass, and its 
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fine modulations were happily accompanied by that 
grace of action which he possessed in an eminent 
degree, and which has been said to be the* chief re- 
quisite of an orator. An ignorant man described his 
eloquence oddly, but strikingly, when he said, that 
Mr. Whiteiield preached like a lion. So strsu^ge a 
comparison conveye4 no unapt notion of the force 
and vehemence, and passion of that oratory which 
^wed the hearers, and made them tremble like Felix 
before the Apostle. For believing himself to be the 
messenger of God, commissioned . to call sinners to 
repentance, he spoke as one conscious of his high 
credentials, with authority and power; yet in all his 
discourses there was a fervent and melting chanty, 
an earnestness of persuasion, an outpouring of re- 
dundant love, partaking the virtue of that faith frQm 
which it flowed, inasmuch as it seemed to enter the 
heart which it pierced, and to heal it as with balm." 
Of Mr. Wesley he remarks, after quoting a point- 
ed passage from one of his sermons, — *' This was 
the emphatic manner in which Wesley used to ad^ 
dress his hearers, knowing^ as he did^ that there 
would always be some among them to whom it would 
be precisely suited." Many observations of similar 
import might be quoted, but it is unnecessary. These 
are sufficient to show to what Mr. Southey ascribes 
those successes of faithful ministers, which cannot 
be denied. The passage respecting Mr. Whitefield 
is truly eloquent, but that is its only praise. The 
extraordinary effect was produced by " the man." 
To accomplish it, he had many ^' natural advantages" 
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ofpersoD and voice* He had also mental energy, for, 
" believing himself to be the messenger of Ood,'*^ or, 
as he elsewhere says, ^* being, as he believed, under 
the influence of the Divine presence, he spoke with 
authority and power.'' This then was the secret of 
the success which followed Mr. Whitefield's preach- 
ing; for that of Mr. Wesley it had the advantage of 
pulpit finesse^ he spoke pointedly^ knowing it would 
suit somebody » But his artifice did not stop here, 
" he knew how to produce effect." He preached 
on his father's tombstone in the churchyard of Ep- 
worth. Mr. Southey has the reason for this ; he did 
so, ** knowing he should derive a deeper passion from 
the ground on which he stood, like the Greek trage- 
dian, who when he performed Electra, brought into 
the theatre the urn containing the ashes of his own 
child." Mr. Wesley's habits of field preaching 
naturally threw him into places where the scenerj 
was greatly varied. Mr. Southey's poetic suscep- 
tibility here comes in aid of his philosophy : he dis- 
covers that many of these locah'ties had attributes 
of the sublime, or beautiful. Mr. Wesley himself 
was a man of taste, and susceptible of the impres- 
sions of natural scenery. These impressions he 
often records in a very int.eresting manner in his 
Journal. Mr. Southey is thus enabled to discover, 
that he chose his stations with reference to their "c/*- 
ftcty " The situations in which he preached, some- 
times contributed \.o the impression ; and he himself 
perceived^ that natural influences operated upon 

the multitude, like the pomp and circumstances 
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of Romish Worship.'' Mr. Southey is rather pusb^ 
ed for efficient causes in this part of his work to 
account for Mr. Wesley's successes, and he there- 

m 

fore resorts to ^* the deep shade of the sycamore 
trees, which surround the farm-houses in Cumber- . 
land,'' and '' the twilight, and the calm of the even- 
ing,'' heightening the impression : the natural am- 
phitheatre at Gwenap ; the projecting i^ck at St. 
Ives, with the murmur of the neighbouring surge ; 
and the spacious sweep of land under the ruins of 
the castle and old city wall of Exeter, also come in 
to his aid ; and these poetic casualties are com- 
pleted by the opportune perching of a bird upon 
on& of the boughs of the old sycamores, *' singing 
without intermission from the beginning of the ser- 
vice to the end," assisting the preacher, of course, 
in turning men from darkness to light, from the 
power of Satan unto God ! We are not informed 
how similar effects were produced when no rocks 
reared their frowning heads, and when the sea was 
too far off to mix its murmurs with the preacher's 
voices when no ruined castle nodded over the 
scene, and when the birds were so provokingly 
timid as to hasten away to an undisturbed solitude. 
He forgets too that the peasants of Cumberland 
were much accustomed to sycam<)re trees about 
their farm-bouses ; that the fishermen of St. Ives 
were daily in the sight of rocks ; and that the peo- 
ple of Exeter had too often seen the nodding castle 
and the ruined city wail, to be much impressed by 
them. To the preacher these scenes were new ; to 
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bis hearers they were familiar; so that if we suppose 
the preacher excited by them, we still need the 
corresponding feeling in the multitudes which hung 
upon his lipis. But had they been as new to them, 
the impression would have been comparatively weak. 
It is not upon uncultivated minds that such scenes 
strongly operate. Theirs is often the *' brute un- 
conscious gaze,'' for taste is awakened by education , 
and the hearers of Mr. Wesley on these occasions, 
at least such of them generally as received ^* the 
impression'' in all its fulness, neither had the ad- 
vantage of genejral education, nor had the corps 9^ 
Lake Poets then sprung into existence to crowd eve* 
ry country library with t6eir reveriea, and to afford 
their agency in preparing the public mind to throw 
itself into ecstacies and '' rapts" at the sight of '^ a 
daffodil," or tl\e " warbling of a bird.'* 

I do ask whether this r^soning upon the causes of 
the impression made by the preaching of the Founder 
of Methodism accorda with the principles of revealed 
religion, but is it philosophy^? If one of the main 
branches of that science is to assign the true reason 
of things, and to trace out the causes of effects ; and 
if that be a false or a superficial philosophy which 
assigns to any effect a cause absolutely inadequate, 
or ^hich will but very partially explain it, then has 
Mr. Southey's philosophy failed him, and be has 
afforded another proof, that as on many subjects, 
religion is indeed the gnly philosophy ; he who refuses 
to take its principles into his . estimate of things, 
becomes not the wiser, but the more mistaken man. 
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We have seen the causes assigned by Mr. Southey 
for the efiects in question; let the effects also be more 
fully examined, in order to a just comparison be*- 
tween the one and the other. Those effects he ac- 
knowledges *^ in most instances to have been a change 
operated in the practical habits and the moral nature 
of the proseljrtes.'* But he thus admits every thing 
necessary to his own refutation. This is the change 
expressed in the theological term conversion^ and in 
the Scriptures, by the phrase *' being born again.^* 
A conviction of the necessity of such a conversion in 
•rder to salvation is the source of those penitential 
and anxious feelings which characterize the comr 
mencement of a religious course. The sense of 
danger, whilst this change remains unaccomplished, 
and the hope Both of pardon and renewal, afforded 
by the gospel, call forth in all sincere persons strong 
desires and earhest prayers : here then commences 
that new religious habit which never fails to excite 
the ridicule of the world. Such persons from that 
moment become, in Mr. Southey's estimation, ^'en- 
tbusiasts and fanatics;'' language certainly of a very 
singular kind to be used by a writer who acknow- 
ledges that a mpral change was actually wrought in 
them, and that it was ^^ a direct and real benefit.'* 
As he admits also that such a change was produced,it 
follows, that a new order of feelings must, in the 
nature of the case, be created. What was an object 
4>f anxious desire comes into conscious possession, 
and anxiety ceases; the ground of former fears, the 
consciousness that no such change had been wrought, 
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and yet waa necessary to salvation, is takea away, 
and all that peace and satisfaction which arises from 
being placed in a state of safety, floWs into the heart. 
Mr. Southey, however, will not, or cannot follow 
out his own admissions, and this inward peace and 
this joy are with him the sure indications of a 
fanatical state of mind. But a '' change in the habits 
and moral nature" impKes-much more, and much 
more must be grantiTd by Mr. Southey, since he has 
granted so much. By Christian doctrines and princi- 
ples I try his opinions, because if he is not a believer 
in Christianity, he ought in fairness to have made that 
avowal ; and if he knows any thing of the Christianity 
he no.w professes, as it is found in the Scriptures, and 
expounded by all orthodox churches, he knows that 
^' a change in the moral nature^' of man, as effected 
by the doctrine and influence of the Gospel, includes 
the sanctification of the affections; dominion not 
only over sin, but also over excessive worldly cares 
and attachments, a devotional habit, a cheerful and 
active benevolence ; a steady zeal for the honour of 
God, and the extension of religion ; and, if no sub- 
sequent remissness take place, a constant improve- 
ment in the habits of holiness, and a growing prepa- 
ration for the high and unmixed felicities of another 
state, where, all the ^' pure in heart^^^ all in whom 
this ''change in the moral nature has been operated," 
" shall see God.^"^ Here are the effects, effects so lofty 
in themselves and in their consequences, that no 
change of any other kind, and however effected, can 

bear the least comparison with this. A change which 
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restores a fallen creature to the image and enjoyment 
of God on earth, and leads bim through '' the valley 
of the shadow of death,'' without dreadi into an 
eternal rest. To this result, as far as human eye can 
pierce ; as far as sincerity, and faith, and well-ground- 
ed hope, can be tried and manifested in seasons of 
sickness, and in the last pangs of dissolution, the 
preaching of the Wesleys, and of Whitefield, con- 
ducted thousands*. The qtiestron then is, whether 
the cause of such effects is human agency or Divine* 
The Scriptures ascribe the change to the Holy 
Spirit—" born of the Spirit,'' the " renewing of the 
Holy Ghost." Agreeably to this we pray in th^ 
Litui^y thaf the thoughts of our hearts maybe 
cleansed by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit ;" and 
acknowledge that '^Almighty God alone can order the 
unruly wills and affections of men.'' Mr. Southey, 
however, gives a very different suffrage. The unruly 
wills and affections of men in the cases in question 
were ordered, not by Almighty God, but by White- 
field's tuneful voice, and energetic manner; by 
Wesley's insinuating address, and pulpit art, and 
landscape preaching. By such agencies alone vice 
was controlled ; men were made new creatures ; the 
sting of death was extracted; the poor were, made 
content; the sufferer in long and painful sickness was 
calmed, and soothed, and gladdened; and heaven 
dawned upon eyes jiarkened in death, and closing 
without regret upon the scenes of earthly hope and 
felicity. O poor and pitiful philosophy ! If this were 
the work of any mjin, then ought he, in all reason^ 
to become a Grod to the rest of his species. If these 
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cfiecis are sincerely believed to have been produced 
by Wesley and Whitefield, without that *' Divine 
presence" under which they "believed" themselves 
to preach and act, then is Mr. Southey^s ridicule of 
the superstitious veneration felt for them by tiieir 
followers, very ill placed and inconsistent. Instead 
of being reverenced as instruments, they ought to 
have been adored as Divinities. If Mr. Southey be 
right, there are saints in the calendar of the Romit^h 
Church, to whom that Church is highly culpable in 
offering its adoration, not because it pays them too 
much honour, but too little ; it ought to exchange its 
inferior adoration of Apostles, confessors, and early 
missionaries, into that which is ultimate and absolute. 
But it is not difficult to discover the reason of all 
this error. There is ordinarily an adaptation in the 
instruments by whidi the Divine Being workfvin the 
accomplishment of his benevolent purposes. Those 
eminent individuals who, in their day, have produced 
great effects upon mankind, have had great qualities. 
This adaptation both of persons and circumstances to 
the work they were intended to effect, forms a part 
of that chain of second causes, of which the profes- 
sors of that shallow philosophy, which in modern 
times has often put itself forward with so confident 
a pretension, avail themselves, to exclude all con- 
sideration and acknowledgment of the hand of God. 
The discovery that such second causes exist, was 
not however so difficult that they have any great 
reason to compliment their own sagacity upon it; 
but it is from thence concluded that the primary 
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and exclusive cause has been detected. There are, 
however, two classes of intermediate causes through 
which Divine power operates* In the first there is 
n6 adaptation to produce the effect, in any stage of 
the process, as when the dead have been raised by 
the voice of a man, or when clay was applied by our 
Lord to cure a case of blindness. In the other there 
is a fitness to produce the incipient stages of the 
result ; as when the eloquence and earnestness of a 
preacher rouses attention to the doctrines which he 
delivers ; but the ultimate effect, the completion of 
the process, * the successful result, as much trans- 
cends the visible cause in the one case, as when 
conversion, or as Mr. Southey chobses to say, '' a 
change in the moral nature,^' follows the ministry of 
such a preacher, as in the other. It is this circum« 
stance which distinguishes . the ordinary operations 
of Go I, from miracles, which, to answer any end, 
must be of rare occurrence, and take place under 
circumstances which shall make their author imme- 
diately visible to the most unthinking. But though 
the interposition of an apparently adapted cause 
between the Divine power and the result, is that 
which takes the wise in V their own craftiness ;" and 
is, in just punishroent,,made the snare for all, who 
come to such subjects with minds predisposed to 
exclude Divine agency as far as possible, with a 
most culpable reluctance to acknowledge the hand 
of God in his own works, the deductions of such 
men, with all the pretence of learning and investi- 
gation with which they are surrounded, are gross 
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and limited. They are as irreligious and absurd, as 
if it were asserted that the spring owes its verdure 
solely to the increased temperature of the atmos- 
phere, and that this cause is so manifestly eflGLcient, 
that it would be fanatical to bring in the agehcy of 
Him who leads the circling seasons, and works by 
the tepid moisture of spring, and the arid heats of 
summer, to produce and mature the fruits of the 
earth. Thus Gibbon was led astray in writing his 
celebrated chapter on the spread of Christianity in 
the first ages. By a very similar habit of thinking, 
Mr. Southey has got rid of the agency of God in the 
success of' the ministry of the founders of Method- 
ism, and by consequence in that of every minister 
of Christ who has ever '^ converted a sinner from 
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the error of his ways.** B^ the same process, could 
Mr. Southey dispose of the miraculous attestations 
to St. PauPs mission, might he account, most philo- 
sophically too, for the . rest of his history. That 
greatest of mere men had also qualifications adapt- 
ed for his work, and they had their casual operation. 
Mr. Southey could have described them niost elo- 
quently ; and in presenting his readers with the ra- 
tionale of his success, there would have been as 
much room for his poetry and his philosophy, as in 
the case of Wesley and Whitefield. ^ He could have 
told us of the " stirring temper," *'the fiery heart," 
the ** ambition,'^ the " enthusiasm*' of St. Paul ; of 
the '^ aspiring presages'' of what he was able to 
effect; of '' the powers of which he was conscious." 
He could have given us the reason of his preferring 
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to visit cities rather than villages, because the iu- 
habitants of the country are " less susceptible," and 
^^ the effect could only be kept up in populous places^ 
where men are powerfully acted upon by sympathy, 
whether for evil or good." He could have fold us 
also why Paul stood on Mars Hill at Athens, — it was 
" to produce a deeper passion f^ and the reason too 
why he led the disciples down to the sea-side to praj 
with them, — '* he himself perceived that natural in- 
fluences operated upon the multitude.'' I know not 
whether there were rocks like those of St. Ives 
on the Tyrian shore, but rocks of "some kind there 
were ; and there was the sea, and probably there 
might be at the time a hoarse ipurmuring of its 
waves. If St. Paul were placed in the circum- 
stances of an ordinary minister, and the awe of in- 
spiration and miraculous powers did not surround 
him* so much does Mr. Soutfaey affect a philoso- 
phizing habit, that I should, not be surprised at his 
attempting an investigation oT his mir\istry on th<ese 
principles. How mwch might he have 3did on the 
learning' and zeal of Paul, and the eloquence of 
Apollos, ab the causes of their success ? and yet the 
Holy Spirit, speaking by the former, has determined 
the question, both in their case, and, a fortiori, in 
jlhat of inferior ministers — *' Paul may plant, and 
Apollos water, but God giveth the increase.^^ Both 
had eminent ministerial qualifications, and to these 
•were added miraculous powers; but neither the onQ 
nor the other was the efiicient cause of the con- 
version of men by their ministry — " God giveth the 
increase.'' 
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These instances of Mr« Souihey's false or essen- 
tially defective views on religious subjects might be 
greatly enlarged, htkt topics of greater weight call 
for notice. If any should say, that it is too much to 
expect that the Poe£ Laureate should be a divine> 
the answer is, that, without a common initiation at 
least in the principles of religioui the Poet Laureate 
ought not to have uttered his dicta on the points 
referred to. It is surely not too much to expect 
that dL professed member of the Church of England 
should understand his Catechism and the Book of 
Common Prayer. 



Charges of enthusiasm, as may be supposed, make 
a very conspicuous figure in Mr. Southey's Book. 
The term has this" peculiarity, that in every thing 
else but religion it is laudatory or innocent, in that 
only does jt convey contempt and* imply censure. 
Mr. Southey has very liberally applied it, and so 
indiscriminately, as entirely to confound the con- 
ceptions of his readers, if he did not mean to repre- 
sent all ardour, all earnestness in religion as enthu- 
siastic, as well as those excesses of the imagination 
and affections which are truly so* In this, as in 
other instances, he has no steady standard of judging. 
Either his mind never conceived such a rule, or 
he had not '^ the heart,^' faithfully to apply it. I 
shall supply the defect, and try the questions as they 
may arise by those principles which by Christians 
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generallj are held sacred* Mr. Soathey Cannot 
complain of this ; if indeed he be recovered to the 
belief of the truth, he must not* play fast and loose 
with it. He must not now look towards his Christian 
associates, and then towards his old Antichristian 
ones; " ^o man can serve two masters.^^ 

A few cases which he resolves into enthusiasm 
may be properly adduced, as an antidote to the 
mischief with which some of his remarks are charged. 
His account of Mr. Whitefield might furnish many — 
but one shall suffice. " He was now in a stqte of high 
enthusiasm.^^ The proof is as follows. " Uncom- 
mon manifestations, be says, were granted him from 
above. Early in the morning, at noon-day, evening, 
and midnight, nay, all the day long, did the Redeemer 
visit and refresh his heart. Cpuld the trees of the 
wood speak, they would tell what sweet communion 
he and his Christian brethren had under their shade 
enjoyed with God. Sometimes as I have been walk- 
ing, my soul would make such sallies, that I thought 
it would go out of the body. At other times I would 
be so overcome with a sense of the infinite Majesty 
of God, that I would be constrained to throw myself 
prostrate on the ground, and offer my soul as a blank 
to write on it what he pleased.*' Whitefield's manners 
of expression is not always to be praised ; but it 
oilener offends a good taste than in this passage. 
Here are, it is true, strong emotions, but when we 
are told that all is high enthusiasm, *^ the ungrounded 
fancies of a man's brain,'' as Locke describes enthu- 
siasm to be^ we must hesitate. Let the sentiments 
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in this quotation be stripped of a dress of words, 
which to men of Mr*. Southey's habits may appear 
novel and strange, what have we in this passage, 
but the communion of an ardently devout man with 
his Maker ; an awful and overwhelming reverence 
of the Majesty of God; and the profound submission 
of a spirit, which, recognizing his absolute, rights and 
authority, loses all self- will, and presents itself, in 
the spirit of entire sacrifice^ to be disposed of as he 
may determine?' It is a poor aftd supj^rficial way 
of thinking, that becausi&Whitefield's mind was na- 
turally ardent, aUthis emotion is to be resolved into 
natural passion as it^ cause. Deyotional feelings 
may receive strength and intensity from the natural 
habit, but what is it which moves the natural poweis, 
and gives them this prous direction ? Thej were not 
always thus impelled and directed; and in'attribu* 
ting this effect to enthusiasm, religion itself, by 
which alone the varied powers of the mind are 
sanctified and urged to those great ends for which 
man in his state of trial ought to live, is impugned. 
This communion with God, conscious and vital ; this 
prostrate awe of God ; this entire submission of soul 
to him, is the enthusiasm of the Scriptures, and the 
enthusiasm too of the most eminent devotional wri- 
ters of all ages, and of the Church of England herself. 
Mr. Southey commends Bishop Taylor's Holy Living 
and Dying in high terms. Let him hear then what 
this '^ splendid work'' as he calls it, recommends* 
** Let this actual thought often return, that God is 

omnipresent — ^filling every place. This thought, by 
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being frequent, will make an habitual dread and 
reverence towards. God, and fear in all thj actions*'' 
^' In your retirement make frequent colloquies, or 
short discourses between God and. thy own soul. 
Every act of complaint or thanksgiving, every act 
of rejoicing or mourning, every petition, and every 
return of the heart in these intercourses, is a going 
to God, and appearing in his presence." '^He walks 
as in the presence of God that converses with him in 
frequent prayer, and frequent communion, that runs 
to him in all his necessities, that asks counsel of him 
in all his doublings, that opens all his wants to him, 
that weeps before him for all his sins,^^ &c. The 
good Bishop was certainly, in this instance, on 'Mr. 
Soutbey's principles, as much an enthusiast a& Mr. 
Whitefield ; he enjoins the same habit of commdnion 
with God, the same awful yet delightful sense of the 
Divine presence ; nor does he conceive that these 
^' intercourses with God,'' of which he speaks almost 
in the terms of Mr. Whitefield, can be held without 
producing strong emotions. 

Mr. Southey is a poet, and a good one too, but it 
is to be feared that his admiration of Bishop Taylor 
is rather excited by the beauties of his works, tbaii 
the sound divinity which they contain. That be 
has rather been dazzled by the coruscations of his 
fancy, as when he represents the " Summer burned 
with the kisses of the sun," and speaks of the 
^' Rose newly springing from the clefts of its hood, 
fair as the morning, and full with the dew of heaven, 
as a lamb's fleece," &c« than instructed by the steady 
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light of devotion and hofmesS) which he everywhere 
holds up to direct the conduct of his readers. 

Mr. Wesley too was " an enthusiast ;" for every 
strong emotion of his heart which he himself refers 
to Divine influence, Mr. Southey can very satisfac- 
torily explain by a much better reason. He quotes 
the following passage from his writings. 

'* I distinctly remember, that even in my child- 
hood, even when I was at school, I have often said^ 
' They say the life of a schoolboy is the happiest 
in the world, but I am sure I am not* happy, foj: I 
am not content, and so cannot he happy.' When I 
had lived a few years longer, being in the vigour of 
youth, a stranger to pain and sickness, and particu- 
larly to lowness of spirits, (which I do not remem- 
ber to have felt one quarter of an hour ever since I 
was born,) having plenty of all things, in the midst 
of sensible and amiable friends, who loved me, and 
I loved them, and* being in the way of life ^hich of 
all others suited m^ inclinatio.ns, still I was not 
happy. I wondered why 1 was not, and could not 
imagine what the reason was* Upon the coolest 
reflection, there was not one week which I would 
have thought it worth- while to have lived over 
again, taking it with every inward and outward sen- 
sation, without any variation at all. The reason 
certainly was, thast I did not know God, the source 
of present as well as eternal happiness.'' 

This was Mr. Wesley's solution ; but Mr. Southey 
has a better, . and convicts him of enthusiasm. 
*' Another reason was, that powers like his produce 
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an inward restlessness, and a perpetual uneasy sense 
of discontent, till they find or force their way into 
action, and his restless spirit now found its proper 
sphere.'' Mr. Southey's reason is, however, so far 
. defective, that it explains the case only as to Mr. 
Wesley, and not as jto men in general, all of whom 
are conscious of a similar dissatisfaction, though 
th^y have no powers like his, no ambition like that 
ascribed to him by his Biographer, to find or force 
their way into action. So thought Bishop Taylor^ 
who with Mr. Southey is an authority* " Men's 
joys are troublesome, wavering and full of trepida- 
tion, not only from their inconstant* nature, but 
from their weak foundation — they arise from vanity» 
they dwell upon ice, and they converse with the 
wind' — they proceed by inadvertency, and end in 
vanity and forgetfulness. So that as Lhius Drusus 
said of himself^ ht never bad any play days, or days 
of quiet when he was a boy, for he was restless 
and unquiet. The same may ev^ry man observe to 
be true of himself ; he is always restless and uneasy ; 
be dwells upon the waters, and leans upon thorns, 
and lays his head upon a sharp stone." This is one 
of those universal facts in the moral history of man* 
kind which th^ '* wisdom of the world" cannot ex* 
plain, though it has been recognized by all its mo- 
ralists, and investigated by all its sages. To merely 
human philosophy it will ever be a mystery why 
man is the most unsatisfied and disquieted sentient 
being in the creation; and why so often, in the 
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conscious vanity of his mind, he envies the superior 
satisfaction of the inferior animals. 

" I>eep 10 ricb pasture, will thy flocks compUio ?" 

This mystery Christianity explains; it is the 
mercy of God that the creature is not suffered to 
satisfy the soul, and earth is made uneasy to man, 
that he may learn to rest on heaven* Mr* Wesley's 
solution of his own case, which indeed has nothing 
in it peculiar to himself, is more noble, and certainly 
more in the spirit of our religion, and it is one by 
which Mr. Southey may profit. He may also have 
felt in his younger years the same restlessness and 
dissatisfaction, and, if his philosophy should now 
determine, that these were the '^ aspiring presages' ^ 
of future eminence ; that there was a sort of in- 
stinctive tendency even in the days of his youth to 
the Laureateship of. England; and that ^ powers 
like his'' always produce an inward restlessness *^ till 
they find or force their way into actioui" it may 
have a good issue if he seriously considers whether 
some other and a higher power has not had its 
agency in these feelings, prompting him, as it 
prompts all, to a commerce of a superior kind than 
he has held with the powers of song, anxious 
to convey to his spirit a richer satisfaction than a 
world which has not been very unfavourable to him 
can bestow. Mr. Southey may start-^t the thought 
of becoming an enthusiast ; but he may be assured 
that in such a conclusion he will make acquaintance 
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not only with the wise and good of every age, but 
with those of his own church, a numerous band with 
whose names and writings I heartily wish him more 
familiar* 

The charges of enthusiasm, which our author 
fixes upon certain irregularities which appeared in 
the early part of Methodism, and which now occa-* 
sionally appear, shall be presently examined* With 
respect to fhese circumstances, a rule less severe is 
to be applied to the remarks of the author. There 
are considerations conoected with them with which 
he can scarcely be snpposed to be familiar ; and con- 
siderable allowance may, and ought to be made for 
his opinions, though even here he has not always 
argued so fairly, as his own principles, defective as 
they are, would have warranted. But no silch con- 
cession is to be made when he resolves into enthu- 
siasm, all those hallowed feelings of zeal for Godi 
and tender compassion for man, which shone so con- 
spicuo\]sly in the great instrumeifts of the revival of 
religion in this country jn the last century. If Mr. 
Southey be correct, then I know not what man, in 
any church, distinguishedlby more than ordinary ar- 
dour of religious sentiment, and for great and perse- 
vering efforts in doing good, can escape this charge. 
Every virtue which shines in the conduct of men 
devoted to their Saviour and his religion, must be 
darkened by the same shadow; and every holy feel- 
ing which glows in their hearts be considered as de- 
riving its warmth, rather from the artificial fermen- 
tation of earthly principles, thkn from the fire of 
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the altar. ^' Enthusiasm^' leads the Wesleys and 
Whitefield into Georgia : ^^ enthusiasm^' prompts 
them to their excessive labours at home : every in* 
dividual in the church or out of it, who in those days 
employed themselves in a work which, even Mr. 
Seuthey allows, effected *^ great good both directly 
and indirectly/^ is an enthusiast. Tlie early cofldju* 
tors of the Wesleys, who went out into the darkest 
and most barbarous parts of this country, to carry 
the light of religion, and exposed themselves to la- 
bours and sufferings in their calling, ar6 for this very 
reason, complimented with the same term* The 
excellent Gilbert, who set the first example of be- 
stowing religious care upon their negro slaves to, the 
planters of the West Indies, was a man ^' enthusias' 
tic by constitution,'' though this great and at that 
time hazardous endeavour, for which every man of 
humanity would have pronounced his name with 
reverence, is the only overt-act on which Mr. 
Southey can found thfe charge. When Mr. Pawson 
declined going to America, the reason Mr. Southey 
assigns is, that the ^' fire of his enthusiasm was 
spent," as though to impress it ' upon his readers, 
that none but enthusiastic men can be expected to 
undertake the conversion of foreign countries, and 
to insinuate by this innuendo that the noble army of 
modern Missionaries are no better than visionaries 
and fanatics. If a|l this self-d'i^nial ; these unwea- 
ried and disinterested labours; this readiness to suf- 
fer 5 this lofty daring of the reproach of worldly 
men ; and the principles upon which the whole was 
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founded, lively and solemn views of eternal things, 
and of the perishing state of sinful men i a weeping 
sympathy for all distress ; jealousy for the honour 
of Christ ; and a conscientious carefulness to fill up 
life usefully, and to employ and improve the talents 
committed to them as those who inust give account, 
be enthusiasm, I ask where, and what is religion? Let 
Mr. Southey give us his description of it, and enable 
us to detect the counterfeit. This I suspect would 
bring out a singular explanation of his viewst The 
penitence of •'his system must never weep ; nor its 
joys ever illuminate the countenance, or fill the 
tongue with praise; its zeal must never produce 
more than a very measured activity, for a more than 
common energy would be the certain indication of 
the enthusiastic principle. His religious man must 
carefully observe established maxims, for to disre- 
gard them would be spiritual pride : he must not 
make himself conspicuous, for that would be osten*- 
tation ; he must be careful not to go about in quest 
of doing good, for that would be religious knight er- 
rantry ; be must abstain from the indulgence of all 
great purposes of usefulness, for that would be am- 
bition ; he must be specially careful not to put him- 
self to hazard, for that would be an indecent '^ long- 
ing for persecution.'' He must be careful of his 
words, also, as of his conduct. He must never point- 
edly speak of eternal punishment^ though a preacher 
for he might possibly alarm the ignorant, and throw 
them into "convulsions;*' nor of the doctrine of 
justification by faith only, though ^^ wholesome and 
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very full of comfort;" for that would indicate an 
approach to '' the delirious stage of fanaticism ;'^ 
nor must he enjoin a frequent attendance on religious 
ordinances^ for that would be to ^* apply stimulants 
to the fever of religious excitement.*' For such a 
religionist the world is not likely to be much the 
'wiser or better on account of iis having lived in it ; 
and he would certainly run no hazard of being taken 
for an ^^ enthusiast,^' though he should not, like Mr. 
Southey, step forth from his seclusion, contemptu- 
ously to write that epithet upon the tombs of men 
who having " served their generationj according to 
the will of God, have fallen on sleep." 



Mr. Southey's more specific charges of enthusiasm 
are founded on the docthne of assurance, taught by 
Mr. Wesley ; and on certain irregularities in per- 
sons strongly affected under his preaching in the 
early periods of his ministry. 

As to the first, the precise sense' in which that 
doctrine was taught by the Founder of Methodism 
is fairly stated. It was not the assurance of eternal 
salvation as held by Calvinistic divines; but the 
assurance given by the Holy Spirit to penitent and 
believing persons, that they are '^ now accepted of 
God, pardoned and adopted into God's family." It 
was an assurance, therefore, on the ground of which 
no relaxation of religious effort could be pleaded, and 
no unwatchfulness of spirit or irregularity of life 
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allowed ; for it was taught, that bj the lively exep* 
cise only of the same humble trust in the merits and 
intercession of Christ, this assured state of mind 
could be maintained. This was Mr* Wesley's doc- 
trine : it was made by him a motive, (influential a 
our desire of inward peace can be influential,) to 
vigilance and obedience. With Mr. .Southey this* 
doctrine is, nevertheless, enthusiastic. ; it is the off- 
spring of a disordered imagination. So he deter- 
mines ; for the Scriptures, our author Joes not give 
himself the trouble to refer to them. They may 
support or refute it, for any thing he knows of their 
decisions : he has another mode of disposing of 
theological questions. In discussing religious doc- 
trines with one who has so much fundamental error 
remaining, we ought, therefore, to go to certain first 
principles, of which he has very inadequate notions^ 
and settle them before subjects which so much de- 
pend upon them can be. fairly mooted. He con- 
siders the assurance taught by Mr. Wesley as ^' an 
enthiLsiastic confidence, excessive as the outrageous 
self^-condemnation by which it was to be preceded, 
and in which it was to have its root.^' It is evident 
from this passage, that the doctrine of assurance 
could not be satisfactorily debated with Mr. Sonthey, 
until previous questions respecting the guilt and 
^ danger of men in their unregenerate state, and the 
degree of '' self-condemnation'' implied in the 
Scripture doctrine of repentance, were disposed of. 
Into such an inquiry I shall not, of course, enter ; 
but lest those who are not disposed to give up as 
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lightly as hiipself the very principles in which the 
Christian aystem is founded, and by which alone it 
was rendered necessary, the natural corruption, and 
the actual guilt and danger of every human being 
without exception, should be misled as to the doc- 
trine of assurance by charges of enthusiasm, it shall 
be briefly examined. 

If, then, it is the doctrine of the inspired records, 
and pf all orthodox churches, that man is by nature 
prone to evil, and that in practice he violates that 
law under which as a creature he is placed, and is 
thereby exposed to punishment ; — if also it is there 
stated, th^t an act of grace and pard6n is promised 
on the conditions of repentance towards God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ; — if that repentance 
implies consideration of our ways, a sense of the 
displeasure of Almighty God, contrition of heart, 
and consequently trouble and grief of mind, mixed, 
however, with a hope which is inspired by the pro- 
mise of forgiveness, and which leads to earnest sup- 
plication for the actual pardon -of sin so promised, it 
will follow from these premises — either that forgive- 
ness is not to be expected till after the termination 
of our course of probation, that is, in another life ; 
and that, thei'efore, this trouble and apprehension 
of mind can only be assuaged by the ' hope we may 
have of a favourable final decision on our case ; — or 
that sin is, in the present life, forgiven as often as it 
is thus repented of, and as often as we exercise the 
required and specific acts of trust in the merits of 
our Saviour; but that this forgiveness of our sins is 
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uot ib any way made known unto us : so that we 
are left^ as to our feelings, in precisely the same 
state, as if sin were not forgiven till after death, 
namely, in grief and trouble of mind, relieved only 
by hope; — or^ finally, the scriptural view is, that 
when sin is forgiven by the mercy of God through 
Christ, we are, by some .means, assured of it, and 
peace and satisfaction o[ mind take the place of 
anxiety and fear. 

The first of these conclusions is sufficiently dis- 
proved by the authority of Scripture, which holds 
out justification as a blessing attainable in this life, 
and as actually experience^ by true believers. 
*' Thepefore being justified by faith.'^' "There is 
now no condemnatipQ to them who are in Christ 
Jesus.'* " Whosoever believeth is justified from all 
things," &p. The quotations might be multiplied, 
but these are decisive. The notion, that, though an 
act of foi^iveness takes place, we have no me?ins of 
ascertaining that fsSct so important to us, is also irre- 
concilable wifli niany Scriptures in which the wri- 
ters of the New Testament speak' of aii experience 
not at all confined personally to them, or to those 
Christians who were endowed with spiritual gifts, 
but common to all Christians. " Being justified by 
faith we have pe^ce with God." " We joy in God, 
by whom we have received the reconciliation.^^ 
*' Being reconciled unto God by the death of his 
Son.'' *' We have not received the spirit of bondage 
again unto fear, but the spirit of adoption, by which 
w^ cry, Abba, Father." To these may be added . 
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ionumeraUe passs^s which express the comfort, 
the confidence, and the 'joy of Christians ; their 
'* friendship'' with God; their <^ access" to him, 
their entire ^^uinion," and delightfiil intercourse with 
l)im ; and their absolute confidence in the success of 
their prajers* All such passages are perfectly con- 
sistent with deep humility, and with self'^iffidence » 
but they are utterly irreconcilable with a state of 
hostility between the parties, and with an unascer- 
tained, and only hoped-for restoration of friendship 
and favour. So likewise the services of the Churchy 
which, with propriety, as being designed for the use 
not of true Christians^only, but of mixed congrega* 
tions, abound in acts of confession, and the expres- 
^ons of fear and spiritual grief, exhibit this confi- 
dencC) and this peace, as the objects of earnest de- 
sire and hopeful anticipation, as blessings to be at- 
tained in this present 'life. We pray to be made 
children by adoption and grace, to be '^ relieved 
from the fear of punishment by tbte comfort of thy 
grace;" not to be " left* cooifprtless.THit that God, 
the King of Glory, would send to us the Holy GfaOst 
to comfort us," and that by the same Spirit having a 
right judgment in all things, " we may evermore re- 
joice in his holy comfort :" and in the prayer di- 
rected to be used for persons troubled ip mind, or in 
conscience, we have the following impressive peti- 
tions. '' Break not the bruised reed, nor quench the 
smoking flax. Shut not up thy tender mercies in 
displeasure, but make him to hear of joy and glad- 
ness, that the bones which thou hast broken may re- 

6 
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joice. Deliver him from fear of th^ enefntf, (Mr. 
Southey's personified principle of evil,) and lift vp 
the light of thy countenance upon kim^ and give him 
peace.^^ Now unless it be contended tfaat in these 
petitions we are directed to seek what we can never 
find, and always to follow that which we can never 
oyertake, the Church, in the spirit of the New Tes- 
tament, assumes the forgiveness of sins, and the re- 
lief of the sorrows of the penit;,ent state to be at* 
tainable, (1) with. those consequent comforts and 
joys which can only arise from some assurance of 
mind, by whatever means, and in ^j^hattever degree 
•btained, that we have a personal interest in the ge- 
neral promise, and that we are reconciled to God bj 
the death of his Son* For since the general pro- 

(1) *' The third |>art of repentance is fliith, whereby we do appre- 
hend and. take hold upon the promises of God, touching the free 
pardon and forgiveness of Qur sins : wliich promfses are sealed ap 
unto us, with the death and bloo&hedding of his Son Jesus Chriit 
For what should it avail and pro^ us to be sorry for our sins, to la- 
ment and bewail that we have offended our most bounteous and 
merciful Father, or to confess and acknowledge our offences and 
trespasses, though it be done never so earnestly, unless we do 
steadfisistly believe and be fully persuaded, that God, for bis Son 
Jesus Christ's sake, will forgive us all our sins, and put them out of 
remembrance and from his sight ' Therefore they that teach repent- 
ance without a lively faith in our Saviour Jesus Christ, do teach 
none other but Judas' repentance," &c. 

" It is evident and plain then, that although we be never so ear- 
nestly sorry for our sins, acknowledge and confess them, yet all 
these things shall be but means to bring us to utter desperation, ex- 
cept we do steadily believe that God our heavenly Father will 
for his Son Jesus Christ's sake, pardon and forgive us our offences 
and trespasses.*'— 'fiimii/^ on R^entance, 
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mise is made to many who Trill never be benefited 
by it, it cannot of itself be the ground of a settled 
religious peace of mind : and as it is a promise of 
blessings to be individually experienced, so unless I 
have personal experience of them, that general pro- 
raise only holds up to hope what can never, without 
some means of ascertaining my individual interest im 
it, come into fruition. (2) 



(2) " Faith is not merely aspecnlative, bat a pnctical acknow- 
ledgment of JesQS as the Christ, — an ^ort emd motion of the mind 
towardi God; when the sinner, convinced of sin/ accepts with 
thankfulness the proffered terms of pardon, and in humble confi- 
dence applying individuallyta himself (he benefit of the general 
atoncmerf^ m (he elevated lan^age of aveiierablefi^erof the' 
church, drinks of the stream which {I6w8 from t^a Re0eeiiier*s side. 
The effect is, that in a little ha is filled wHh-tiiat perfbct-love of God 
jwhich casteth Otit fetirj'-he cleaves to God with the entire affection 
of tfajB spul. And from this active livdy fflith, overcoming tKe world, 
subduing carnal self, all these good works do necessari!;? spring, 
which God hath before ordamed that we should walk io them."^- 
Bp, Horstly^s Senmns, 

<* The purchase, therefore, ^as paid at once, yet must be severaily 
reckoned to every soul whom ft shall benefit. If we have not an 
hand to take what Christ's hand doth either bold or offer, what is 
sufficient io him> cannot be effectual to us. The spiritual hand, 
whereby we apprehend the sweet offer of our Saviour, is Faith i 
which, in short, is no other than an affiance in the Mediator. Re* 
ceive peace and btf happy :^ believe,' and thou hast received. Thus 
it is "-that we have an interest in all that God hath promised, or 
Christ hath performed. Thus hifve wje from God both forgiveness 
and love, the ground of all, whether peace or glory.**— J9|^. HcUVs 
Heaven upon Earth: 

<< It is the property of saving faith, that it hath a. force to appro- 
priate, and make Christ our oi^n. Without this, a general remote 
belief would have been cold comfort. < He loved me, and gave 
himself for me/ saith St. Paul. What saith St. Chrysostom ? 'I>id 
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An assurance, therefore, that the sins which are 
felt to '^ be a burden intolerable" are forgiven, and 
that the ground of that apprehension of future 
punishment which causes the penitent to '^ bewail 
his manifold sins,'' is taken away by restoration to 
the favour of the offended God, must be allowed, or 
nothing would be more incongruous and impossible 
than the comforts, the peace, the rejoicing of spirit, 
which, both in the Scriptures, and the services of all 
churches, are attributed to believers. If, indeed, 
self-condemnation, and the apprehension pf danger, 
ks'Mr. Southey seems to think, have no foundation 
but in the imagination, then the case is totally alter- 
ed* Where there is no danger, deliverance is vi- 
sionary, and the joy it inspires is raring and not rea- 
son ; but if a real danger exists ; if by various 
means- men are brought under a serious concern to 
escape it ; if it cannot be avoided but by an act of 
grace on the part -of Almighty God, we must have 
some assurance of that act in our own case, or the 
guilty gloom will abide with us. The more sincere 
atid earnest a person is in the affitirs of his salvation, 
the more miserable he must become if there be no 
possibility of his being assured that the 'wrath of 
God no longer abideth upan him ; and the ways of 
wisdom will be no longer ways of pleasantness, 
and her paths paths of peace.'' The doctrine 
of assurance, therefore, does not stand alone, 

Christ die only for St Paul ? No, non exekiditi sed appropriais^ be 
exclndes not otherst but he wiU secure himself.** — fy Bnwnrig^a 
^Sermon on EatUrJkty» 
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and is not to be judged of as an isolated doc- 
trine ; and for this reasoiwit was quite consistent 
in Mr. Sou they, to fix the stigma of enthusiasm upon 
the doctrines of human corruption, guilt, and danger, 
as those in which assurance *^ has its root*^' With 
them* the doctrine of assurance must stand or falK 
Forgiveness implies a previous danger ; and if we 
have no means of knowing when that danger is es- 
caped, we may ask for peace and comfort, but 
assuredly we do not perform a reasonable service* 
Such petitions themselves imply the doctrine* 

Few Christians of evangelical views have, there- 
fore, denied the possibility of becoming assured of 
the favour of God in a sufficient degree to give a 
substantial comfort to the mind* Their differences 
have rather respected the means by which the con- 
trite become assured of that change in Iheir relation 
to Almighty God, whom they have offended, which in 
Scripture is expressed by the term justification. The 
question has been, (where the notion of an assurance 
of eternal salvation has not been und^r discussion, 
and with this Mr. Wesley's opinions have no. con- 
nexion,) by what means the assurance of the Divine 
favour. is conveyed to the mind. Sodle have con- 
cluded that we obtain it by inferenctj others, by the 
direct iestimQny of the Holy Spirit to the mind* The 
latter was the opinion of Mr. Wesley ; but it was 
not so held, as to reject .the corroborating evidence 
.of inference. His words are, ^* It is hard to find 
terms ifk the language of men to explain the deep 

Ibings of God* But, perhaps, one might say, (de> 

6* 
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siring any one who is taught of God, to soften or 
strengthen the expression,) the testimony of the 
Spirit is an inward impression on the soul, whereby 
the Spirit of God witnesses to my spirit, that I am a 
child of Grod, that Christ hath loved me, and given 
himself for me, that/, even /, am reconciled to God.'^ 
This is Mr. Wesley's statement of the doctrine, from 
which it will appear that, in his view, the assurance 
spoken of above, as the only source of religious 
peace and joy, and without which such peace and 
joy cannot be connected with religion, is conveyed 
to the mind immediately by the Spirit of God. Be- 
fore, however, our '^ rational" religionists, headed 
by Mr. Southey, open the fhll cry of enthusiasm 
upon this venerable man, it is right to remind them, 
that he never failed to connect this doctrine with 
another, which, on the authority of St. Paul, he calls 
the witness of our own spirit, ^^ the consciousness of 
having received, in and by the spirit of adoption, 
the tempers *merktionei in* the word of God, as be^ 
longing to his adopted children — a consciousness 
that we are inwardly conformed, by the Spirit of 
God, to the image of his Son, and that we walk be- 
fore him injustice, mercy, and truth, doing the things 
which are plei^sing in his sight J' The manner in 
which he here connects the testimony of the Spirit 
of God, and the testimony of our own spirit, the 
direct and inferential testimony that we are in tiie 
favour of God, and which he never put asunder, 
though he assigned them distinct offices, cannot be 
overlooked if justice be done to his opinions; and 
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Mr. Seuthejy if he understood the siitiject, is most 
unfair in not stating it. In order to prevent pre^ 
avmptioj^f Mr. Wesley Teminds his readers, that this 
direct testimony is subsequent both to repentance, 
and a moral change so vast, that no man can mistake 
it who examines himself by the Scriptures ; and on 
(he other hand, to guard against delution^ be asks, 
<' How am 1 assured, that I do not mistake the voice 
of the Spirit ? (not meaning, however, any outward 
voice .) Even by the testimony of my own spirit, 
' by the answer of a good conscience towards God '^ 
Hereby you shall know that you are in no delusion, 
that you have not deceived your ofrn soul. The 
immediate fruits of the Spirit ruling in the heart, are 
love, joy, peace ; bowels of mercies, humbleness of 
mind, meekness, gentleness, long-suffering. And 
the outward fruits are, the. doing good to all men,* 
and a uniform obedience to all the commands of 
God.'' This is Mr. Wesley's doctrine, as stated by 
himself; and irom these extracts it will appear that 
Mr. Southey has>only taken that part of it which 
might best support his charge of enthusiasm, and 
has left out all those qualifications and guards under 
which this tenet was taught by the Founder of Me- 
thodism. I ask, then> for the proofs of the enthu- • 
siasm of this doctrine ai» thus stated ? An enthusias- 
tic doc^ne is unsupported by the sacred records, 
but the authority of Scf^ture i^ here pleaded. 
'< The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, 
ihat we are the Qbildren of G^d.'' The witnesses 
are the Spirit of God and our own spirit; and the 
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fact to which testimony is giFeni is that ^^ we are 
the children of God.'' ** And because ye are sons, 
God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your 
hearts, crying, '^ Abba, Father !'' Other passages 
of similar import occur in the New Testament, and 
to them might be added all those which speak of the 
inward intercourse of the Spirit of God with be- 
lievers, of his dwelling in them, and remaining with 
them the source of comfort- and peace, and which, 
therefore, imply the doctrine. Mr. Southey will 
allege ths^t other interpretations may be given. He, 
for ins^nce, woulcl furnish a different sense of the 
passages just cited ; biitHre we enthusiasts because 
we do not admit Mr. Southey's interpretations ? This 
is not surely tharule by which he distributes oppro- 
brious epithets. Other interpretations niay be given ; 
l>ut until we are convinced that Mr* Wesley and 
other divines have not given the most natural sense 
of th^ above passages, and one which is best sup- 
ported by the spirit and letter of other parts of the 
Sacred Volume, the aspersion of enthusiasm will 
not certainly induce us to abandon our opinion. 
Such passages, as it appears to us, cannot be inters 
preted but as teaching the doctrine of assurance, 
conveyed imnfediately to the mind of tn$e believers 
by the Holy Spirit, without allpwing such principles 
of coustructiojQ as would render the sense of Scrip- 
ture uncertain, and-uftsettle the evidence of some 
of the most important doctrines of our religion. 

But Mr. Wesley was not alone in this opinion, and 
Mr* Southey might have hesitated to brand him as 
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an enthusiast for teaching this doctrine, had he 
known that divines of the greatest eminence have 
held it, and precisely in the way it was taught by 
him. In his entire unacquaintance with theological 
knowledge, he appears to think that the opinion was 
an invention of the Founder of Methodism. But 
numerous quotations might be made from divines of 
the highest character in the church, to show that it 
was no novelty. A fe^ /extracts,* however, must 
suffice ; but they shaU ^be selected from different 
periods, to show that this truth has not been Without 
its testimony in the Church of England, from 4he 
time of the RefoI'mation itself. 

" In the SSth Psalm is contained the prayer of vne, who 
although he felt in himself, that he had not only man, but also 
God angry towaf ds him, yet he by prayei^ humbly resorted 
unto God, as the only port of consolatiop ; and, in the midst of 
his desperate state of trouble, put the hope of his salvation in 
Him whom he felt his enemy* Howbeit, no man of tumself 
can do this, but the Spirit of God that striketh man's heart with 
fear, prayeth for the ndan stricken and feared, with unspeakable 
groanings. And when you feel yourself, and know any other 
Oppressed after such soit, be glad : for after that God hath 
made you know wha^you be of yourself, ht unXl daubUess show 
you eomfoHf and declare urUo you tohat you be in Ckri^ his only 
Son ; and use prayer often, for that b the means whereby God 
will be sought unto 'for ffis gifts.'* Again, '*The patient man sees 
life hid under these miseries ' and adversities of this world, as 
light under]foul-clay, and in the mean tinie he hath the t^stimo*- 
ny of a good conscieuce,-and belieiwth God's promise to be his 
consolation in the world to come, which Is more worth to him 
than all the world is worth besides; and blessed is that man in 
wham God^s Spirit heareth record (hat he is (he Son tf Chd^ 
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Rom. viii. whatever troubles he suffers in this troublesome 
world." — Bishop Hooper. See Fox's Ads and Monuments/ 

" It is the proper effect of the blood of Christ to cleanse our 
consciences from dead works to serve the living God ; whlcb^ 
if we find it doth, Christ is come to us as he is to come ; and the 
Spirit IS come, and puts his teste, (witness.) And if we have 
his testefWe may go our way in peace; we have kept a right 
feast to him and to the memory of bis coming. Even so come, 
Lord Jesus, and come, O blessed Spirit, and hear untness to 
our spirit thai Ckr^stls water, ^nd his blood, we, have our part 
in both ; both In the fountain opened for sin and uncleanness, 
and in the biQod of the New TentamAit, the legacy whereof is 
everlasting life in thy kingdom of glory^. Whither, Christ that 
paid the purchase, and the Spirit that giveth the seisin, vouch* 
safe j:o bring us all." — Bishop Andrew. "^Sermon ofihe Sending 
of the Holy Ohost'' 

''So Gpd the Father loved^the world, that he gave his^Dnly 
begotten S6n, that whosoever believeth in h|m shauld not 
perish, hut have everlasting life. "So Qod the Son loved the 
world of his elect, that he gave Unto thfem the. Holy Spirit of 
promise; whereby ^ey are sealed unto the day of redemption; 
whereby according to ^he riches of his glory, they are^strength- 
ened with naight in the inner man ; by the virtue whereof shed 
abroad in their heajlts, they are enabled; to cry Abbat Father. 

gifts ! either of which is more worth than many worlds f yet. 
through thy goodness,0 Lord, both of them are mine. How rich 
is my soul, through thy Divine munificence! How overlaid with 
mercies! How safe in thine Almighty tuition ! How happy in 
thy blessed promise ! Now, therefore, I dare, in the might of 
my Ood, Ud defiance to all the gates of hell. Do your worst 
God is mine and I dm his. I am above youir malice in the right 
of him, whose I am. It is true I am weak^ but he is omnipotent* 

1 am sinful, but he is infinite holiness; that power, that holiness) 
in his gracious applicaiicn^ art mineP^ — Bishop HaJtVs Medita- 
tion on the Love of Christ. 

^ The Spirit which God hath given us to assure us that we 
are the sons of God, to enable us to call upon him as our 
Father." ^Hooker. Sermon of Cert&iinty ofFidth. 
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*^ Unto you, because ye are sons, God hatb sent forth the 

Spirit of his Son unto your hearts, to the end ye might know 

that Christ hath built you upon a rock immoveable, that he 

hath registered your names in the Book of Life." — Hooker, 

Strmona on Jude. 

^ From adoption flows all Christians^ joy, for the Spirit of 
adoption is, first, a mtness^ Rom. viii. 16. — Second, aSeal,£pb. 
iv, 30. — ^Third, the pledge atid earnest pf ourinheritan^e,£ph. 
i 14, setting a holy security on the^soul, whereby it rejoiceth 
even in affliction, in hope of ^l^J^'—ArtffWiBhop Usher. Sum 
0/nd Suhstance of Christian JReligion. 

'* This is one great office of j(he Holy Ghost, tt> ratify and 
seal up to us the forgiveness of our sins. 'In whom, afteri^e 
believed, ye were sealed with that Ho4y Spirit of (•romise,' " 
ifiC^^Biahop Bfowfi^igg^a Sermon on WhUaundaif, - \ 

" Let us be perfect, and of one mind, and the God of peace 
will fie with us, and give us that peace and comforl within, 
wfaach the iniquity of men may chance to deny us -without. 
If to be secure of heavep and t\^ glovies of it^ if to 
anticipate our final sentence, abd to know we shall be justi- 
fied and saved, when we come t6 die, a felicity greater than 
which no Christian can d<^ire now, or hope hereafter; 
this we shall not foil of, if we folio;? the Apostle's direction, 
Let usbeperfeet» be of one mind, &cc. toM&^ble:^sed assttranee 
also, the Spirit of Qod shall bear witness wiiH our spirits that we 
are the sons of CrodJ** — ^Mtshop Whke'^ Sermons^ toI.I .p. 125. 

''It is th^ office of the Holy Ghost to assure UB of the adop- 
tion of sons, to create in us a sense of the paternal love of 
God towards us, to give us an' earnest of our everlasting inheri- 
tance. The love of God is shed akroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost, whith is given Unto us. For as many as are led by 
ihe Spirit qfGod are the sons of God. And because we are sons, 
God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into our hearts, crying 
Abba, Father For we have not received 'the spirit of bondage 
again to feao'j but we have received the Spirit of adoption, 
whereby ufe cry Al^ba, Father. The Spirit itself bearing witness 
uith our spirit, that we are (he chUdren of God. As therefore 
we are born again by the Spirit, and receive from him our 
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regeneration, so we are also assured by ike samt Spirit of our 
adoption; and because being sons, we are also keira, heirs qf 
Oodi and joint heirs unth Chrigt^ by the same Spirit we have 
the pledge, or rather the earnest, of our inheritance. For Ht 
which establishelh us in Christy and hath anointed us^ is God^ 
who hath also sealed us^ and haih given us the earnest qf His 
Spirit in our hearts ; so that we are iealed with that Holy Spirit 
of promise, which is the earnest of our inheritanee until ihe re^ 
demption of the purchased possessionJ^^— Bishop Pearson on 
the Creed, 

" This IS that Hvwfia vioBtaukff that Spirit of adoption 
which constituteth us the 8on&ofGo4L qualifying us so to be 
by ' dispositions resembling God, and nlial affections towards 
him ; certifying us that we are so, and causing us^hy a free 
instinct, to cry, Abba, Father; running into his bosom of love, 
atod flying under the wings of his mercy in all our oeods and 
distresses ; whence as many as areled by the Spirit they (saith 
Paul ) are the sons of God, and the Spirit, itself bearethwUneM 
vnth our spirits (hat .we are the children of God** — Dr. hcutc 
Barrow^s Sermon on the Gift of the Holy Ghost. (S) 

This doctrine, id fact, is t:)ear]y assumed in the 

formularies of the national Church, and in some 

passages very unequivocally expressed. (4) This 
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(3) Mr. Soutbey delights in old Chrooiolera ; but perhaps the follow- 
. iog passage from HoUinahead's ChrwdclcB may have escaped him, 

and he may not have suspected that the old gentleman was as much 
an << enthusiast" in his views on this subject as Mr. Wesley. « It 
behooveth the godly to repose their hope in that grace which is freely 
granted through Jesus Christ, and to flee unto the mercies of God 
which are offered us in, with, and by his Son, to the end that we 
may at last find the tetiimony of hii Spirit working with oun, that 
we are his chosen children, whereby cometh peace of conscience 
to such as believe. Vol. I. p. 46. 

(4) <» All these fathiers, martyrs, and other holy men, whom St. 
Paul spake of, had their faith surely fixed on God, when all the 
world was against them. They did not only know God to be the 
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was ako the view of Luther ; (5) 'and it is found in 
all the old Calvintstic divines. It is true, that with 



Lord, Maker, and Governor of all men in the world ; but also they 
had a fecial eonfidenict and trtut, that he was and woald be their 
Godf their Comforter, Aider, Helper, Maintainer, and Defender, 
This 18 the Christian faith, which these Holy men had, and we also 
ought to have. And although they were not named Christian meU} 
yet was it a Christian faith that they had; for they looked for all be- 
nefits of God the Father, through the merits of his Son Jesus Christi 
as we now do. This difference is between them and us; for they 
looked when Christ should comet and we be in the time when he is 
come. Therefore, saith Augustine, the time is altered and changed, 
but not the faith. For we both have one faith in Christ. The same 
Boly Ghoit also thai tot have, had ihey* saith St. Paul. For as the 
Holy Ghost does teach us to trust in God, and to caU upon him as 
our Father, so did he teach them to say^ as it is written, Thou, Lord, 
art our Father and Redeemer ; and thy noma is wilhout Beginnings 
and everlasting. God gave them grace then to be bis cblldrent as 
he doth us now. But now, by the coming of our Saviour Christ, we 
have received more abundantly the Spirit of God in our hearts, 
toherehyvDt may conceive a greater faith, and a surer trustt than many 
of them had " — Homily on Faith. ^ 

(5) <^ He (Marl in Lather) was strengthened yet more by the dis« 
course of an old Augustine Monki concerning the certainty we may 
have that our sins are forginren. This he inferred from that Articia 
of our Creed, * I believe in the forgiveness of sins .*' strongly in* 
sisting, that these very words implied not barely a belief, that some 
men's^sinsiBire forgiven; but that each man is personally to believe 
for himself, < God, through Christ, has forgiven my sins.' God 
likewise gave him much comfort in his temptations, by that saying 
of St. Bernard, * It is necessary to believe, first of all, that you can- 
not have forgiveness but by the mercy of God ; and next to believe 
that through his mercy ihyuin^ are forgiven thee.* This is the witness 
which the Holy Spirit bears In thy heart, ' Thy sins are forgiven 
thee.^ And thus it is, that according to the Apostle, a man is juati-^ 
fied freely through faith.*'— Lt/e of Martin LiUher, by John Daniel 
Hersmachmid. 

7 
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this view, if the inquiry be fairly conducted, the 
doctrine of the direct witness of the Spirit is inevi- 
tably involved. None of the divines of this re- 
spectable class conceive, that a mere reformation of 
the external conduct is a sufficient ground for the 
•inference that men are justified, and adopted into 
the family of God ; they all contend for a change of 
heart, concomitant with justification, including a re- 
newed temper and hallowed affections — love, and 
confidence J and peace j and a Jilial spirit. They all 
state that this change, in all its parts, and throughout 
its whole process, is effected by the direct agency of 
the Holy Spirit. Between this view, if it were fully 
represented on jhe principles* of the IS ew Testa- 
ment, and the opinion charged so boldly with the 
most presumptuous fanaticism by Mr. Southey, there 
is no essential difference. Mr. Wesley's tenet i» 
substantially included in it, and the apparent dis- 
crepancy arises from the principles assumed, not 
being fully followed out by those who adopt them. 
They make assurance to rest upon the argument) 
that because certain changes have been effected in 
the hearts of believers, they are pardoned and 
adopted ; but these changes are not outward only 
they affect the heart, they produce holy affections — 
they include the production ofpeace^ of trusty of /oy, of 
hope — they are effected by the Spirit of God, and 
the whole forms the ground of the assurance, that 
we are the children of God. This may be further 
illustrated. The question at issue is, ^' Am I a child 
of God ?'' The Scriptures declare, that <' as many 
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as are led by the Spirit of 6od» are the sons of God.'' 
linqaire, then, whether I have the Spirit of God, 
and in order to determine this, I examine whether I 
have '^ the fraita of the Spirit^' Now» ^ the fruits ^ 
of the Spirit are love, joj$ peace, gentleness, good- 
ness, meeki^ess, faith, temperance;'' and having 
sufficient evidence of the existence of these fruits, I 
conclude I have the Spirit of God» and am,' there- 
fore, a pardoned and accepted child of God. This 
is the statement. But among these enumerated 
fruits we find affections, as well as principles, and 
Inorals; We have ^^ lova^ joy , and peace^ aa well as 
geiUlwess, goodn€a9y nuekneis, faith^ and temperance^ 
Now, if it be said on one side, that no one has a 
right to conclude tb^t ^^ he is so led by the Spirit of 
God,'' as safely to infer that he is a child of God, 
who has only the affections of '' peace and joy'' to 
ground his confidence upon, the same may for as 
good a reason be affirmed, if he have ^^ meekness and 
temperance," without *^ love, and peace, and joy :" 
the love, and the peace, and joy, being as much 
fruits of the Spirit as the moral qualities also enu- 
merated; but this love, peace, and joy, are the 
fruits of the Spirit's agency, and they are the fruits 
of' his dgency aS the Comforter, the Spirit of adop- 
tion, and from that alone can they spring. This 
view of the manner in which assurance is obtained, 
varies then from Mr. Wesley's doctrine only in being 
ambiguous. The love, peace, and joy of the Spirit, 
answers to his doctrine of the direct witness; and 

he argues, that they can only be the results of that 

.7* 
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pardon of which we are by them assured ; and the 
meekness, gentleness, faith, and temperance, are his 
corroborative proofs that our filial confidence, and 
" joy in the Holy Ghost,*' are not delusions : so 
near must all those come together on this point, 
who believe in the religion of the hearty and the 
agency of the Holy Spirit; who admit that the 
change which Christianity effects in all who truly 
receive it, gives peace to the conscience, and in- 
spires love and filial confidence towards God, as. 
well as implants all the principles of a spiritual tem- 
per and a holy life. If any who profess to have 
such views of religion do not thils approximate, it 
is to be feared that they ground their favourable in- 
ferences as to personal justificatipn, upon too narrow 
a basis; that they leave out many of those pre- 
mises from which alone the conclusion can be fairly 
drawn ; and it may be well for them seriously to 
consider whether • they are " led by the Spirit of 
God,'' so as to have any authority to conclude that 
they are the sons of God, when they know him not 
as the Spirit of God, crying, Abba, Father; as a 
Comforter, abiding with them, and mingling with 
moral qualities the peace and joy which he alone 
can inspire, and ^' diedding abroad that love of 
God in the heart,'' which alone can arise from a 
perception of hifl being '^ reconciled to us by the 
death of his Son.t' If, however, it should be asjked) 
why, if this view of the doctrine of assurance sub- 
stantially implies that of Mr. Wesley, he did not 
teach it in this less-exceptionable form, I answer, 
1. That he had the sanction of the greatest divines 
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of the Reformation, and of the Church of (England, 
for the doctrine of the assurance of pardon and 
adoption generally* 

2. That he might plead the authority of the 
greater number of them for the communication of 
that assurance to the mind by the direct agency of 
the Holy Spirit. 

3. That his mind was too discriminating not to 
perceive, that in the scheme of assurance by in- 
ference from moral changes only, there was a total 
neglect of the offices eiqplicitly ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit in the New Testament, and which in this 
scheme are unnecessary, viz. That of bearing wit- 
ness with the spirits of believers, that they are the 
children of God^ — that of the Spirit of adoption, by 
which they call God Father in that special sense in 
which it is correlative to that sonship which we ob- 
tain only by justifying faith in Christ ; and that of a 
Comforter, promised to* the disciples to abide with 
them " for ever,'* that their " joy might be full.'' 

4. That in the scheme of inferential assurance^ 
when stated, a& above, in a way most accordant with 
the work of the Holy Spirit on the mind ; the doc- 
trine of his direct agency in producing love, and 
peace, and joy, feelings which could not exist in the 
degree spoken of in the Gospel as attainable by be- 
lievers,without a previous, or concomitant assurance, 
of the Divine favour, is implied : and he felt there- 
fore, that it ought to be fully avowed and taught^ 
both as a less ambiguous method of stating the doc- 
trine, and because the sense of several important 
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passages of Scripture are more fuUj expressed by it, 
and offices directly ascribed to the Holy Ghost ac- 
knowledged. 

5. That his own experience, and the experience 
of thousands within bis own knowledge, had given 
confirmation to bis interpretation of the doctrine of 
inspiration on this subject. They had mourned as 
penitents ; they had sought for forgiveness, through 
the merits of the Divine atonement ; the burden of 
their sins had been removed ; they had ^^ love, and 
peace, and joy,^' they were able to repose with 
filial confidence upon God : nor was this a transient 
emotion, it was '' the permanent sunshine of the 
breast;^' it was not affected by outward {roubles of 
life> it was unshaken by sickness, and unquenched by 
death* All this, with Mr. Southej, is enthusiasm; 
but it was so connected with a holy life, and Chris* 
tian temper, and with works of cliarity and piety; 
it was so uniform in those who experienced it, and 
so eminently connected with '' gentleness, goodness, 
meekness, faith, and temperance ;^' and, in a word, 
looked so much like a better principle, and assimi- 
lated so nearly with what is described in the word of 
God as the work of the Spirit, and as '^ true and un. 
defiled religion/' that Mr. Wesley was as little dis- 
posed to succumb to the opinions of the philoso- 
phists and formalists of his day who impugned it as 
an enthusiastic excitement, as we, in the present, to 
bow to the equally important authority of Mr* 
Southey. — The doctrine is grounded certainly on no 
forced, no fanciful interpretation of Scripture ; and 
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it holds up, as of possible attainment, one of the most 
important and richest comforts of the human mind. 
It leaves no doubt as to a question, which, whilst 
problematical, must, if we are earnest in seeking 
our salvation, be fatal to our peace-^whether we are 
now accepted of God ; it supposes an intercourse 
between God and the minds of good men, which is 
surely, in the full ^nd genuine spirit of the Christian 
religion, eminently called the '* ministration of the 
Spirit;'^ and it is accompanied, as taught by Mr* 
Wesley, though the contrary is by Mr. Southey so 
often ignorantly supposed, with nothing inimical to 
sober practical piety* That like the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone, it is capable of perver- 
sion, under the mask of religion,^is very true. Many 
have perverted both the one and the other. Faith 
with some has been made a discharge from duty » 
and with respect to the direct witness of the Spirit, 
fancy has no doubt been taken, in some instances, 
for reality. But this could never legitimately follow 
from the holy preaching of 4Ir» Wesley. His view 
of the doctrine is so opposed to license and real 
enthusiasm, to pride, and self-sufficiency, that it can 
only be made to encourage tbem, by so manifest a 
perversion, that this has never taken place except 
among those most ignorant of his writings. He 
never encouraged any to expect this grace but the 
truly penitent ; he prescribed to them ^' fruits meet 
A>r repentance.^' He believed that justification was 
always accompanied by conversion of heart ; and 
as constantly taught^ that this comfort, this assu- 
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ranee, could remain the portion only of the humble 
and spiritual, and was uniformly and exclusively con- 
nected with a faith, sanctifying and obedient* He 
believed that the fruits of the Spirit were love, joy, 
peace, as well as gentleness, goodness, meekness, 
and faith ; but he also taught that all who were not 
living under the constant influence of the latter, 
would fatally deceive themselves by any pretensions 
to the former. 

But Mr. Southey fancies that bis notions on this 
subject are confirmed by circumstances. He is con- 
founded, and even shocked, with the instantaneous 
impressions made upon many persons under the 
preaching of Mr. Wesley and his coadjutors, and 
with the sudden transition of others into this state of 
peace and assurance. The inference, therefore, is, 
that delusion and animal excitement supplied the 
place of genuine conversion* 

This» also, is a subject of which Mr. Southey is 
very ill qualified to judge. If his views of religion, 
a9 far as they can be collected from his *' Life of 
Wesley,'^ be correct, then his conclusion is just ; but 
if he be essentially erroneous, and what has already 
been adduced of his opinions afibrds strong pre* 
sumption of it, what he refers to fancy, may have 
been a sober reality, to which his philosophy may 
have blinded himself without alterkig, in the least, 
the facts of the case as to others. 

All philosophy which opposes itself to the truth, 
is, sooner or later, found to be spurious; and Mr. 
Southey's will not 1^^ bear iM test to which it 
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mast be subjected. It is at least not Christian phi- 
losophy, and concludes as forcibly against Chris- 
tianity as against Methodism. The facts before him 
Were, that not a few persons, but many thousands in 
different parts of the kingdom, were, by the preach- 
ing of Mr. Wesley and others, suddenly hrovight un- 
der a religious concern ; that they were affected 
with sorrow for their sinful lives; that on being in- 
structed in the Christian doctrine, thi^t Almighty God 
** pardoneth and absolvethrall them that truly repent, 
and unfeignedly believe his ho}j Gospel," they were 
brought, often suddenly, into a state of comfort and 
joy; that the course of their tempers and lives be" 
came changed; that they lived and died (6) in per- 
fect contrast with their former liabits and character, 
" adorning the doctrine of God their Saviour in all 
things.'' These were the alleged facts which Mr. 
Southey had to account for ; and had he conducted 
his inquiry in the spirit of a true philosopher, he 
would first have ascertained the truth of the facts 

(6) Mr Southey bas afew slars at.what wecall, with many other 
Christians, the ** experience'^ of ptoas people, comprising an account 
of their conversion, their life, and the manner of their death. As 
■ to recording the manner in which good men die, we refer him to the 
venerable Hooker. '* The death of the stiints of Qod is precious in 
his sight, and shall it seem superfluous, at such times as these are, to 
bear in what manner they have ended their lives? The care of the 
living, both to live and die well, must be increased, when they know 
their departure shall not be folded op in silence. Again, when they 
bear how mercifully God hath dealt with others in the hour of their 
last need, beside the praise they give to God, is not their hope much 
confirmed against the day of their dissolution ?** — Sermon en the 
Remedy against Sorrow and Fear, 
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themselves* He would have inquired, whether, 
though in some instance the impressions might he 
evanescent, the great majority of persons so influ- 
enced underwent a permanent moral change of spi- 
rit and conduct* To such an inquiry he might have 
received a satisfactory answer; as satisfactory as the 
good report of the nearest observers of the lives of 
the persons in question, in every place of their resi- 
dence ; evidence as strong as can be obtained when 
the characters of men ar§ in question, and which, if 
resisted in this case, may be resisted in that of every 
man, of every profession of religion, whose reforma- 
tion, and subsequent good conduct and Christian de- 
meanour, are also matters of observation and testi- 
mony* In the instances under consideration, those 
effects were produced for which religion was given 
to man, and Christianity itself sent down from hea- 
ven. The commission of St. Paul was thus to re- 
form and to convert men, by the preaching of the 
Gospel ; and when the same effects followed the 
preaching of the same doctrines, by men, endowed, 
as even Mr. Southey will sometimes allow^ with 
much of the Apostle*s spirit, what principle does he 
assume when he refuses to attribute them to the 
same causes, — the force of Divine truth, and God's 
blessing upon it? When the effects are the same, as 
far as human eye can discern, as complete, as per- 
manent ; when the process through which they have 
been evolved has no essential difference, what is the 
philosophy which assigns a different cause, but a 
wretched and pitiful prejudice which vanity and af- 
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fectation have attempted to digniij with that appel* 
latioQ ? If religioas enthusiasm could produce such 
results, then h there as much reason to assign this 
as the cause of conversion, not only in the Apostolic 
age, but in all churches which have possessed a faith- 
ful, warning, and earnest ministry; for wherever such 
a ministry has existed, it has been instituted for the 
purpose of effecting such conversions, and, under 
Divine influence, it has always been more or less 
successful. If, on the otAer hand» we are warrant- 
ed by the Scriptures to expect the conversion of 
careless, worldly, and immoral men, from the error 
of their ways, by the faithful exhibition of the warn- 
ing and inviting truths of the Gospel in the ministry 
of holy men, then the successes of Mr. Wesley ac- 
cord with the principles, the spirit, and intentions of 
Christianity, and by every Christian philosopher 
must be resolved into its influence. If his successes 
were much greater than those of ordinary ministers, 
he was " in labours more abundant ;'' if they were 
more extensive, it was because he filled a wider 
range of action ; if they were produced among a 
class of people usually most distinguished for irregu- 
larity of conduct, and barbarism of manners, it was 
because he sought them out, and carried into their 
streets, and places of resort, an instruction which 
they had never been disposed to seek for them* 
selves. 

But the mere circumstance of the sudden conver- 
sion of sonoe of Mr* Wesley's hearers, is, with Mr. 

Southey, fatal to any other conclusiooy than that the 

8 
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excitement produced was fanatical. The justice of 

this conclusion shall also be examined. 

Palej, . who will not be suspected of enthusiasm^ 

has the following observations on conversion. 

|jp '* At tbifl day we have not Jews and Geatiles to preach tO; 
but persons in as really an unconverted statei as any Jew or 
GentUe could be in our Saviour's time. They are no mofe 
CbristianSy as to any actual benefit of Christianity to their souls, 
than the most hardened Jew, or the mqst profligate Gentile, 
was in the age of the Gospel. As to any difference in the two 
eases, the difference is all agaihst them. These must be con- 
verted, before they can be saved. The course of their thoughts 
must be changed, the very principle upon which they act must 
be changed. Considerations which never, or hardly ever, 
entered into their minds, must deeply and perpetually engage 
them — ^Views and motives, which did not influence them at 
all, either as checks from doing evil, or as inducements to do 
good, must become the views and motives which they regular- 
ly consult, and by which they are guided : that is to say, there 
must be a revolution of principle ; the visible conduct will fol- 
low the change ; but there must be a revolution within." 

This " revolution within,'' this " change in (he 
principle of action, must take place at some specific 
time* It may be slow in reaching that point where 
it gives the new and complete turn to the will and 
affections, and habits* This is not denied* Mr. 
Wesley, and the Methodists, never taught that all 
true conversions were instantaneous, though thev 
believed many of them to be so; but how will Mr. 
Southey prove that all sudden apparent conversions 
are fictitious and imaginary ? To influence the 
will, and move the afiections to serious and spiri- 
tual objects> the truths of religion must be presented 
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to the mind, for nothing beside has been ever known 
to produce those effects. But to some person this truth 
may come in the slow process of elementary in- 
8truction,and careful advicefrom childhood; to others 
it may be presented, in all its great elements, at 
once; or they may be suddenly revived in their minds; 
and to them it will have the additional interest which 
arises from novelty, their habits of life having taken 
them out of the way of regular instruction, and their 
religious education having either been neglected, 
or its impressions obliterated by the long practice of 
vice. In such cases, what reason can Mr. Southey 
give, why the display of the stirring and solemn truths 
of the Gospel, unfolded by a living preacher with 
earnestness, perspicuity, and pathos, should not pro- 
duce strong and sudden effects, and that the impres- 
sions thus made should not be deep and lasting ? A 
true philosophy might have informed him that the 
minds of men are differently constituted : that some 
are slow to judge and to feel, and that what they 
hear rarely produces any great immediate effect. 
The impression is made by subsequent reflection : 
like the ruminating animals, they do not feed for im- 
mediate digestion, but reserve that to a second 
process. In others, the intellectual powers are more 
active, and the affections more yielding. Minds of 
this class are easily won to an opinion, or course 
of action, in the common affairs of life ; and there 
exists no reason why this peculiarity of mental dis- 
position should not influence reKgious experience, 
though a super-human agent m«st necessarily be sup- 
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posed carrying on his designs, and exerting his influ- 
ence, along with^ and 6y, our constitutional qualities. 
It would be as manifestly absurd to deny, that true 
conversion may follow a sudden impression upon 
yielding minds, and to affirni, that itinust be confined 
to persons of slow and hesitating intellects, as to 
deny, that a decisive course of action, of any kind, 
cannot follow when the motives to it are ui^ed upon 
a susceptible spirit, and the force of them is imme- 
diately admitted. Determination of the will, and 
perseverance in effort, are essential to rational and 
proper conduct of any kind. But with whatever 
variety the Creator of men has formed the human 
spirit, it is not to be supposed, that it has, in any 
case, a constitution which renders decisive ' choice, 
and perseverance, impracticable. Those effects do 
not always result from slow and reluctant operations 
of mind; they are not inconsistent with susceptibility. 
Each disposition has its disadvantages, and each its 
excellence. The cautious need energy, the ardent 
watchfulness and support ; but every thing rich in 
sentiment, firm in choice, and constant in action, 
may exist in each das^ of character. To suppose 
the contrary would be a reflection on ouir Maker, who 
uses variety as the means of exhibiting his wisdom, 
but never sacrifices to it his own great and benefi- 
cent purposes, and the moral capabilities of his 
creatures. From those sudden yeildings of the mind 
to impressions of a religious kind which are so fre^- 
quently the objects of Mr. Southey's scpfTs, what 
then can be reasonably concluded ? Mr. Southey 
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may not believe io the necessity of Divine influence 
in order to conversion ; but if he thinks conversion 
from sin to holiness possible, by any means ; and 
that nothing more are necessary to effect it than the 
declaration and enforcement of the doctrines and 
sanctions of religion, even then had he considered 
the variety of our mental constitutiont his philosophy 
would have been quite as respectable had heallowed, 
that the decisive turn might have been given to the 
will suddenly, and that such an effect is not only a 
very possible, but a very natural circumstance. The 
converts in question were not above the necessity of 
further instruction ; they had, it may be granted, 
much to iearn, and their very susceptibility exposed 
them to the danger of unsteadfastness ; but it is 
enough' for the argument, if views of the truth and 
solemnity o£ religion were communicated in suffi- 
cient force to influence a right choice, and to pro-i 
duce a new order of affections, that the determination 
was sufficiently decided to lead them to renounce evil, 
and to frequent, with seriousness, those ordinances 
of religion which would administer to them further 
light, and renewed strength. But we do not think with 
Mr* Southey, that conversion is a natural process, 
though carried on thrpugh and by our natural 
powers. We are better instructed, I hope, in the 
Scriptures, and the doctrines of all true churches ; 
though if we allowed the correctness of Mr. Sou they 's 
view of this great change, it is sufficiently manifest, 
that no good reason lies against the notion, that 

conversion may be effected much more rapidly 

8* 
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in some minds than in others ; and that sudden* 
ness and slowness are mere circumstances, quite 
unconnected with the essence of the question. We 
believe the testimony of Scripturcy that the Spirit is 
not onljr given to the disciples of Christ, after they 
assume that character, but in order to their be- 
coming his disciples ; that, according to the words 
of our Lord, he is sent *' to convince the world of 
sin," to the end that they may believe in Christ ; 
and that whenever the Gospel is faithfully and fully 
proclaimed by the ministers of Christ, it is ^^ the 
power ofOod unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth," and is made so by the accompa^pying influ* 
ence of the Holy Ghost. If, for this belief, we are 
charged with fanaticism we are in too much good 
company to be . put out of countenance ; but, if 
this doctrine be allowed, it will be difficult to prove 
Mr. Wesley a fanatic for' his belief in the reality 
of sudden conversions. Who shall prescribe 
a mode to Divine operation? Who, if he be- 
lieves in such an influence accompanying the truth, 
shall presume tO say, that when inspired truth 
is proposed, the attention of the careless shall be 
roused by a gradual and slow process only? — that the 
heart shall not be brought into a state of right feeling 
as to eternal concerns, but by a reiteration of means 
which we think most adapted to produce that ef- 
fect ? — or, that no influence on the mind is genuine 
and divine, if it operate not in a prescribed man- 
ner ? — that the Holy Spirit shall not avail himself of 
the variety which exists in the mental constitutions 
•f men, to effect his purposes of mercy by different 
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mBthods ? — and that the operations of grace shall not 
present, as well as those of natorei that beauteous 
variety which so much illustrates the glory of Him 
'^who workethall itt all?^' And who shall say»that even 
the peculiarities of men's natures- shall not, in many 
instances, be even set aside in the course of a Divine 
and secret operation, touching the springs of action, 
and opening the sources of feeling, giving an intensity 
of action to the one, and a flow to the other, which 
shall more Eminently mark his finger in a work which 
his own glory, and the humility proper to man, 
require should be known and acknowledged as the 
work of God alone? Assuredly there is nothing in 
the reason o{ the case to fix the manner of producing 
such effects to one rul6, and none in Scripture. In- 
stances of sudden conversion occur in the New Tes- 
tament in sufficient number to warrant us to concludei 
that this may be often the mode adopted by Divine 
wisdom, and especially in a slumbering age, to arouse 
attention to long-despised and neglected truths. The 
conversions at the day of Pentecdst were sudden, 
and, for any thing which appears to the contrary, 
they were real; for the persons so influenced were 
thought worthy to be ** added to the church." Nor 
was it by the miracle of tongues that the effect was 
produced. If miracles could have'conterted them, 
they had witnessed greater thaii even that glorious 
day exhibited. The dead had been raised up in 
their sight y the earth had quaked beneath their feet ; 
the sun had hid himself, and made an untimely night; 
the graves had given up their dead ; and Christ him* 
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self had arisen ffom a tomb sealed and watched* It 
was not by the impression of the miracles of tongues 
alone, but bj that supervenient gracious influence 
which operated with the demonstrative sermon of 
Peter, after the miracle had ejLcited the attention of 
his hearers, that they were ^^ pricked in their hearts, 
and cried. Men and brethren, what shall we do ?'' 

The only true rule of judging of professed con* 
version is its fruits. The mode may vary from cir- 
cumstances of which we are not the judges, nor 
can be, until we know more, both of the wondrous 
and mystic powers of mind, and of that intercourse 
with it which Almighty God in his goodness con- 
descends to hold* Our author is certainly not a 
better judge of these matters than others, and the 
reality of the conversjon of thousands by the ho* 
noured ministry of Mr. Wesley, stands on evidence 
too decisive to be shaken by the objections be takes 
to the mode ; and it would be still unshaken were 
those objections more powerful th.an he has been 
able to make them* By the effects we are content 
that the conversions produced under the preaching 
of the Founders of Methodism should be judged* (7) 

<7) Of timilar effects prodaced iu New England, in the year 
1734, and of which Mr. Southey probably never beardi or he would 
not have spoken of jftethodisn producing a ** ntw ditease,** Presi- 
dent Edwards thus speaks : — 

'* The extraordinary influence that has lately appeared on the 
minds of the people in this land; causing in them an uncommon con- 
cern about the things of religion, is undoubtedly, iu generali from 
the Spirit of Ood/' There are but two things that need to be known, 
In order to such a work's being judged of, via. Facts and Rules. The 
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To Mr. Southey, however, it seems eminently 
strange and absurd, not only that inconsiderate per- 

rales of the word of God we have laid before jis ; and as to facta » 
there are but twd ways that we can come at them, so as to be in a 
capacity to compare them with the rules, either by our own obser- 
vation! or by information from others .that have had opportunity to 
observe. 

<* As to this work that has lately been carried on in the land, there 
are so many things concerning it that are notorio'ns, as, unless the 
apostle John was out in his rules, are sufficient to determine it to be 
in general the work of God. It is notorious that the Spirit that is 
at work, takes off persons' minds from the vanities of the world* 
engages them in a deep concern about eternal happiness, puts them 
upon earnestly seeking their salvation, and convinces them of the 
dreadfnlness of sin, and of their own guilty and miserable state by 
nature. It is notorious that it awakens men^s consciences, and 
makes them sensible of the dreadfulness of God's auger, and causes 
in them a great desire,, and earnest care and endeavour to obtain his 
favour. It is notorious that it puts them upon a more diligent im- 
provement of the means of grace which God has apointed. it is 
also notprious, that, in general, it works in persons a greater re- 
gard to the word of G6d, and desire of rpading it. And it is no- 
toriously manifest|that the Spirit in general operates as a Spirit of 
troth, making persons more sensible of what is really true, in those 
things that concern their eternal salvation : as that they must diei 
and that life is very short and uncertain ; thaV there is a great and 
just God, whom they are accountable to, and that they stand In 
great need of a Saviour. It is furthermore notorious, that this Spirit 
makes persons more sensible of the value of that Jesus that was 
crucified, and their need of him ; and that it puts them upon ear* 
nestly seeking an interest in him. It can|^ot be but these things 
stfbuld be apparent to people in general'through the land ; for these 
things are not done in a corner. The work that has been wrought, 
has not been confined to a few towns in some remote parts of the 
land, but has been carried on in many places, and in the principal 
and most populous, and public places in it. And it has now been 
continued for a considerable time, so that there has been a great 
deal of opportunity to observe the manner of the work." Di$- 
iingmshing Marks of a Work of God. 
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sons should suddenly become serious under the 
preaching and advices of Mr. Wesley and his coadju. 
tors; but that those who had been thus impressed 
should often profess to have obtained the forgive- 
ness of sin, and to have been brought, in some cases 
instantaneously, into a state of peace and joy of 
spirit} so as to be able to assign the time of their 
conversion. Ais observations on these facts can 
create n6 surprise. The wonder indeed is, from his 
almost total unacquaintance \^iththe Scriptures, and 
the writings of the best divines, and from the very 
superficial attention he has paid to religious subjects, 
that he has allowed so much good to have arisen 
from what to nim appeared, and could not but ap- 
pear to be, ^' the high fever of enthusiasm.^' He is 
therefore less to be censured for the unfavourable 
sentences he pronounces upon those who made pro- 
fession of this experience^ (a term which, of course, 
he ridicules,) than for writing on a subject for which 
he was every way so ill furnished. 

It was remarked, in the observations on the doc- 
trine of assurance, that, before that subject could be 
discussed with such writers as our author, several 
important previous questions^ must be settled. The 
same remark applies to the communication of 
assurance instantaneously to the mind of a true 
penitent. I shall, however, assume, that the doc- 
trine of assurance^ generally considered, has been 
already proved from the Scriptures; and if assurance 
of the favour and forgiveness of the Being we have^ 
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offended be attainable, through the merits and inter- 
cession of our Saviour, and by the instrumentalitj of 
repentance and an humble trust, it must follow, in the 
first place, that forgiveness itself is an instantaneous 
act: whatever may be said of the gradual or instanta- 
neous manner in which a perception of this act is 
conveyed to the mind, the act of grace admits of no 
degrees. It is in itself, and must be from its nature, 
instantaneous and complete. There is in Almighty 
God a kind and benignant disposition to all mankind; 
but as actual forgiveness, and with it adoption, and 
the conferring a title to eternal life, are suspended 
upon conditions) the performance of those condi- 
tions of which hone but God himself can be the 
Judge, is necessary to parddiQ. In the moment they 
are performed, the act of grace takes place, and ne- 
cessarily it can be but the act 6{ a moment — one 
single volition, so to speak, of the mind of God. 
Now, whether our inward perception of this change 
in our relations to a Being whom we have offended, 
but who is now reconciled to us through the merit 
of his Son, be instantaneous too, and answers to the 
act of forgiveness in the mind of God, is the second 
step of the inquiry ; and, allowing us the former pre- 
mises, the answer must be, in all ordinary cases, in 
the affirmative. It is surely unreasonable to sup- 
pose, that when an act of forgiveness has taken 
place, the mind should be left in its former doubts 
and darkness ; that it should remain oppressed with 
fear, when the ground of apprehension is, in fact, 
taken away; or that those intercourses between 
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God and the mind in acts of devotion, the existence 
of which all orthodox divines have held, should not 
assume a different character, and become filial on 
one part, and paternal on" the other, and therefore 
be supporting and consolatory. The Scriptures 
abound in similar representations. To all true be- 
lievers the Almighty is represented as the " God of 
peace and consolation ;*' as *' a Father ;'* as " d^veJl- 
ing in them, and walking in them/' Nay, there is a 
marked distinction between the assurances of grace 
and favour made to penitents and to believers. The 
declarations as to the farmer are highly consolatory ; 
but they constantly refer to some future good de- 
signed for them by the God before whom they hun^- 
ble themselves, for the encouragement of their 
seeking prayers, and their efforts of trust. " To 
that man will / Ipok, (a Hel^raism for showing fa- 
vour,) saitb the Lord, who is poor, and of a contrite 
spirit.'' The " weary and heavy laden" are mVlted 
to Christ, that he may ^* give rest to their souls.'* 
The Apostles exhorted men to repent and be bap- 
tised, «»$*} in order to the remission of sins. But to 
all who, in the Christian sense, are believers, or 
who have the faith by which we are justified, the 
language is much higher. ^' We have peace with 
God.'* " We joy in God, by whom we have received 
the atonement." '^rhey are exhorted " to rejoice in 
the Lord always." ** The spirit of bondage'* is 
exchanged for '* the Spirit of adoption :" They are 
" Christ's.'' They are ** children, heirs of God, 
•and joint heirs with Christ." They ** rejocie in 
hope of the glory of God." They are " alwyas 
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.confident, knowing that whilst at home in the body, 
they are absent from the Lord, but that when absent 
from the body, they shall be present with the Lord/' 
This state of confidence, joy, and hope, then is 
not only attainable by true Christians ; but it forms 
an entire contrast with their feelings in the early 
stage of their religious experience, when, as the 
Church of England expresses it, they " are tied and 
bouad with the chain of their sins," and are be- 
seeching " the pitifulness of the Divipe mercy to 
unloose them*'' Now between these states of re* 
ligious depression and peace, thfere is a vast distance; 
and though the rapidity with which the mind may 
pass from one to the other, is a subject which we 
cannot reduce to any law, or pretend to impose a 
rule upon, without betraying either ienorance or 
presumption, there' must still be a point, whether 
reached gradually, or by the sudden influence of 
encouraging truths presented to the mind, under the 
influence of the Divine Spirit, exciting its trust, 
where dbubt gives place to confidence, and agitation 
is tranquillized by a power to repose entirely on ^e 
promises of God* And this holds equally good, whe-^ 
ther the theory of assurance be, that it is obtained in- 
directly by inference from the Scriptures, or by im- 
inediate communication from the Spirit of God, cor- 
roborated by those fruits and characters, which ia 
the Scriptures are said to accompany his presence 
as the Spirit of adoption, and the Comforter. The 
mode is not essential to the argument, though an 

important question in itself. In eithe^r case the a?- 
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fiUFancewbicfa is .complete and satisfactory, however 
obtained, stands opposed to the prerions state of 
doubt ; and th« transition from one to the other, 
whatever may be the degree of approach to assu- 
rance, hoirever alleviated the previous doubts may 
have been by hope, on one side of this point' of rest 
ftnd eenfidenccy and however the subsequent faith 
may advance in strength *on the other, can be only 
the work of a moment: a fact of which our co'nscious- 
tiess on other subjects may well enough assure ns. 
The transition will be more marked in some cases 
than in others ; that depends upon the state of the 
inind immediately previous to itsibecoming assured 
of the -Divine favour; as that again depends both upon 
aatuml sUseef^HiHity, and' (with all deference to Mr. 
Sotfthey,) upon the nxodes of Divine operation. The 
rising vf the sun Js more exactly marked at the 
ei^uatOT ij^an near the poles, because there is less 
twilij^t* A poignant distress of mind, a feeling 
8ach«i^ thait which the Liturgy describes under the 
term '^miserable sinners^'' may remain until the 
iliomeht the -mind is enabled to apprehend and ap- 
propriate to itself the consolatory promises of the 
Crospel, and in that case, as the change is more 
strikingly distinguished, it is a natural result that the 
time should' be often ascertained ; that it should be 
deeply written in the tablet of a grateful memory, 
and be recurred to with humble and adoring 
admiration of the love and condescension of God. 
Paley has a passage in bis Sermons immediately fol- 
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lowing the extract before given, which, thou^ on 

conversion generally, is applicable here* 

^ A change so entire, so deep, and important as this, I do 
allow to be conversion ; and no one, who is in the situation 
above described, can be saved without undergoing it ; and he 
must necessarily, both be sensible of it at th^same tjme, and 
remember it all bis life afterwards. It is too momentous an 
event ever to be forgotten. A man might as easily fovget his 
escape from a shipwreck. Whether it was sudden, or wh^her 
it was gcadual, if it was effected, (and the fruits will prove 
that,) it was a true conversion : and every such person may 
justly, both Ufelieve and say to himself, that he^ was converted 
at a particular assignable time. I| may not' be necessary to 
speak of his convfirsion ; but he will always think of it with 
unbounded thankfuloj^ to the Giver of all grace,^ the Author 
of all mercies, spiritual as well as temporal" 

Both on the subject of assurance, |Lnd ita commu- 
nication to the mind, Mr. Southey has judged, as 
though these doctrines were isolated from the com- 
mon faith, and almost, peculiar to Mr. Wesley; and 
from this have arisen his indecent charges of fana- 
ticism* If the Scriptures. connect grief of mind 
vrfth repentance, and pardon, filial intercourse with 
God, and peace with faith^ the doctrine of assu- 
rance inevitably follows ; but if repentance be a 
form of contrite words, and faith a' simple opinion^ 
and devotion a ceremony, then are we, and all who 
hold the doctrine, fanatical and visionary. Let Mr* 
Southey choose between the horns of the dilemma. 
In one case he must recall or very- much modify 
his aspersions of Mr. Wesley and his followers ; in 
the other he must renounce his profession of Chris*- 
tianity, and return to Socinianism or infidelity. 
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Mr. Southey gives special prominence in his work 
to what he calls the *' extravagances^' of Methodism* 
The " outcries'^ and other irregularities, which oc- 
curred in consequence of the preaching of Mr. 
Wesley, and his fellow-labourers, are carefully col- 
lected, and on every occasion presented to the 
reader, together with such extracts from Mr. Wes- 
ley's Journals, from letters, and other publications, 
as may best serve the purpose of exhibiting a fright- 
ful or ridiculous picture. The occurrences thus se- 
lected as illustratrons of the enthusiasm of the 
Founders of Methodism and their followers, could 
not but strike Mr. Southey ; aad it will, ^without 
hesitancy, -be allowed that a. biogriiphy of Mr. Wes- 
ley would havcc been incomplete without due notice 
of them. ^They were circumstances which Mr. 
Wesley himself felt no wish to suppress, and are 
fair subjects of remark with a writer of his life. That 
they are brought forward is not, therefore, matter of 
complaint ; but the manner in which they are ex- 
hibited^ and the use made of them, lie open to ani- 
madversion. * Whether these " extravagances'' 
were positive evils, or admit of explanation or 
excuse/ are questions I lay aside for the present. 
Let them be considered as ridiculous and as hypocri- 
tical as Mr. Southey pleases,. this shall not now be 
disputed with hinu The objection is, that they ard 
not stated fairly and liberally. 

In the first place, they are made so prominent in 
Mr. Soutbey's book, that the impression upon the 
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read€r) not acquainted with the History of Method^ 
ism is, thai in its early stages at lenst, wherever ^ 
Mr. Wesley and hi» preachers went, sce-nes of con* 
fasion and disorder occurred among their hearers ; 
and that, in alinost every place, outcries, bodily con- 
vulsions, raptures, and ecstasies, marked the intro- 
duction and progress of Methodism. This is an 
error which bas<«risen from the author's unacquaint- 
auce with his subject, and from his writing ojtily 
from books. When these extraordinary circum* 
stances occurred, they irere of course marked ; and 
because they were extraordinary they found a place 
m Mr. Wesley's Journals. The recurrence of them, 
there, has ied Mr. Southey to iiuppose, that they were 
much more general and frequent than is' the /act; 
but had he even more carefully perused the Jour- 
nals> he would have seen Mr* Wesley' prosecuting 
his labours through a vast extent of countrjj^ raising 
up societies, and scattering the seeds of truth and 
piety,, withoutr any of those extraordinary circum- 
stances which, on other occasions, he relates. Strong 
impressions were undoubtedly made on the minds of 
his hearers ; great numbers of them were brought 
under a religious concern, deep, powerful, and per- 
manent; — in almost every place the preaching of 
the doctrines of atonement and pardon dried up the 
tears of the contrite, and turned their sorrows into 
joy. These effects were general, but BIr. Southey 
has misled his readers, unintentionally, T grant, be- 
cause' he was misled himself, by representing the 
irregularities on which he dwells with so much em- 

9* 
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phasU, as exceeding frequent, and as to place almost 
universal. Powerful awakenings of the dormant 
mind constantly followed a ministry so singularly 
owned of God ; but they were not always accom- 
panied by those circumstances which Mr. Southey 
deems extravagant, and which, in some cases, were 
so in reality. He has been attracted to that stream 
of religious influence which Mr* Wesley was the in- 
strument of conveying into every part of the nation, 
only where, »by accidental occurrences, it whirled jn 
eddies, and was chafed among the shaHows ; but he 
has declined following it when, in deep and noise- 
less flow, it visited many a thirsty and barren tracl^, 
and there alsp spread along its course the beauty and 
tbf fruit of moral vegetation. 

It is another mistake of Mr. Wesley's biographer, 
and it is not unaccompanied with illiberal remark, 
that Mr., Wesley was eager to record and publish ac* 
counts of the extraordinary effects produced by his 
preaching *' as proofs of his power." Mr. Wesley 
was no boaster. He was often obliged to speak of 
himself and of that work which he had been the in- 
strument of effecting, because his character and mo- 
tives were the constant subjects of tne intemperate 
abuse of his enemies. He was under the necessity 
of bringing forward t^e effects produced by the sys- 
tem of which he was the founder and the head, to 
show that the work so effected was a work of God, a 
revival of true religion in the land. He could not 
bide it, that he and his first coadjutors had been the 
great agents in that work ; to attempt it would have 
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been mere affectation ; but few men who have done 
60 much in their lives, have been so free from boast- 
ing and vanity: no successful minister of Christ ever 
more humblj laid the trophies won from the world 
by his efforts at the feet of him by whom the victory 
was achieved. Mr. Southey, indeed, like the rest of 
his school, considers it spiritual pride and boasting 
for any to speak of themselves, even as *' instru- 
ments'' in the hand of God, however hunjible the 
manner in which this may be professed; and this con- 
clusioa is»natural enough for men who are nptcon- 
. scious of having ever been employed by God in the 
accomplishment of any great and beneficial purpose 
for the good of mankind, and to whom prayer for sac* 
eess in such an endeavour would appear gross enthu- 
siasm. This is the fault of the school in whKh Mr. 
Southey has been trained. I dispute not with it. If 
Mr. Wesley erred in this, he erred with St. Paul, and 
with every minister of Christ distinguished for his 
success iif the conversion of men, and the revival of 
the spirit of true religion. But this will not support 
the charge of boasting. All true Christians know 
that this is perfectly consistent with humility of 
mind; and with them it wrll be a sufficient answer to 
the aspersion, that Mr. Wesley was anxious to record 
singular successes, and smswers to his prayers, in 
order to " proclaim his power ;'' that this is con- 
tradicted equally by his writings, and the spirit in 
which he lived and died : — he recorded them in 
every case where he believed the effect to be 
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genuine^ not to proclaim his own power, but '^ the 
p0t»er of 6od.^^ 

Nor does it follow, as Mr. Southey seems to have 
understood it, that every singular instance of strong 
effect produced under his preaching was cojasidered 
bj Mr. Wesley as genuine ; or that, by recording 
such circumstances in his Journal or Magazine, he 
gave an opinion in their favour. He believed some 
of these effects to be the results of natural sympa* 
thy ; others to be imitations of Mr. Southey's ^^ per- 
sonified principle of evil,'' to bring into disrepute 
the work of the Spirit of God upon the hearts of 
men, of the reality of which he was finnly persuaded^ 
and on grounds quit^ as strong as th6se on which 
Mr. Southey accounts it enthusiasm ; and lie came 
to his conclusions, beyond all doubt, with quite aa 
good a store of logic and of learning. Deceptiona 
he not only believed, but stated, not indeed to estab- 
lish the sweeping conclusion that all was unreal, be- 
cause apart, a very small part, was visionary; that 
all was of Satan, because all was not of God« Mr. 
Wesley was wisely tender even in cases to which Mr« 
Southey and other superficial thinkers on religious 
subjects wojild have showed no moderation ; and 
sufficient reasons might be given to justify his con- 
duett thoqgh, in some instances, his charity was car- 
ried to excess^ He had seen strong and singular 
offsets produced upon. many of his hearers ; he had 
also seen great good, amounting to an entire moral 
change, consequent upon them* It was his intense 
desire to see this latter effect produced which made 
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bim regard the former as of much* less consequence 
than it appears to Mr. Southey. He lost the cir- 
cumstances in the essence of the case ; Mr. Southey 
would h^ye measured the essence by the circum- 
stance. Had Mr. Southey been a clergyman at that 
period, in vain would a disconsolate Spirit have 
come to bim for spiritual advice, except the phrase 
in which it was sought had been very. ^' rational," 
and the deportment of the person very^ measured. 
The mention of the *' bur4;hen of sin,'* though found 
in his Liturgy, would have called up all his suspi- 
cions of fanatic1s0i ; asob from a broken heart would 
have seriously disturbed his phik>s6phic composure ; 
and any expression of mental -agony in the* posi- 
tions of the body, or aspect of the countenance? 
would have probably put him to flight. Mr. Wesley had 
other views, tie had seen moral.good consequent to 
these circumstances; but he ^ever believed that good 
to flow from them as Us cause. He went higher than 
that. Those emotions might be the collateral or 
the secondary effects of the same cause, or they 
might result from a different one. In every case be 
hoped for good, and therefore sought it ; one great 
secret of his success. He did not stay to contend 
with circumstances, even when they were not 
agn^eable to him ; he applied himself directly to the 
heart. He instructed the « ignorant ; pointed the 
sorrowful to the only source of comfort ; explained 
ihe Scriptural method of salvation ; and gradually 
drew off the mind from what was visionary, and in 
reality, extravagant, (and both occasionally did oc- 
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cur,) to the sober realities of religion, taught in his 
own sound doctrine, and enforced bj his practical 
discipline. This was the way in which Mr. Wesley 
treated all cases of extraordinary emotion, and 
he judged better than a thousand sciolists when he 
concluded,«that, in ignorant and inexperienced per- 
sons, much of what is good in principle maj be mix- 
ed with much fancy and oblique feeling. He acted 
* too in tte right spirit of a Christian minister ; he 
had ^' compassion^ on them that were ignorant," as 
well as ^^ out of the way*'' From a frigid philoso- 
phy and a^ callous formality such pesons would have 
derived nothing; t^eir errors had remainedv with 
them,^ and their latent ifictues might have perished 
under the load. Many a spirit, in danger both firook 
ignorance and its own peculiar constitution,, was- 
saved by his confiding charity, which thott^t ao evil; 
and, if in some cases th^re were «deeeptions, and in 
others an insuperable obstinacy, they neither impugn 
the sobriety ot his judgment, where perhaps he 
hknself appears most enthusiastic to Mr. . Southey, 
Dor can they dim the lustre of that benigiiity of mind 
which ensured to every inquifer padeot attention 
and sympathiiring counsel; forbearance with their 
weaknesses, and yet respect for their sincerity. 

Another fiilse impression winch the Biographer's 
remarks on ^' the ^iteavagances of the Me&odists'' 
serve to convey, is, thai great importance was attach- 
ed by Mr. Wesley to those emotions^ and bodily af- 
fections, whidi occa«ionaUy occurred ; and tliat the 
most visionary persons, and those who pretended 
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ecstasies, dreams, &c. were, at least in the* early part 
of his ministry, the objects of his special respect, as 
eminently holy and favoured persons. This is so far 
from the fact, that it is difficult to meet with a divine 
whose views of religion are moife practical and de- 
fined. He did not deny that occasionally '' God,*' 
even now," speaketh in a dream, in a vision of the 
night,'' tha^ he may thus ''open the ears of men to 
instruction, and command them to depart from ini- 
quity ;^\ that, in point of fact, many fndisputable 
eabes of this kind had occurred in modem times; 
and in this belief 1]^ agreed with most of the widest 
and best men who have lived. He has recorded 
some cases- of what may b^ called^ec^tasy, generally 
witiYOut an opinion of his own, leaving every one 
to form his own judgment /rom the recorded fact. 
He unquestionably believed in; special effusions of 
the influence of the floly Spirit upon congregations 
and individuaIs,producing powerfulemotions of mind, 
expressed in some instance^ by bodily afSsctioq^: and 
he has furnished some facts on which Mr. Soutbey 
has exercised his philosophy, probably with a success 
more satisfactory to himself, than convincing to his 
readers. But that any thing extraordinary, either 
of bodily or mental affection, was with* him, at any 
time of his life, of itself, deemed so important as to 
be regarded as a mark of superior piety, is a most 
unfounded assumption. Those of bis' Sermons, and 
his Notes on the New Testament, which contain 
the doctrines which he deemed essential ; and the 
Rules by which every member of his Societies was 
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required to be governed, are sufficiently in refuta- 
tion of this notion. . In them no reference is made to 
anj thing visionar}' as a part, however small, of 
true religion; except the whole of a spiritual religion 
changing the heart, and sanctifying the affections, 
be thought visionarj. The rul^ of ^ admission into 
his societies was of the most practical nature, ^^ a 
desire to 6y from the wrath to come, the sincerity- 
of which was to be determined by corresponding 
fruits in the conduct ; and on this condition only, 
further explained by detailed regulations, all of them 
simple and practical, were his members to remain in 
connexion with him. These rules remain in force to 
this day, ^nd are the standing evidence that, from the 
first formation of the Methodist Societies, neither a 
speculative nor a visionary scheme of religion wag 
the basis of their union. Had Mr. Wesley placed re* 
ligion, in the leastfin those circuinstances which make 
so conspicuous a figure in Mr. Southey^s pages, he 
would have given us a very differeift standard of 
doctrine in his sermons: and the rules of his societies 
would have borne a more equivocal and mystic cha- 
racter. Mr. Southey, who has qualified himself for 
some of his poems by the legendary lore of the 
Romish Chuoch, is fond of tracing comparison be- 
tween the extravagances of the Catholic saints and 
the Methodist. All is not evil in the Papal Church, 
though aU is more or less .corrupted. The greatest 
religious errors usually rest upon some truth i and 
the greater the error, the more important is the truth 
on which it leans for authority. It does not, how* 
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ever, certainly follow, that they who hold a truth in 
common with those who hold it erroneously, or in a 
corrupted and extravagant form, must hold it erro- 
neously and extravagantly also; and yet this is often 
an absurdity into which Mr. Southey falls when he 
is taught by a book, refuted long ago, to compare 
^' the enthusiasm of the Methodists and Papists.'^ 
This is the usual effect of analogical reasoning, 
when the things compared are but half understood. 
The Romanists have in all ages had their devotees, 
and ecstatics, and raptcyrists; as such, they were held 
up to peculiar respect and veneration ; and the 
temptation to imitation and deception, therefore, 
was strong in proportion to the estimation in which 
such fervours were held, and the consideration to 
which they entitled the subjects of them. Had a great 
number of persons, making such pretensions,ever ap- 
peared among the Methodists, the parallel between 
us and the Catholics would not even then have been 
just ; for visionaries have no eminence of considera- 
tion among us, nor ever had. But the number 
has been few, and seldom have they remained long : 
the rule of judgmen.t as to our members, having from 
the beginning been, "/at^A, which tvorketh by love.*^ 
Even those whose conversion ha^ been accompanied 
with circumstances somewhat extraordinary, receive 
no peculiar respect, and are entitled to no .office, on 
ihat account — a steady, fervent, habitual, and practi- 
cal piety, is now, and was in the days of Mr. Wesley, 
the only standard by which the professions of our 

members have been estimated. 

01 
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These observations may be sufficient to show^ that 
the manner in which Mr. Southey has stated what 
he calls the ** extravagances'* of the Methodists, is 
unfair, and calculated to make a false impression; the 
use he makes of these circumstances comes next in 
order, — they were decided indications of enthusiasm* 

In some cases they were ; and had this been the 
inference, Mr. Southey's opinion would have re- 
mained unmolested ; but into this conclusion, not 
only are several extraordinary cases of irregularity 
and exubetant feeling pressed, but all those instances 
in which Mr. Wesley's congregatious were power- 
fully affected under his sermons, and individuals 
brought into strong distress of spirit on account of 
thei|[ sin^, who afterwards attained an inward peace, 
in the full persuasion that through the merits of Christ 
they were forgiven. Mr. Southey would have been 
much better entitled to^ the praise of a fair and can- 
did reasoner, on the principles of Scripture, had he 
exercised as to these facts some discrimination. He 
would then have said, here are effects, which what- 
ever may be thought of the manner in which they 
were produced, are clearly proved by their fruits 
to be genuine; here are others which may be called 
hopeful ; others suspicious, others deceptive. Any 
difference of opinion which remained as to particular 
cases, or the proportion to be assigned to each class, 
might then ha^'e been settled. Mr. Wesley did not be- 
lieve that all who were affected by his ministry were 
Converted ; nor that all presented an equally hopeful 
character : but he knew by their subsequent conduct. 
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that great numbers were enlightened and sanctified 
by the truth of the Gospel ; and aqfiong them, many 
in whom these strong emotions had been excited, 
which our author considers so fatally indicative of 
" the high fever of enthusiasm." Many good effects 
are, indeed, acknowledged by the author; and yet 
good, bad, and doubtful are resolved into enthusiasm, 
their common and philosophic cau3e* Thus has he 
gone much bey ond' all his predecessors iii puzzling 
andconfoundin^a term, before sufficiently|equivocal, 
by allowing itto*have effected, in many instances, 
a moral and a " permanent benefit,^^ and in thus 
assigning to enthusiasm the of&ce which has been 
usually attributed exclusively to true religion. How 
he will settles this point, both with his Christian and 
his infidel friends, cannot well be conjectured. The 
former may well suspect that he considers all 
religion as a modification of enthusiasm ; the other 
will probably object that his' Christianity, small as 
is its degree, has somewhat darkened the light of 
bis philosophy ; and that he has conceded what will 
prove religious enthusiasm to be a better and a more 
efficient principle than a true ^At/o^opAy ought to 
have allowed. 

The effects produced by th^ ministry of the Wes- 
jeys, Mr. Whitefield, and others, in different parts of 
the country, are stated also as though they presented 
a case entirely new and peculiar. Here is another 
error ; for though the effects were so extraordinary, 
that many thousands in the course of a few years, 
and of those too who had lived in the greatest un- 
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concern as to spiritual things, and were most igno- 
rant and depraved in their habits, were recovered 
from their vices, and the moral appearance of whole 
neighbourhoods changed, yet the effects were nei- 
ther new in themselves, nor even in those circum- 
stances which Mr. Southey thinks most singular and 
exceptionable. He was too little acquainted with 
Ecclesiastical History to correct himself on this 
point ; or he has given his attention only to the 
foHtics of the professed' Church of Christ in difie- 
rent ages, — the story rather of its worldly contests, 
than pf its contests with the world,'— or he would 
have known that great and ];^pid effects of this 
kind, as well as in nominal triumphs, were produced 
in the first ages of Christianity ; and that not with- 
out ^' outcries," and strong corporal as well as 
mental emotions, nay, and extravagances too ; 
and, by perversion, oondeipnabre heresies, and^ 
in many instances, a^jrank and real enthusiasm. 
Would he from this argue against Christianity itself^ 
or aspetpse the labours and characters of .those holy 
men ii^o planted ^its genuine root in Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, and say, that because, through the cor* 
rupt nature of men,' evil often accompanies good, 
the one is to be confounded with the other, and that 
they were the.authors of evil because they were the 
instruments of good ? * Had Mr. Southey known 
the best part of the history of Christianity, he would 
have known, that, uppn the decline of true piety in 
that part of the Church of Christ which occupies, 
unfortunately, for the instruction of mankind, the 
most conspicuous place in its annals, there were not 
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wanting holy and zealous ministers to carry out the 
tidings of salvation to the barbarous ancestors o ( 
European nations, and that strong and effectual im- 
pressions were made by their faithful and powerful 
preaching upon the savage multitudes * who sur- 
rounded them, accompanied with many effects simi- 
lar to those which attended the preaching of the 
Wesleys and Whitefield ; for all who went on these 
sacred missions were not enthusiasts, nor^^were all 
the conversions effected by^ them a mere exchange 
of superstitions. He would have known, that simi- 
lar effects accomt>anied the preaching of many emi- 
nent men at the Reformation ; and that many of the 
Puritan ministers had simifar successes in large dis- 
tricts in'our own Country. I as much differ from the 
politics of some of these divines as Mr. Southey^ 
but I envy not the mind which can forget, in this 
consideration, their elevatecf piety, their vast theolo- 
gical acquirements, tfteir laborious occupancy of 
time,' and that/' fruitful preaching,'' to use the ex- 
pressive phrase of the day, which filled their parishes 
with a light and truth which, had not the violence 
of political parties on both sides* served by different 
processes to extinguish^ would probably have left 
the Founders of Methodism a much narrower sphere 
of action. He would have known that, in Scotland, 
similar effects had been produced by the ministry 
of faithful men, attended by very similar circum- 
stances ; and also among the grave Presbyterians of 
New England, previous to the rise of Methodism ; 

and he would have considered, that, though on a 

10* 
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S0ialler scale, the same results have followed the 
ministry of modern Mi^ionaries of different reli- 
gious Societies in different parts of the world. The 
circumstances on which Mr* Southey dwells, though 
extraordinary^ were not, therefore, as he represeiits 
them, either new or peculiar to Methodism ; and his 
method of accounting for them must fake a wider 
range to meet all the cases to which we have advert- 
ed. It ipay he laid down as a principle established 
by fact, that, whenever a zealous and faithful minis- 
tfy is raised up, after long spiritual dearth, then the 
early effects, at least of that ministry, are not only 
powerful, but attended with extraordinary* circum- 
stances; nor are all such extraordinary circum^ 
stances extravagances, because they are not com*- 
mbn* 

. There is a doctrine of Scripture of which Mr. 
Southey has prabably never heard, but it may, 
perhaps, better explain these phenomena than the 
absurdities which he adopts '; and though, of course, 
I must be numbered with enthusiasts in his estima- 
tion, it will not cost me much anxiety to venture to 
offer it as a much better solution than any which his 
work contains. If there be a truth in Scripture expli- 
cit and decided, it is this, that the success of the mi- 
nistry of the Gospel, iq the conversion of men, is the 
consequence of Divine influence ; and if there be a 
wellrascertained fact in ecclesiastical story, it is, that 
no great and indisputable effects of this kind have 
been produced but by men who have acknowledged 
Ihis truth, and gone forth io humble dependence 
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upon that promised co-operation contained in the 
words, ** And lo I am with you alwa^, even to the 
end of the world*'' This fact, equally striking and 
notorious, is a strong confirmation that the sense of 
the Sacred Oracles on this point was not mistaken 
by them. The testimony of the word of God is, 
that, as to mjiiisterial success, ^^ God giveth the in* 
crease ;'' the testimony of experience is, that no 
Success in producing^ true conversion has ever taken 
place in any church, but when this £o-operation of 
God has been acknowledged and sought by Ihe 
agents employed in it. ^ 

The doctrine of Divine influence, as necessary to 
the conversion of tnen, being thus grounded on tho' 
evidence of Scripture, and further confirmed by the. 
fact, it may follow, and that in- perfect conformity 
with revelation, that suc^ influences may be dis- 
pensed in difierent degrees it diflTeront periods. That 
they were more eminently given at the first establish, 
ment of Christianity than . at some future periods 
is clear; and that not o^ily in extraordinary gifts, (for 
though those might awaken attention and silence un* 
belief, we have the evidence of Scripture history to 
.prove, that miracles cannot of themselves convert 
men from vice ;) but iif sanctifying influence, without 
which the heart is never Brought to yield to .the au- 
thority and will of God in its choice and affections* 
That in various subsequent periods there have been 
special dispensations of favour to nations, wi(h refe* 
rence to the improvement of their moral state, is 
clear from a fact yAich cannot be denied, that emt- 
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nentlj holy and gifted men have been raised up at 
such periods for the benefits of the countries and 
the age in which they hjive appeared ; * from whose 
exertions those countries have derived the. highest 
moral advantages. For reasons before given, we do 
not refer the appearance of such men to chance, nor 
the formation of their characters to the circum- 
stances and spirit of " stirring times/' We le^ve 
these conclusions to the godless philosophy of Mr. 
Southey; and recognize in the appearafice of such 
instruments, the merciful designs and special grace 
of Him, '^ who worketh all and in all." But the argu- 
ment js, that if such men have really been the agents 
in *' turning many to' righteousness," and that the 
principles'of our religion forbid us to conclude that , 
this can be done by any gifts or qualities in the 
agents, ho wiever lofty ; then, according to the Scrip- 
ture doctrine, they were " workers together with 
God," and the age in which they laboured was liis- 
tinguished by larger effusions of the Holy Spirit 
upon the mind^ of men* Why this should occur'at 
one time more enrtnently than at another, we pre- 
tend not to say ; but even-thi^ aotion, so enthusiastic* 
probably to Mr«^ Southey, is still in the spirit of • 
Scripture, which declares that " the wind bloweth 
where it listeth,'' and that the Spirit, like that, is 
subject to no laws ascertainable by man ; and if it 
ar^e especial, though undeserved favour, to parti- 
cular nations and ages, this is not more dij£cult to ac- 
count for, than that at some periods and places men 
of eminent usefulness should be sent into the world. 
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when they do not appear in others, which being a 
mere matter of fact, leaves no room for cavil. This 
view, likewise, accords with what the Scriptures 
teach us to expect as to the future* To the glorious 
views unfolded by the sure word of prophecy, Mr* 
Southey, it may be feared, has but seldom turned, 
and but superficially considert^d. But serious Chris* 
tians have been animated in th^ir efibrts for the ex- 
tension of religion, as believing them to be connect- 
ed with the great administration of the affairs of this 
world by the Redeemer God, which is to issue in the 
abolition of crimes, and the restoration of the whole 
earth to righteousness. For the full accomplish- 
ment of this sublime consummation of thg Divine 
counsels, agents of great efficiency and qualifica- 
tions, they believe, will from time^totii|^ appear* 
but their liope does not rest *on them, but on Him* 
only who has explicitly promised to ** pour out his 
Spirit uj^on/aliJes^,'' at once to give efficiency to 
instruments in themselves feeble, however gifted, 
and " to order the onrijily wills and passions ofinen,' 
that they may be subdued and sabctified by the truth*. 
If such effiisiops of Divine influence are looked for, 
and on such principles^ as the mean^ of spreading 
the power of Christianity generally, we niaysurely 
believe it quite accordant both with the'spirit and 
letter of Scripture, that the same influenee,*should of- 
ten be exerted topres'erveand to revive religion; and 
that if nations, already Chriistian, are. to be the instru-^ 
ments of extending Christianity, not in ndtme only 
but in its spirit and sanctity, into all the earth, they 
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should be prepared for this high designation by the 
special exercise of the same agency, turning them 
from what is merely formal in religion, to its reali- 
ties, and making them the examples to others of the 
purifying graqe of the Gospel of God our Saviour. 
Let it then be supposed, (no great presumption, in- 
deed,) that Christians have quite as good a founda* 
tion for these opinions as Mr. Southey can boast for . 
that paltrj philosophy by which he would explain 
the effects produced by the preaching of holy and 
zealous ministers in different ages; and we may con- 
clude that such effects, as far as they were genuine, 
have been the result of Divine influence; and 
where they have been numerous and rapid, of 
a. Divine influence specially and eminently exerted, 
giving mojje thaa ordinary assistance to the minds of 
men in their religious conceri)S, and rendering the 
obstinate more inexcusable by loudeP^afpid mpr^ ex* 
plicit calls. Of the extraordinary ^circumstances 
which have usually accompanied such visitations, it 
may be saidj that if some should be resolved into 
purely natural causes, somp into real»enthus]asm> 
jand, (with Mr. Southey's leave,) others into satanic 
imitation, a sufficient nurpber will remain, which 
alone can be explained by considering them as re- 
sttlts of that strong impression made upon the con-^ 
sciences and affections of men by an influence as- 
certained to be Divine, though, iisually, exerted 
through human instrumentality, by its unquestiona- 
ble effects upon the hearts and lives of its subjects. 
Nor is it either irrational or unscriptural to suppose, 
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tb^t times of great national darkness and depravity^ 
the case certainly of this countrj» at the outset of 
Mr. Wesley and his colleagucis in their glorious ca- 
reer, should require a strong remedy ; and that the 
attention of a sleeping world should be roused by 
circumstances which could not fail to be noticed by 
the most unthii^ing. We do not attach primary 
importance to secondary circumstances ; but they 
are not to be wholly disregarded; The Lord was not 
in the wind> nor in th6 earthquake, 'nop in the fire, 
but in the *^ still small voice ;'' yet that ^* still small 
Toice'V might not have been heard, except by minds 
roused from their, inattention by the shaking of the 
earth, and th^ sounding of the storm. 

If, however, no special and peculiar exertion of 
Divine influence on the minds of many of Mr. 
Wesley's hearers be supposed ;. were we only to as- 
sume that ordynary influence which,, as we hav^ seen 
must accompa^ the labours of every minister of 
Christ to render them successful in saving men, the 
strong emotions often produced by the preaching 
of the founder of Methodisnf might be accounted for 
on principles very different from those adopted bj 
Mr. Soutbey. The multitudes to whom he preached 
were generally grossly ignorant of the gospel. He 
poured upon their minds a flood of light : his dis- 
courses were .plain, pointed, earnest, and affec- 
tionate. The feeling produced was deep, piercing, 
and in numberless case^ genuine ; such as we have 
no right, if we believe thfe Bible, to attribute to any 
other cause than that inward operation of God with 
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bid truth, whichalone can render human means ef- 
fectual. Many of those on whom such impressions 
were made, retired in silence, and nurtured them hy 
reflection. The stricken deer hastened into soli- 
tude, there to bleed unobserved by all but God. 
This was the case with the m^ority ; for those visible 
and strong effects which Mr. Southey has made so 
prominent in his woric, were the occasional^ and 
not the constant results. At some seasons effects 
were produced which, on Christian principles, I 
hesitate not to say, can only be accounted for on 
the assumption that the influence was both Divine 
and special ; at others the effects were great ; but 
yet we need assume nothing. more than the oidinary 
blessing of God which accompanies " the word of 
his grace," when delivered in the fulness of faith 
and love, in'or^er to a(:count for them. But beside 
those who were silently pierced, and whose mind 
were sufficiently under control to command their 
emotions, there were often many of a class not 
accustomed to put such restraints upon themselves. 
To a strong feeling they offered but a slight resist^ 
ance, and it became visible. To many people then, 
as now, this would appear extravagant ; but on what 
principle can the genuineness of the impression be 
questioned ? Only if no subsequent fruit appeared. 
But if a true conversion followed, then, if there be 
truth in religion itself, the ^'finger of God'' must be 
acknowledged. 

This is the philosophy which toe apply to the 
matter at issue ; let me now ivttn to Mr. Soutbey's. 
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His great principle of «oIutioD, is the occurrence of 
'^ a new disease,'' which disposed its subjects to 
religious impressions, and was withal infectious ; 
a disease which had its commencement and its ^^crisis^^ 
but as to its termination, V^hether in cure or mor- 
tality,, we have no information* The commence- 
ment was an '^ extravagant opinion, as to human 
corruption, throwing the patient into distress, and 
sometimes horror;" the " crisis^'* was the profession 
of having obtained forgiveness of sins through the 
merits of Christ; but what followed upon this crisis ? 
Mr* Southey is very wary of describing the future 
effects, as being probably aware, that were he to 
proceed to the Consequent holy lives, and peaceful 
deaths of many of the patients, the ^' new disease*^ 
would have too much the appearance of '' saving 
health,'' to support his theory. I sh^ltnot exhaust 
the patience ^f the reader, by attempting an ex- 
posure of this folly, which only affords another in- 
stance to prove how much faith it requires to consti- 
tute an unbeliever. But the absurdity^ great as 
it is, is important, first, as it shows that the case 
was become too hard for the solvents whicX Air. 
Southey at first applied to it, — the eloquence of Mr. 
Whitefield, the address, and landscape preaching of 
Mr. Wesley ; and, secondly, that his researches into 
the History of Methodism presented to him facts so 
extraordinary, that he felt that no ordinary cause 
could satisfactorily account for them. How diffi- 
cult is it for minds inflated by a conceited science 

to acknowledge God ! Here is a case extraordinary 

11 
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iodeed ; bat still extraordinary only in extent, not 
in principle; a cade of the conversion of many 
thousands of persons from the '^ error of their 
ways," and which Mr. Southey acknowledges to 
have been a ^' change operated in their moral 
habits and principles ;'' and Mr. Southey gravely 
looks his readers in the face, as though confident of 
receiving the full meed of praise for his discovery, 
and refers the whole to the occurrence of a -new 
bodily disease. (8) 

Further comment upon this would be trifling; but^ 
before I leave the subject of enthusiasm, I will in* 
form Mr. « Southey, that we believe, as truly as he 
himself, that there is a real enthusiasm in religion, 
though we may not agree with him in the applica- 
tion of the term. We do not think so well of en- 
thusiasm as to.believe, with him, that it can origi- 
nate a moral good to individuals, and much less 
change the moral aspect of a neighbourhood. We 
do not think the " sighingsjof a contrite heart^^ an 
indication of enthusiasm, nor yet the confidence, and 



(8) Mr. Soutbey's solution of difficult and extraordinary cases, on 
which we should be content to avoid giving an opinion, either way 
is sometimes even more cnrioos. In mentionini; a singular eflB?et 
produced on the Rev. W. Grimshaw at the time of his converscen^ 
which appeared to him to proceed from flashes of light, our Phi- 
losopher discovers that Mr. G. had his face at the time towards a 
pewter «helf^ and then, in the true spirit of discovery, represents 
the effects to have been gabmnu f Pity but this blunt honest eleiigy- 
ttiwn hatji been as expert as Mr. Southey in tracing effects io their 
true causes, Galvanism might then have been discovered, and Grim* 
shaw have robbeclCralvani and Italy of (he honour. 
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joj, and hope of a believer. We do not thiuk him 
an enthusiast, who is atrdent in his devotions ; exact, 
or even scrupulous in his conduct ; and tenderly 
concerned for the salvation of his neighbour* But 
we should think him an enthusiast, who professed 
any other rule, of action than the word of God, 
soberly interpreted ; arid such a person would find 
no countenance among us. , We should think him an 
enthusiast who, under notions of self-sufficiency and 
high spirituality, should think himself independent 
of the reading of the Scriptures, the instructions of 
the ministry, and the public and private means of 
grace, for support and counsel ; and such a person 
could not obtain admission into our Societies, the 
rfles of which would in limine oppose his introduc- 
tion. We should think him an enthusiast who, under 
an impression of his own high religious attainments, 
should think himself auth^ized .to censure and 
speak evil of others, for we judge that true *^ charity 
is not puffed up,'' and " vaunteth not itself,'' and 
that where humility ^d meekness are Aot, there are 
lio evidences of real piety. We shcmld think him 
an enthusiast, most dangerous and unfit for a reli- 
gious society, who, under pretence of religious im- 
pressions, on his own mind, should neglect or violate 
any of the social or domestic duties ; because we 
regard the moral precepts of.tbe Gospel as of equal 
authority with its promises, and teach that ^* faith 
without works is dead," and unsaving. Lastly, we 
should think that man an enthusiast, who attached 
greater importance to any religious feeling, or any 
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extraordinary circumstance of his conversion, as in- 
dications of bill spiritual state, than to the unequivo* 
cal rule of conformity in spirit, temper, and conduct 
to the Gospel* When instances of this kind have 
occurred, and occur they will in all religious socie* 
ties, among the uninstructed, and the ardent, they 
have uniformly been taught very different doctrines; 
and finiling nothing valued among us but what is 
tangible and practical, — that no inward feeling ia 
allowed to be genuine, but that which arises out o£» 
and expresses itself, by, .'^ gentleness, goodness, 
meekness, faith, temperance;^Uhey have either been 
cured of their follies, if truly sincere, though mis- 
taken, or have at length grown weary of the discip* 
line of opinions opposite to. their own, and so have 
left us* Nor must Mr. Southey attribute this to our 
recent improvement as a body in sobriety and deco- 
rum, at which he is kind enough to hint ; for we do 
not accept the compliment* We were thus instruct- 
ed from the beginning ;* and np where can we find 
such views more clearly stated/or more strongly en. 
forced, than in the writings of Mr. Wesley. In illus- 
tration of this I subjoin, in the note below, a passage 
from bis sermon ^' On Enthusiasm." (9) 

(9) <• There ace mnumerable kinds of enthusiasm. Those which 
are most common» and for that reason mo^t d<u)gerous» I shall en- 
deavoar to reduce under a few general heads, that they may 
more easily be understood'and avoided. 

<<The first sort of enthusiasm which 1 shaU mention, is tfasit of 
those who imagine they have, the grace whibh they have not. Thus 
some imagine, when it isiiot so, that they have rtdemption through 
Christ, < even the forgiveness of sins.' These are usually such as 
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-From what has been said on this subject, it inrill 
Appear, that Mr* Southey has no explicit conception 

< have no root in themselves :* no deep repentanee» or thorough con- 
viction. ' Thereforei they recerve the word witll joy/ And * be- 
cause they have no deepness of eaKh/ no deep work in their heart, 
therefore, the seed ' immediately springe up.' There is immediately 
a siipericial change, which, together with that light joy, striking in 
with the pride of tlieir unbroken heart, and with their inordinate 
seJf-loVe, easily persuades them, they have already • tasted the good 
word of God, and the powers of the world to come.* 

*'.A second sort of enthusiasm^ b that of those, who imagine they 
have such gifts from God as th^y have not. Thus some have ima^ 
gined themselves to be endued with a power of working miracles* 
)>f healing the sick by a word or a touch, of restoring sight to the 
blind ; yea,^vea of raising the dead, a notorious instance of which 
issttU alive in our own history. Others haVe undertaken to pro. 
pbe$y, t<» foretel things to comet and that with the utmost certainty 
an * exactness. ^But a little time usually convinces these enthusiasts* 
yii lOn plain fttcts run counter to' their predictions, experience par- 
foriBfl what reason oould not, and sinks them down into their 
senses. 

'* To the same class belong those, who, in preaching or prayer 
imagine themselves to be so influenced by the Spirit of God, as in 
fact, they are not. f am sendble, indeed, that without him we can 
do nothing; more especially in our public ministry: that all our 
preaching is utterly valn^ unless it be attended with his power : and 
all our prayer, unless his Spirit therein help our infirmities. I know, 
if -we do not both preach and pray l^ the Spirit, it is all but lost 
labour: seeing the help that is done upon earth, he doth it hfmself, 
who worketh*all in all. But this do^ not affect the case befoi« us. 
Though there is a real influence of the Spirit of God, there Is also an 
imaginary one ; and many ^lere are w4io mistake the one for the 
other. Many suppose themselves 'to be under that influence, when 
they are not* when it is far from them. And many others suppose 
they are more under the iaflnence than they really are. Of this num. 
ber, I fear, are all who imagine that God dictates the very words 
they speak : and that, consequently, it is impossible they should 
ftpeak any thing amiss, either as to the matter or manner of H. It is 

n* 
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of religious enthuisiasm. By no writer has the term 
been used so vaguely ; and yet, without any attenvpt 

well known how jpany enthusiastsy of this sort also, have appeared 
daring the present centuiy : some of whom speak in a far more au- 
thoritative manner, than either St. Paul, or any of the Apostles. 

« The same sort of enthusiasm, though in a lower degree, is fre- 
quently found in men „of private character. They may lilcewise 
imagine themselves to be influenced or directed by the Spirit, when 
they are not. (allow, ^If any man have not the Spirit of Christ' 
he is none of bis :' and that if we either think, speak, or act aright^ 
it is through the assistance of that blessed Spirit. But how many 
impute to him, or expect things from him, without any rational or 
scriptural ground ? Such are tbey^ who imagine, they either do or 
shQil receive particular d^redtons from Gtod, not merely in things of 
importance, but in things of no mom|nt, in the most trifling circum- 
stances of life. Whereas in these cases God has giveH us our reason 
(or a guide : though never excluding the secret assistance of his 
Spirit. 

*< To this kind o[ enthusiasm they are peculiarly exposed, who 
expect to be directed of God, either in spiritual things or in common 
life, in what is justly called, an extraordinary manner. 1 mean, by 
visions or dreams, by strong impressions, or impulses on the mind. 
Ldo not deny, that God has, of old times, manifested his will in this 
manner. Or that he can do so now. Nay, I believe he does, in 
some very rare instances. 3ut how frequently do men oiiistake 
therein ! How are they misled by pride and a warm imagination^ to 
ascribe such impulses or impressions, dreams or visions, to God, as 
are utterly unworthy of him! Now this is all pure enthusiasm^ ^5 
wide of religion as it is of truth and soberness. 

<< Perhaps some may ask, < Ought we not then to inquire. What 
is the will of God in all things? And ought not his will to be (he 
rule of our practice ?* Unquestionably it ought. But how is a sober 
Christian to make this inquiry ? To know what is the will of God ? 
Not by waiting for supernatural dreams. Not by expecting God to 
reveal it in visions. Not by looking for any partictUar impretnonst 
or sudden impulse^ on his mind. No : but by consulting the Oracles 
of God. < To the law and to the testimony.' This is the general 
method of knowing what is * the holy and acceptable will of God.* 
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to fix its meaning in his owi\ mind, he has charged 
it, sametimes in a mitigated, but often in the vulgar 

« * But bow shall 1 know what is the wiU of God, in such and such 
a particular case ?.The thing proposed is, in itflelf, of an indifferent 
nature, and so left nndeteroiined in Scripture.' l^answer, the Scrip- 
ture itself gives you a general rule, applicable to all particular cases, 
< The will of God is our sanctificatipn.' It Is his will that we should 
be inwardly and outwardly holy : tfiat f^e should be good, and do 
good in every kind, and in the fiighest degree whereof We are capa- 
ble. This is as clear as th6 shining of the sun. In order, therefore^ 
to know wbaiis the will of God in a particular case, we have only 
to apply this general rule. 

'< A third very common sort of enthusiasm (if it does not coincide 
with (heformerO is, that ef those who think \o attain the end without 
nstng the means, by the iminediate power of God. If, indeed, these 
means were providentially'witbheld, they would not fait under this 
charge. God can, 'and sometimes does, in cases o{ this nature, exert 
his own immediate power. Bot they who expect this when they 
have those mettns, and will not use them, are proper enthusiastf. 
Such are they who expect to understand the Holy Scriptures, with ; 
out reading them, and meditating thereon : yea, without using ail 
such helps as are in their power, and may probably conduce to that 
end. Such are they who designedly apeak in tlie public assembly) 
without any premeditation. I say designedly; because there may 
be such circumstances as, at sometimes, make it unavoidable. But 
whoever despises that great mean of speaking profitably, is so far an 
enthusiast. 

" Against every sort of thisi it behooves us to gnard> with the ut~ 
most diligenc4B : considering the dreadful effects it has so often pro- 
duced, and which, indeed, naturally result from it. Its immediate 
offspring is pride ; it continually increases thiff source from whence 
it flows, and hereby it alienates us, inore and more, from the favour 
and from the life of God. It dries up the very springs of faith and 
love : of righteousness and true holineto. Seeing all these flow 
from grace. But ' God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace only 
to the hnmble.' 

<* Together with pride there will naturally arise an unadvisable 
and anconvincible spirit. Sp that into whatever error or fault the 
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sense, upon Mr. Wesley and his followers. If, in* 
deed, be think it enthusiastic in us ,to hold that reli- 
gion has its seat in the heart, and must awaken its 
emotions, we neither deny the charge, nor are 
ashamed of it*. We believe, that no noan can repent 
without sorrow, believe without joy,' or pray in the 
true spirit of devotion without obtaining inward 
support and consolation — we think that such ^' a 
peace as the world cannot give" is attainable by 



enthusiast falls, Uiere is small hope of his recovery. For reason 
will havt litUe weight wUh him (as has been frequently i^d justly 
observed,) who ime^in^i he is led by a higher guide, by the iinme- 
diate wi84om of God. And as be grows in pride, so he must grow 
in unadvisableness and stubborndess also; He must be less and less 
capable of being convinced, less susceptible of persuasion ; more 
and more attached to his own juidgment and ftis own will, till be be 
altogether fixed and immovable." 

Tbe^above extracts will, I think, sufficienUy show, that Mr. Wesley 
was not an encourager of real enthtnlasm. There is a passage in 
the same sermoo, which I commend to Mr. Soutbey's consideraUon, 
for his personal edi^cation. 

" If enthusiasm be a term, thoa|h so frequently tinted, yet Bq 
rarely understood, take you care, -not to talk of you know not what; 
not to use the word till you understand it As In all other points, so 
likewise in this, learn to think before you speak. First, ^now tbe 
meaning of this bard word ; and then use it If need require. 

<* But .if so few, even among men of education ^nd learning, 
much more among Jlie common sort of men, understand tbis dark, 
ambiguous word, or have any fixed notion of what it means : then, 
secondly, beware ef judging or calling any man an enthusiast upon 
common report. This is by no means a sufficientrground for giving 
any name of reproach to any man : least of all is it a sufficient 
ground for so black a term of reproach as this. The more evil it 
contains, the more cautious you should be how you apply it to any 
one: to bring so heavy an aecusatioQ without proof, being neither 
consistent with jostice nor mercy." 
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good men ; and that there is a real communion of 

the spirit with God — that sanctification is the work 

of the Holy Ghost in the heart, carried on hy the 
seriuos diligent nse of divinely authorized means — 

that it becomes persons in a state of probation to 
be serious and watchful — and that they who are ap- 
proaching an eternal world, ought to be solemnly, 
though not gloomily, impressed by that circum- 
stance : all this we acknowledge ; but we can per- 
ceive nothing here which makes a substantial difie- 
rence between us and all true Christians in every 
age of the*chnrch; nothing, but what all the Chuvches 
of Christ th^roughout the wQirld have, in one mode 
or other, recognized as parts of their own faith** 
But if Mr. Southey suppo&es that we attach an un- 
due importance to impressions, the answer I have 
alrefady given : he knows us not, he knows little of 
the writings of Mr. Wesley. In them the religion 
of the heart is inculcated ; but it is never placed in 
feelings for which no scriptural <€iccoui^ can be given 
as to thenr origin, or which are unconnected with 
the itihristian temper and practice as their end* 
There is nothing imaginative in their style ; nothing 
' calculated to move the passions through the Taney > 
nothing goi^eoua; nothing mystic. They are ad- 
dressed to the conscience, not to the^imagination ; 
and they inculcate a spiritual religion only as it con- 
sists in holiness, and connects itself with every thing 
** honest, lovely, and of good report," in life. Tjiis 
was the character of Mr. Wesley's viva voce ser- 
mons, as it is tiiat of his written ones. This was the 
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method of preaching he enjoined upon his preachers; 
and upon that model has the ministry among the 
Methodists been generally formed. It is not denied 
that there have been exceptions ; that instanced of 
-a real enthusiasm have recurred in some weak-mind- 
ed persons; that some among us have occasionally 
given too great an encouragement to noise and 
clamour in their religious meetings, an^ laid too 
much stress upon the excitement of the passions;;that 
wrong views have thus been sbmetimes communi- 
cated to persons in the early stages of their religious 
experience ; and that a real work of God has in some 
cases been injured, on the one hand, by too great a 
severity to the circumstances accompanying it; and 
on the other, by too great an indulgence of them. 
It costs us nothing to make thil concession. No 
one who has paid adequate attention to religious 
subjects can be ignoraint, that in the experience of a 
religious society, as well as in that of a religious indi- 
vidual, a war£|re with evils of various kinds is often 
called forth by human liability to evil- - AH great 
virtues run by the side of great infirmities, and the 
avoiding of one extreme tends, in all cases, to the 
other. In churches, prudence and caution are apt 
to degenerate into coldness and formality; fervid 
piety and zeal into exuberance of feeling and pride» 
and it has been so in all ages. It is a sufficient an- 
swer to Mr. Southey's insinuations as to ourselvesi 
that the '^ golden mean" has been much seldomer 
departed from by us than he was either aware of, or 
willing to admit ; and that, as a religious body, we 
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have never countenanced such aberrations from it, 
as, in accordance with the principles of all Protest- 
ant churches, might be justly deemed enthusiastic. 
They have been^of infrequent occurrence, and con- 
fined to few individuals, whilst all the allowed prin- 
ciples of the body, and its public acts, have been 
opposed to them* The contrary impression made 
by Mr. Southey's book we willingly attribute to his 
ignorance of our views and conduct, and to a theo- 
logical system exceedingly crude, in some instances 
false, in others greatly defective. Had Mr. Southey 
better studied religion, and its history, J^e would 
have better qualified himself to give the History of 
Methodism) and it3 Founder. (1) « 



Mr. Wesley's clerical irregularity, and the ten- 
dency of his system to lead to^a separation from the 
Church of England, are subjects frequently adverted 

(I) To coafirm what I have stated abo^e, that the extraordioftiy 
effects produced in the earl^ periods of Methodism by the ministry 
of Messrs. WesIeyS) Mr. Vt^hitefield, and others, and which indeed 
occasionally occur to this day, were not what Mr. Southey and 
others represent them) entire noveUicMj that the " disease/' as our 
author will have it, under the influence of which sudden and strong 
religious emotions were produced, was not so ^*netp'* as he supposes 
It ; that, upon what the best of men, and the most competent divines 
have considered, and called, special effusions of Divine influence 
upon particular places at different times, many have been suddenly 
brought under the influence of religion, and that whole neighbour- 
hoods have thus rapidly changed their character and moral aspect, 
I shall give the following undoubted inistances. It will be seen, that 
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to by Mr. Southey. On these points the Biographer 
has, however, discovered much more fairness than 



(bey bearastrongresemblance to the work effected by the mlalstry 
of the founders of Methodism. The visitations too were, often saddeo; 
they occurred after long spiritual dearth: the emotions produced were 
strong, and often very visible; and the regular order of religiou* 
Bssemblles was also occasionally interropted. Mr. Southey will per- 
ceive that his manner of sol iring the phenomena, by assuming the 
appearance of a new and speeiJU dUeaset has no claim to Originality . 
that the philosophists, both of Scotland and of New England} made 
the discovery long before jie was born, or even Methodism known ; 
and that he has formed his theory with bat a very partial acquaint- 
ance with the facts for which it is to account. It will opt fail to 
strike the^ serious and considerate, in comparing these accounts 
with the narrative of what Mr. Soathey has cfilled the " extraVa- 
gances'* of the Methodists, that in all the instances, the effects 
"* followed the ministry of men of eminent piety, and the' preaching of 
|he great doctrines of the Reformation ; that the affections excited 
arose from the same principles and considerations; that the sorrow 
was sorrow for sin, that the joy >vas the joy of reconciliation with God, 
and thatfin the whole, whatever instruments were employed, the re- 
cognized agent was the Spirit of pod : — that immoralities were re- 
nounced, neglected oHinances frequented, and that the majority 
in every cai§fe gave evidence in future life of the reality of the 
moral change effected upon them. Some extravagances, and some 
irregularities are adverted to in those accounts* which, like those 
occasionally occurring in Methodism, were partly avoidable, and 
partly unavoidable. For noise and disorder, I am far from being 
an advocate, but in none of these cases does its occasional occur* 
rence prove that an extraordinary work in the hearts of men was 
not then carrying on by the Spirit of God. By the exercise of a 
firm discipline, then most of all to be exerted, they^are to be, as far 
as possible, repressed, for the power of the work does not lie in 
them ; and yet discipline, though firm, ought to be discriminating 
for the sake of that real blessing with which at such seasons God is 
crowning the adminiiStration of his truth. It is a subject of little 
importance how the sophists of the world, or merejy nominal 
Christians, may regard these accounts. Under any form in which it 
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is usual with fhose who have emplo/ed themselves 
to animadvert on Methodism. Full juA»tice, indeed) 

■ ■■ ■ I .. I ■ ■ ■■■ • ■.■■■ T .., 

can be presented to tbem, the work of the Holy Spirit in the heart 
If ill be an object of their liostility and contempt. Bat to those who 
believe that all means used for the conversion of men, depend en- 
tirely for. their efficacy upon Divine inllQencesi Mid who think 
Ifaei^selves wannanted from Scripture to cemdade that these influ- 
eoces ar« som^timea vouchsafed in extraordinary degrees of effica- 
cy ; that such effusions will distinguish the latter day, and be the 
great means of hastening its glories, these notices of ** the days of 
tberightlraAdof the Most High/' <« days of his power," «< days of 
the Son of Mao," are' at once aopporting, encouragiiigraBd instruc- 
tive. In these doctrines, and in these facts, real Christiant, of all 
professions, are deeply interested. Ought they not earnestly to pray 
for iImI inAiMao* Ctam God, la which they all trust, more abundant' 
ly to accompany the word of His grace, and especially in times of 
daring vnckedness and infidelity, like the present, when so mtkny 
agents are at work for evil, without assiiming to prescribe in what 
manner their prayers shall be answered. It is granted, that iA all 
such days of powerful operation, enthusiasm, real enthusiasm, has, 
in a few cases, sprung up. So it weis in New EnglaAd, during that 
extraordinary work, of which President EdwaVds published a narra- 
tive. How did that great divine (for so he was, whatever may be 
thought of his theological metaphysics, or his Calvinistic t6ne(S;) 
act ? He scrutinized the cases, and wrote his able book on " l^he 
Religious Atfections," not to discourage what he knew, and had 
provek from its result to ba^the work of God; but to guard and 
cherish it. Enthusiasm springs from excess, and not defect ; and, 
where there is most of active and ardent piety, it will most fre* 
quently be produced* in individuals of weak understanding, and 
sanguine feeling, not to mention the imitations of hypocrisy ; and 
this has been the ease in all the best periods of the Church of Christ: 
The worst effect of this has been to put ministers too much upon 
their guard against enthusiasm ; so that both the genuine work of 
God, and the sovereignty of the Holy Spirit in his operations, have 
often been undervalued. My humble opinion is, however enthu- 
siastic I may be deemed, that in this country we have little to fear 
horn enthusiasm. Our dangers lurk elsewhere. EAthusiasm is 
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is not done to Mr. Wesley's motives, for they were 
not quite within Mr. Southey's comprehension, and 
remarks which might well have been spared, occa- 
sionally occur ; but our author has more than once 
made a concession which greatly narrows the ground 
of debate on this subject. 

It has been usual for writers of Mr. Southey's 
class, tb represent Mr. Wesley as haying* early form- 
ed the project of making himself the head of a sect ; 
and to consider every part of his conduct as regu- 
lated by a settled and preconceived plan of ultimate 
separation from the Church. Could this have been 



chiefly dangerous, when the Scriptures and religious truth are but 
little known ) and religious discipline in churches but imperfectly 
organized. In this countryfwhere the Bible is so extensively tcircu. 
lated) evangelical principles so generally implanted in the minds of 
men) and the apparatus of a regular and numerous ministry in all 
bodies provided, every thing is under control ; and what the cause 
of religion appears most to wanti is the ** power from on high." 
Why shbuld not all who love Zion, and their country with ihe best 
kind of patriotic attachment, pray for this, and wait the answer to 
their prayers—" unHl the SpirU be poured from on high, and the 
wilderness become a fruitful Jield,*^ " If," says Dr. Gillies,^ most 
respectable Scotch divine, from whose * Historical Collections' most 
of the accounts I hive adverted to will be taken, " before these 
late gracious visitations, prayer for such blessings was so much 
neglectedjthat in some respects it may be said, the Lord was found of 
people who sought him not, and did wondei^l things which they 
looked not for, may it not be hoped, if we seek hb face, and tha^ 
with all our heart, we shall find that we seek not his face in vainyS 
and that he never was, and never will be, « a barren wilderness, nor 
a land of darkness," to them that look for him ?" 

As the eitnlcts I have referred to would swell this note to too 
great a lengtli} they are inserted in an ,^endix. 
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established, it would have been difficult to reconcile 
-many of his proceedings with strict sincerity, and 
his character must consequently have suffered. 
This opinion is, however, entirely unsupported ; and 
so strong, indeed, is the contrary evidence, that those 
who have most violently assaulted Mr. Wesley on 
this ground, must have been wholly unacquainted 
with his history, or too blindly bigoted to read it 
with impartiality. Mr. Southey^ indeed, in the 
sketch of the Life and Character of Mr. Wesley, 
which he inserted in " The Correspondent,'' in 1817, 
appears hastily to have given sanction to this opi- 
nion ; but whether from the instruction he derived 
from a review of that article in the Methodist Maga- 
zine, or that his researches have sinc4 been more 
ample, he now yields to the truth of tne %ase, and 
admits, that though the measures Mr. Wesley 
adopted tended to a separation from the Church, 
they were taken by him ^^ in good faith ;'' that they 
arose out of '' the circumstances in which he was 
placed, one step bringing on another;'' and that in '' 
the outset of his career, he had no intention of setting 
himself up in opposition to the Church of England* 
This concession renders it unnecessary to go into a 
defence of the sincerity/ of Mr. Wesley's attachment 
to the Church ; and I shall, therefore, say nothilig on 
this subject, except, that that sincerity was suffi- 
ciently put to the test. But though in the Church 
he met with little but hostility, and even persecution, 
through a great part of his life, no resentment, 
which it might be natural sometimes to feel, shook 
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his attachment to her institutions, or abated die ear- 
nestness of his prayers for her welfare. 

But diough Mr. Southey allows that the measurers 
of Mr. We^l^y were taken ^' in good iiadth,'' yet he 
contends that he could not but '^/orcsec," that the 
tendency of them was to separation. In order to 
meet this question, it is necessary to consider Mr. 
Wesley's views and circumstances in three marked 
periods of his public life. 

The first period is the commencement of his itine- 
rant ministry at home. Mr. Southey is right in rcr 
presenting it as Mr. Wesley's object, to revive the 
spirit of religion in the Church of England. To 
thi9 he thought himself Called, at least by circum- 
stances ; for*' thishe commenced, and continued his 

• ■ 

labours; ftnd his ultimate success is, at least, a 
stronger presumption than any Mr. Southey can 
bring against it, that he did not mistake his call. 
He will doubtless think us enthusiastic ; but judgr 
ing from the results pendant upon that determi- 
nation, we choose rather to explain his not accepting 
his father's living at Epwor^h by a providential in- 
terpositi^, |han to adopt the solution of his 
Biographer, who, if Divine interference be omitted, 
is never at a Ipss for a reason to supply its place* 
Mr. Wesley on that occasion was neither indiffe- 
rent to the opinions of his friends, nor to the '^ in- 
terest of his mother and sisters ;'' buf in no great 
step does he appear ever to have acted without a 
clear conviction of duty ; and if Providence design- 
ed him to fill a larger sphere than the parish of £p- 
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worth, that conviction was not likely to be permit- 
ted. If there be any truth in the doctrine of Provi- 
dential interposition, it is to be looked for precisely 
in those circumstances in which Mr. Southey seems 
rifiost anxious to exclude it, the circumstances which 
form the turning points of our future designation in 
life. . * 

How far Mr. Wesley's early attempts to do good 
beyond the sphere of a parish, and to revive scriptural 
doctrines, and the spirit of piety in the church, of 
which he was a member and a clergyman, deserve 
to be referred to " ambition,^^ ** a restless spirit 
which had not yet found its proper sphere ;'' a mind 
not easily brought into subordination to the control 
of ecclesiastical discipline; and other ''similar mo- 
tives, which Mr. Southey either considers as the^ri- 
mary principles under which Mr. Wesley acted, or 
which he resorts to, in order to qualify and darken 
those higher motives, the existence of which he can- 
not deny, is a subject which must be determined by 
considerations, which, I fear, can have but little 
weight with such a wriler. They are not, however, 
ibr that reason to be kept back. 

To judge of Mr# W^esley's conduct, we must con- 
sider the state of the Church of England, and of the 
natioii, when his public life commenced. That 
Church was not in its present state of h'gbt, and 
zealous activity. It had not then a ministry so well 
instructed, nor an equal number of faithful and 
truly evangelical clergy ; and any standard taken 

from the present state of the Church, or pf the 
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country, to determine the merits of the conduct of 
a clepgymaQ who should now commence a career 
as clerically irregular aa that of Mr. Wesley, would 
be obviously erroneous, if applied to him. Mr. 
Southey^s 9th chapter has supplied too much infer* 
mation on the state of j^eligion at that period, to 
render it necessary to go toother authorities, though 
that were an easy taak* He traces the decay of 
piety in the Church from the time of the Restora- 
tion, with a bold but just pencil. He quotes ^^ the 
excellent Leighton, who spoke of the Church as a 
fair carcass without a spirit^ in doctrine, in wor- 
ship, and in the main part of its goTernment, he 
thought it the best constituted in the world, but one 
of the most corrupt in its administration ;'^ and 
Burnet) who observes, '^ that in his time, the clergy 
nad less authority, and were under more contempt 
than those of any church in Europe ; for they were 
much the more remiss in their labours, and the least 
severe in their lives.'' Mr. Southey refers also to 
the importation of ^^ a fashion for the speculative 
impiety of France,'*— of *^ a*shal}ow phi|psophy of 
home growth," of '' the schools of dissent becoming 
schools of unbelief,"— of the neglect of religious 
education among the higher classes, — of the greater 
part of the nation being " totally uneducated," — of 
their being ^^ Christians but in name, for the most 
part in a state of heathen, or worse than heathen 
ignorance.'' This was the state in which the Wes- 
leys, and their coadjutors, found the Church and the 
nation. The British Critic, in its review of Mr. 
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Soathey's work, thinks the pictare too dark, bat 13 
greatly perplexed iq the attempt to throw ia its 
lighter shades. 7^he fact is, that, dark as Mr. 
Soothe j's picture is, it is far from being overcharged* 
The great evil from which the rest flowed, was the 
almost total extinction of the doctrines of the Re- 
formation in the pulpit, and in the opinions of the 
clergy and laity; so that when they were preached 
by the Wesleys and Whitefield, not only on the au- 
fhoFity of the Scriptures, but en that of the formu- 
laries of the Church itself, they were regarded aa 
absurd and dangerous novelties. The clergy were 
generally grossly ignorant of theology ; and, though 
there were splendid exceptions, many who bad 
made it their study were notoriously inclined to 
heterodoxy on the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian faith. There was son^ething of ultra 
Calvinism, and much of frigid uaevangelical Ar* 
mtnianism. Natural religion was the great subject 
of study, when theology wafl studied at all, and it 
was made the test and standard of revealed truth. 
The doctrine of the opu^ op^vaium of the*- Papists as 
to sacraments, lately revived, and too mu«b sane* 
tioned in the church, was the faith of the divines of 
the older school ; and a refined system of ethics, 
unconnected with Christian motives, and disjointed 
from the vital principles of religion infixe heart, the 
fkvourite theory of the modern. The body of the 
clergy neither knew nor cared about systems of any 
kind, — in a vast number of instances they were im-^ 
moral, often grossly so. The populace in large 
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towns were ignorant and profligate ; the inhabitants 
of villages added to ignorance and profligacy brutish 
and barbarous manners. A more striking instance 
of the rapid deterioration of religious light and in- 
fluence in a country scarcely occurs, than in ours, 
from the Restoration till the rise of Methodism. It 
affected not only the Church, but the dissenting 
sects in no ordinary degree. The Presbyterians had 
commenced their course through Arianism down to 
Sociuianism ; and those who held the doctrines' of 
Calvin, had, in too many instances, by a course, of 
hot-house planting, luxuriated them into the fatal 
and disgusting errors of Antinomianism. There were 
exceptions ; but this was the general state of reli- 
gion and morals in the country, when the Wesleys, 
Whitefieldy and a few kindred spirits, went forth to 
sacrifice ease, reputation, and even life itself, if ne- 
cessary, to produce a reformation. 

These eminent men had studied the doctrines of 
the Reforniation, and after long and painful conflicts 
of spirit with the errors of the day, were convinced, 
of their truth. But thej saw in them, not merely a 
theory to be believed, but to be experienced aAd 
taught. They saw and felt the evil of their own 
corrupt nature ; they sought and obtained justifica- 
tion through faith in Christ, as taught in the doc- 
trines of their^hurch ; they received a new nature 
by the influence of the Holy Spirit, '* cleansing the 
thoughts of their hearts by his inspiration, that they 
might perfectly love bim, and worthily magnify his 
holy name ;'' and then, under a solemn sense of their 
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f^spoiuiibility »s pers^as ia holy orders, and in the 
iy^irit of the weeping sympathy of the grace they had 
Ihemselyes received, they weat forth to call men to 
repeatance, and to " convert them from the error of 
their ways.'' Thif; is a feeling which it may be 
fieared Mr* Southey cannot appreciate ; but it is the 
uniform sentiment which springs up in every heart 
which has obtained mercy itself— the sacred, the 
unbounded desire to <' make all men know what is the 
fellowship qf the mystery j'*^ ** to turn them from dark-^ 
ness to light, and the power of Satan unto God.'' 
Now I ask, whether, if we suppose nothing more in 
the case than the common or ordinary feeling of a 
minister of the gospel, himself truly converted to 
the knowledge, faith, and experience of the truth, 
Ihere was any thing in their refusing to be confined 
to one parish, when .a Church so fallen, and a nation 
so dark, lay before their eyes, which is not much 
more charitably and reasonably interpreted, by a 
wise and holy choice between a narrow and an ex- 
tended field of usefulness, and especially when the 
latter presented certain,shame and difficulty, than by 
a gratuitous assumption either of their " ambition,'' 
or of their '^ enthusiasm,'' in the sense in which Mr* 
Southey so geduerally uses these terms? But if we 
go farther, and suppose a Providential designation of 
these great men to their work, there is n^hing cer- 
tainly in any received principles of religion among 
true Christians, to forbid it Almighty God, who 
^f^ in wrath remembers mercy,'! and grants even to 
unworthy individuals and nations unmerited visita* 
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lions of his grace, might have this kind design in 
Tiew in raising up these extraordinary men at that 
period. Their gifts, and the very circumstances of 
their conversion, might be specially designed to 
qualify them for the office he had appointed them • 
the events of their lives might be secretly ar- 
ranged, and controlled with reference to this great 
object, and the *' restless stirring" of their spirits, 
might have a much higher cause than Mr. Southey 
assigns to it* Certain it is, that he who considers 
the moral good effected by them as instruments, and 
recognizes not a Divine agency, is not in a state of 
mind readily to acknowledge it in any thing ; or, un* 
der the influence of a purblind philosophy, he great- 
ly errs in his estimate of things great and little^ 
when he sees Providence in the petty revol^itions of 
things merely earthly, and confesses it not in moral 
revolutions, which in their effects on earth reach to 
distant climes and ages, and connect themselves 
with eternity itself. 

But to the point in question : — at this period Mr. 
Wesley could have no fore^ght^ that the tendency 
of his measures was to a separation from the Church. 
Hot conceiving himself bound by his ordination to 
undertake the cure of a particular parish, a view of 
the case in which he was confirmed by the Bishop 
from whom he had received orders, he " went forth 
everywhere preaching the word ;'* — in churches, 
when he had access to them ; when they were closed^ 
" into the highways and hedges," to " compel them 
to come in,'' not to a sect of bis own, but into the 
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church of which he was a member. The revival of 
religion ia the Church was the object constantly be- 
fore him, and for this purpose he co-operated with 
as manj clergymen as he met with, of a zeal similar 
to his own. With them he considered himself a co- 
worker in a common cause, that of the Church ; and 
for a common object, to enlighten and reform the 
nation. Some of these clergymen continued to la- 
bour in friendly union with him for a considerable 
time, and a separation from the Church was neither 
by him nor by them either intended, or suspected, 
as the result. On the contrary, this co-operation of 
the truly evangelical clergy of the day was establish- 
ed on the principle of affection for the Church, and 
zeal for the reformation of the nation ; and it con- 
tinued till those differences which the subject of pre- 
destination plentifully supplied, at length broke out 
into open controversy. (2) In these early measures 



(2) This diflference of opinion might be called an nnhappy one, 
as it separated good men from each other, whose efforts^ had they 
continued united, might have produced a more powerful effect up- 
on the state of religion in the Church of England. The contro- 
versy which arose, fierce, and furious, find scurrilous as it was, on 
the part of many of the opponents of Mr. Wesley and Mr. Fletcher, 
was not, however, without an important collateral effect. The 
calm and Christian spirit in which these eminent men, after they 
were dragged into the controversy, joined with the great ability 
with which every point of it was discussed in their writings, could 
not but produce a strong impression. The doctrines of justification 
by faith, assurance of pardon, regeneration, and Divine influence, 
which had been considered by many as necessarily connected with 
the Calvinistic scheme, were now seen in harmony with the doc- 
trines of God's universal love, the unrestricted extent of Christ's 
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of Mr. Wesley there was nothing which had in it-* 
self anj tendency to a separation from the Church : 

death, and the freeness of Divine grace. Men were no longer 
eompelfed into a oboke between two extremes, Calvinism or Pe)a*> 
gianism, into which last error most of our English divines had 
fallen, in opposing the doctrine of the decrees. The ground on 
which many of the Reformers^ and not a few of the Arminiaa 
divinee, had stood, was thus regained; and (be great and vital truths 
ef the gospel were offered to men, unaccompanied with the gloomy 
and bewildering metaphysics of theologians, who had even, with 
respect to Calvin's theory," out-Heroded Herod" himself. Of the 
arguments on each side, Mr. Soutbey, who has gone some lengtli 
into the controversy, is much too little acquainted with the subject 
to be a competent judge. The Christian and gentlemanly manner 
in which the controversy was conducted by Messrs. Wesley and 
Fletcher, he has recorded with fairness. , To the acrid temper, and 
gross productions of Toplady and others, and of the writers in the 
Gospel Magaasine, (so called,)' he has but dealt a just measure of 
animadversion. It is, however, a satisfaction to observe, that thii 
bitteratss of contention has long since abated. Tfa% spirit and Ian* 
goage of the wretched Work i have adverted to, wotild not be 
tolerated in this day, even by those generally who are decided in 
their belief of the Calvtnis'ic theory. It is also but justice to say 
of many of the Calvinists of that period, that their Magazine her 
came so intemperate, that they refused it support ; and that among; 
the proximate causes of its being given up was, if I have been 
rightly informed, the mingled buffoonery and ascerbity with which 
Blr. Wesley was assailed in it, and particularly the insertion of^ the 
wrenched doggrel verses, entitled << The Serpent and the t^ox/' 
which Mr. Soutbey has given in the appendix to his second volume, 
« Hob in the Well," <' Pope John," &c Calvinism itself has since 
that period been held under various and chastened modifications. 
Baxter laid the foundation of what he conceived to be a middle 
scheme, which has been largely resorted to ; the excellent Dr.' 
Williams, of Rotherham, provided a new vest of metaphysics for 
the old doctrine, rather, it must be confessed, for obscuration than 
for splendour; others haye been content to believe both systems 
true, though irreconcilable by human intelligence ; wliilst the great* 
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at this period^ at leaQt, tbat event could not, there- 
for^, be fore£ieen. 

The second period to w);u.Qh reference maybe 
made in order to judge how far, or at what time 
Mr. Weslejr ^* foresaw*^ that he w^i^s promoting sepa- 
ration, 18, when he admitted the co-operation of laj 
preachers. The case is her<e stronger iniavour of 
Mr. Southej's position ; but it does not appear that 
even Mr. Wesley anticipated 'separation as the ne- 
cessary conseqiuence. In the eariy stages of his 
career, he ws^s content to leave the^good done 1;^ 

..his piinistry (o .the care of the cl^r^manof the 
parish in which the persons wiio received it resided* 
Mr. Southey has given the reason why he formed so- 
cieties! and appointed persons to instruct th^m ^^in 
the ways of God.'' " If his converts wereleft to them- 

. sel vesithey speedily relapsed into their former h^its.' ' 
This was true in many cases. Mr. Southey thi^iiks 
the whole effect produced upctn them e;3i4uisia8tic, 
and therefore.tbat '^ the e^citeQient'' needed J^eep- 
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erpart of evangelipal minUten baFe taken tbdwise cq^C|e of at- 
iaching less importance than their ^^redeceasprs to mere peculiari- 
tiesj and have chosen to dwell almost tficlusively upon the leading 
. and indisputable 4octrines df their faith. The Antinomiaa doc- 
trine, from vMri^usoaiisffMaqdataoiig theme .nay be reckoned tiie 
labours and writings of Messrs. Wesley and Fletcher, has evidently 
rec^ved a strong, and; I hope, an effectual check in this conntiy ; 
and in this all good men will rejoice. The late appeal^ nee of this 
«rrgr in the Church of England, has proved but a temporary evil. 
Thereligioai public are now too vrell furnished vHth better prjnci 
pies for Antinomianism to make an ^tftensive impi^ession.upon them, 
and it makes no converts from the world. Its only province is to 
corrupt and waste withiathe Choreh of Christ. 

13 
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ing up. An enlightened Christian would say, that 
careful instruction, and religious fellowship, are the 
tneaQS appointed by him who knows us best,to cherish 
impressions which,^ however genuine, for want of 
such care might die away; and that mutual prayer, 
conversation, and reading the Word ,of God, are 
enjoined upon Christians in the Holy Scriptures, as 
ne(;essary means of spiritual improvement, in addi- 
tion to the ordinances df public worship. The 
clergy in general made no such provision for the reli- 
giously disposed people of their parishes ; and hence, 
asks Mr. Wesley, '^ what was to be done in a case ot 
so extreme necessity ? No clergyman would assist 
at all. The expedient that remained was to find 
some one among themselves, who was upright in 
heart, and of sound judgment in the things of God, 
and to desire him to meet the rest as often as he 
could, in order to confirm them as he was able in 
the ways of God, eithejr by reading to them, or py 
prayej:, or by exhortation." Now surely any mind 
rightly influenced, would consider assemblies of peo- 
ple for such purposes in so ma^y parishes in the king- 
dom, where nothing of the kind before existed, and 
where these very persons, but a little time before, 
were spending their leisure in idleness or in vice, as 
a most gratifying occurrence, both for the benefit of 
the individuals themselves, and the effect of their 
example upon others* It would, indeed, have been 
more satisfactory if a pious clei^yman had put him- 
self at the head of these meetings, afforded the peo- 
ple his counsel, and restrained any irregularities or 
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errors which might arise ; and had clergymen so 
qualified and disposed been found, the Church would 
have reaped the full benefit, and no separation, la 
any form, would have ensued. Unhappily they did 
not exist ; and" Mr. Wesley submitted to the irregu- 
larity, to avoid the greater evil of suffering those 
who had been brought under religious influence to 
fall away for want of care and ij^struction. Thatsu- 
perintendence which the clergy wer^ not disposed to 
give, he aupplied as" much as possible by his occa- 
sional visits ; and it was more extensively afifordea 
after ^theemplpyment of lay preachers, by their 
more frequent and regular visits under his direction. 
In these measures there was no intention of a sepa- 
ration from the Church : this Mr. Southey allows ; 
nor was it, even at that time, foreseen diS a conse- 
quence. A necessary consequence it certainly was* 
not. Mr. Southey thinks that the apparatus of 
Methodism, when more fully organized than at the 
period now referred to, might have been attached 
to the Church with advantage ; and that its ecclesi- 
astical constitution is defective, in not having some 
institution answering to the preaching orders of the 
Church of Rome, tnto this ({uestion I shall not 
enter; but Mr. Wesley certainly had a similar view ; 
nor was he without hope that these simple institu* 
tions for promoting piety, which he had commenced, 
might have been recognized. He hoped that the 
spirit of religion, produced already to so great 
an extent, might still further influence the mem- 
bers of the church and its clergy, and dispose 
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tbeiti to Tiew his Societies with more Gopdiality . He 
teok cftre, therefore, and all his principles and feel* 
ingS'fftTbilred the caution, that no obstacles should 
be placed in the way of the closest connexion of 
hiff Societies with the Establishment, — none of their 
senriceB wene beM in the hours oY her public ser* 
vice ; flie Methodists formed in many parishes the 
great body of ber ..communicants^; thousands of 
them died in her communion ; and the lay preachers 
were not permitted to administer either of the 
sacraments to the people among whom they labour- 
ed* 

Separation was not foreseen by Mr. Wesley till- a 
later period, and thedy without' doubt, it was very 
naturally ^ anticipated; Any hope he mi^t have 
entertained of a recognition of his plans, as ap- 
pendages to the constitution of the Churefa, must at 
length have vanished ; hostility and opposition he 
continued to meet with from many of the ciergf 
throughout life; and Methodism was the favourite 
subject of attack by 'all who aimed less at assaulting 
that, than those principles of the Kaformation on 
which it was founded^ Perhaps the ^ hope of pre* 
serving his Societies generally in connexion with 
the Church, was indulged much longer than the 
reasojQ of the case would warrant, from his own 
ardent feelings as a churchman ; but when, at leasts 
a partial separation was in reality foreseen as pro^ 
bable, it had no sanction from him, and he appear- 
ed determined to' employ his influence to his last 
bireatti> that if separation did ensue, it should assume 
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the mildest form possible/ and be deprived of all 
feelings of hostility. His example, tbe spirit of his 
writings, and his.advices, all tended to this ; and 
the fact is, that though Methodism now stands in a 
different relation to the Establishment than in the 
days of Mr. Wesleyj dissent has ^ never been for- 
mally professed*by the body, and for obvious rea- 
sons. The first is, that a separation of a part of 
the society from the church, has not arisen from the 
principles assumed by the professed Dissenters, and 
usually made so prominent by them in their discus- 
sions on the subject of esl;ablishments ; the second, 
that a considerable number of our members aerially 
continue in the communion of the Church of Eng- 
land to this day ; and the -third, thjat to leave that 
communion is not, in any sense, a condition of mem- 
bership with us. All the services of the church 
and her sacraments may be observed by any person 
in our societies who chooses it, and they are actual- 
ly observed by numbers. 

The great causes which have led to separation as 
far as it is gone, have not b^n understood by Mr. 
Southey. Itjs perfectly imaginary to suppose that 
any disposition to this was produced by the non- 
jurors connecting themselves with the Methodists 
when they disappeared, as a separate body, for per- 
haps twenty of them never became members. It is 
also gratuitously assumed that many dissenters es'- 
poused Methodism, from whom a '^ leaven of ill 
will to the Church" has been derived. Not so many 

persons of this descriptioi) ever became Metjhodists 
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as to pfoduce much cfffect upon tbe opvnioi]» of tKe 
Irody at large* Norwftsi&e caqi&e^ ^ the imtural 
tendency of Mr. Wesley ^iiineiMBiiried/' considered 
simply* Of theimetv^ those mea^wres did not 
pfOdttce separation ; it resulted from oiiwumstanceSf 
which, of couiise, Mr. Soiitltey would not he dis^ 
posed' to bring into view, if be knew them; hot 
which were, in fact, the operatii^ Cduses in chief. 
The true causes^ weie^^-^ttrat the cle^rgy, generally, 
did not preach the doctrtnres of their own Church 
and of the Reformation; and thai fmrng of theflU^ 
did not adorn their prol!^on in the^ Htos. (3) 

» , ... . ... 5 , , 
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(3) Thttt a greett and mesi gratifyiog altetfttioii hat ialwD plaee- 
within a few years, belli ia the doctrine an4 lives of tlie natioiiBl 
clergy, ia certain ; and by none is this circumstance more gladly 
bailed than by the Methodists. The statement of the facts men* 
tioned above was necessary Jo explain the reasqnfs which led to a 
departure fremMf. Wesley's original plan; bat it is Hot made i»a* 
spirit of hostility to the Church of Englaad, in so many respects to 
be veneratedi and for whose grov^ing prosperity and perpetuity the. 
wishes of none can be more sincere than my own. t would not 
forget that slie is « the mother of >ft aff)'* and I eaa aev^^ eonlem- 
plate without the deepest adminitioni her noble army of confessors 
and martyrs, and the illustrious train of her divines, whose writings 
have been and continue to be the light of Christendom. Bigotry 
in forms of church governmenlf has a peculiar absurdity. Diffs* 
rent opinions as to many ddeMsUt muy certainly plead the anterl^ 
of the letter of Scripture witbamueh better ^ee than it can be 
urged with when used to support the details of chdrch order, points 
which the Holy Spvlt has left so much at large, as to furnish uS 
only with prineiples and not wit^formv. All bMide the iqni)oiat* 
ment of faithful men to miois^cr the «Bord^ aad saciaflNloiib'and to 
bear rule in the church, so as to drive away errors and- vicesyis 
matter of pure inferehce. A bigot for independency of Presbyte- 
riaaism} and a bigot for Diocesan Episcopacy and apostolical succes j 
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The first operated itt this way, that as the pulj^it 
ministered so little to the edification of those' whose 
religious views had undergone so great a change, 
attendance dt Church, which Mr. Wesley so much 
inculcated, was, even in his day, much neglected ; 
the second became a matter of conscience. From 
the hands of a man, who gave no proofs of his spi- 
rituality, and often demonstrations, too clear, of 
- ■• 

si6n» tUn^ upon marly the same ground. Hiere is little difference 
between the spirit of LaOd, and that which buttu in the iinb«(llew- 
ad writiDg;s of BobinsoDy of Camllridge, and in a late faistoiy of 
DiMenten. The « meekness and gentleness of Christ" is as far 
removed from the one as the other; and penecotion in one form or 
other unst tvttmtli from the w«nt of charily, when that which 
*' UiMh** iitflkea oat of th6 way. I would as soon trust my liberty, 
with the most rigid episco|fiilian as with a bitter sectary i aod I 
should not /ed thennore Confidence in him for having '* liberty*' 
aDd<< the rightsrof eOnscienee" continually lir his lips. The array 
of so many wiso and holy men ondHferent aides of the questions 
of aeclesiaiUcal polity whilst tliey were under a discussion to 
which nothing can now be added, ought by this time to have neu- 
tiallxed alt parties. In the different circumstances of churches, 
mUdi mAf be taid for most of the various forms of government 
tbe^ have asmmed; fai^ thb fstet seems to be, that v^e have <^teft 
mistaken what is a mere matter of prudential regolatieni for one 
of Divine prescription. Of what is prudent and /ittiiig men must 
judge Variously, and the ditftirMit cireumstances of churches will 
oAen reader si ^iflbreat oonstitation efther necessary or morti 
fitting. As toth^ variosiB modes of church discipline, among ur in 
this country, "whate'er is best administered is best,'* may be the 
true rule. The spirir of true^religlon |n churchet ii the principal 
things and as tKar phivaili, it vHll rcgulAfO and sanctify every form; 
and, without altering if essentially, ms^^render it « good to the use 
of edifying.'' So long as we are at liberty to adopt that which 
best comports with onr own serious views, there seems little reason 
for controversy, and none otitainly for eont«alloD. 
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worldly conformity, and lax morals, many could not 
receive the sacrament. How far this conscientious 
principle ought to be carried, is a question which 
cannot be settled, for conscience is a variable rule, 
dependent wholly upon the perception of our duty 
by the judgment. The fact, however, was, tliat 
many of the Methodists neglected that sacred ordi- 
nance, rather than receive it from men whose minis- 
try was to them wholly unprofitable, and wbose^ 
characters, as they conceived, disquatified them for 
the services of the altar. Add to this, that in no 
small number of ^cases, the cliergy were the perse- 
cutors and calumniators of the Wesleyan Societies ; 
that their sermons were often intemperate attacks 
. upon their characters and opinions ; and that the 
Methodists were frequently regarded^ as intruders at 
the table of the Lord, rather than as welcome conir 
municants. These weire the reasons why, long be* 
fore Mr. Wesley's death, a great number of his so- 
cieties were anxious to have the sacrament from the 
hands of their own preachers, under whose ministry 
they were instructed and edified, in whose charac- 
ters they had confidence, and witli respect to whom 
they knew, that if any disgraced their profession, 
Uiey would not be suffered to exercise it. 

These were the true causes which led to the partial 
separation of the Methodist Societies from the com- 
munion of the Church, after the death ef Mr. Wes- 
ley ; and this is an answer to the thousaind tiroes re- 
peated objection, that we have departed from Mr. 
Wesley's principles. The fact is, that though this 
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relief to the conscieaces of Ae Societies in general, 
by granting them the sacrament, was restrained by 
Mr. Wesley's great and deserved authority, yet be 
himself was obliged to allow a relaxation from hi!^ 
own rule in London, and some other principal towns, 
by giving thie sacrament himself, or obtaining pioas 
clei%ymen to administer it, in the chapels. After 
Mis death it was out of the power of Conference^ 
had they not felt the force of the reasons urged upoH 
them, to prevent the administration of the sacra^ 
ment to the people^ by their own preachers. Yet 
in the contMyersy which, tbis subject excited, the 
speculative principles of dissent had little part. The 
question stood' onpliain practical grounds ; shall the 
societies be obliged from their conscientious scruples, 
to neglect an ordinance of God ? or shall we drive 
them to the dissenters, whose doctrines they do not 
believe ? or shall we under certain regulations ac- 
cede to their wishes ? So far from Mr; Weslisy'^ 
principles and views having lost their influence W|th 
the Conference, the sacrament wash forced -upon 
none, recommended to none. The old' principles 
were held ks fast as higher duties would aHow ; and 
to this day, the administratioi^ of the sacrament in 
any chapel is not to be assumed as a matter of course, 
but must be obtained by petition to the Conference, 
vThoate to^hear the csise, and judge of the circum- 
stances. Many indeed of the .people, and some of 
the preachers, opposed these concessions ; but the 
plan which was adopted to meet a>caae of consctea*- 
tiouB scruple, and yet to avoid' encouraging a die- 
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parture from the primitiTe plan, learing eyery indi- 
vidual to act in this respect as he was persuaded in 
his own mind, and receive the sacrament at church 
or at meeting, has at length by both parties been 
cordially acquiesced In, as warranted equally by 
principle and by prudence. Assuredly the Church 
would have gained nothing by a different measure, 
for the dissidents would have been compelled to 
join the professed dissenters. Such i3.the nature of 
our presentseparati(yD from ^he Church, for dissent 
it is not, except in the minds of some individuals. 
Had the Church been provided generally with an 
evangelical and a holy ministry, that separation 
would not have taken place, for the controversy be- 
tween the Church and the dissenters was little 
known, and still less regarded by the majority of 
the 'Methodist societies at that time, and the case is 
not greatly altered to the present day. The 
clergy had lost their hold upon the people generally 
through neglect ; and that revival of the spirit of 
truth and holiness, which we are now so happy to 
witness among them, came too late to prevent the 
results I have just stated. (4) 

———^^—1 I ■■■■■■ I I ■ ^mtl0m^^ I ■ I M^— ^ ■ I — ^^^— ^11— — ^t 
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(4) It is a question somewhat difficult to be setUecl, whether it 
would not have been a prudent measure if Mr. Wesley, when he 
at length saw that a change in it^ relation of his societies to the 
Church of England must take place after his deathi had prepared 
for that event, by some such moderate alterations as the Conference 
afterwards found it necessary to adopt. I shall not presume to ' 
offer an opinion 6n this point ; but certainly nothing can more 
strongly refute the notion that he was anxious to form a #se/> than 
that he preferred to leave the eooaexioB to the hasard of the ooa- 
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On the subject of the alienation of the people 
from the Church, bj means of MetI\odism, much has 

— ^^— — — ' - — — *" — — — — — ^-^^— ^ 

• 

ilicts of different parties, which he could not bat anticipate) than to 
form any plan of worship and discipline for that part of his . people 
whom he might expect to assume the character of a regular churchy 
and a distinct religious society. He probably thought that this 
would give sanction to separation, aiid might carry it beyond the 
real necesshy of the case. The sincerity of his intention in thus 
leaving such m^itters unsettled at his death,could not be questionqd^ 
and it was probably overruled for good. The struggle of different 
views was tenl|?orary>tti^ plan of pacifHlfttion as to the sacramentsy 
and service in church hours,. adopted by the Conference, being 
generally and cordially^ acquiesced in. In forming this plan, dia- 
tinguished as it is by great prudence and temper, the Conference 
^appears in one or two points tQ have erred/ ' A part of the societies 
assumed from that^time the form and substantive character of a 
regular religious society. Two things were therefore manifestly 
wanting, the first, aregufar plan of catechising, which, as long as 
Methodism was no' more than an appendage to the tiational estab- 
liisbment, was presumed to be performed by the clergyman, as a 
preparation for confirmation. This has constantly been enjoined 
upon the heads of families ; but it ought to havebee|i connected 
with the public discipline of that part of the body which in fact 
had separated. The second wa» an enlargement of the order of 
Sunday worship. That the SundAy forenoon especially should be 
marked by the most solemn and lengthened acts of divine servieey 
equally accords with the practice of all regular churches, wijth the 
respect due to the day, and with every haljpwed feeling of the 
mind, at that time most free from bodily weariness, and prepared by 
its vigour to enter most efficiently into the sacred services of the 
House of God. When the service practised by the Methodists on 
the Sunday morning before cbttrch*time, and which, for that rea* 
son, was necessarily a very brief One* chme to be the regular Sun- 
day forenoon service ef the body^ it was greatly defective. This 
was the light in which Mr. Wesley viewed it. <* Some may say, our 
own service is public worship. Tes, in a sense ; but not such as 
supersedes the church service. We never designed it should. It 
p resupposes pnbUc^prayer, like the sermons at the nniversity' If H 
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been Jiaid and written very vagudj. Mr, Southej 
views this as foremost among " the evils" which Mr. 



were dwigncd to be iwtead-of the church service, it w«uldbee«. 
sentially defective, for it seldom has the fonr grand parU of public 
prayer, depreco/ton, petition, intereetsiont aud ihanhgwing:* The 
plan of pacificatioo secured the readins of the Scriptures, by 
makiDg it a condition of opening. any chapel in ohurch-time, th^t 
the lessons for the day should be read. It recommended too, and thtl 
« strongly/' in preference to the mere reading of the lessons, the 
use of the lilurgy. But the fault lay in ncft making the latter the sola 
and peremptory rule, a n|easure which then wouldimye baen glad- 
ly accepted, as a condition of opting the chapels, aod by this 
time it would have become the established custom of tha body. In 
many chapels our morning service is conducted in this manner, and 
in nil our 6>i«8a statioas. It has been mora recently introduced 
iato-Alheff «l boiyie ; .and thp pnblie opinion aiQong us in fai^ur of 
the use. of the liturgy it so much increasing, that jUie.probability is, 
that in a few years it will become the |eneral mode ef ,our fore* 
noon service in all the large chapels. That improvement is indeed 
greatly to be desired ; for the Utmrgy tiswrtt the reading of a' large 
portion of the 3oriptures ; it secures also what Mr. IVesley has pro- 
perly called «. the. four grand parts of public worship;" itmaHtts 
the service of God*s house appear mere like our true biuinat on the 
Lord's day; and beside the aiditallbtds to the most devout and 
sptfitual, ajf0atbod$( of. evodBgelicflkl truth is by constant «se laid 
up In the minds of' phildreo.and jgoocant poople, who, when at 
length tbey.beg^tn to pray under a religious concern, are already 
furnished with suitable, saoetifjuog, solemn, and impressive peti- 
tions. Persons well acquainted with -the liturgy are certainly In a 
alate of Important preparation for the labours of the preacher ; and 
Ihoif piety .oAltn ialces a richer and mora sober character -from that 
cireumstance. ;▲ settled ministry may supply this Icind of prepa- 
i^on. thy. more of perianai instruction, than a changing system 
like onrs w31 allow ; and to us tbeffefor e every means of embody- 
ing troth in the minds of those who attend our ministry. Is more 
than ordinarily necessary. It is rather singular, and it shows the 
iocouistencies into whieh the human mind often falls, that In places 
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Wesley effected, and a brief consideration of this 
point may not therefore be out of place. On the 
contrary, I think it not difficult to show, that the 
establishment of our country has been materially 
benefited by Methodism. 

Rightly to judge of this, it is necessary to go back 
to the period in which the labours of Mr. Wesley 
commenced. We have seen the picture drawn by 
Mr. Sou they himself of the church, the clergy, and 
thQ people; • picture which he. was under no temp- 
tation to overchai^e. When the Messrs. Wesleys^ 
Mr. Whitefield, and their early coadjutors, entered 
upon their itinerant career, it is ^ matter of fact and 
of history, that no general plans for the illumination 
of the nation were either in operation, or in thecon- 
templation of any one. Nothing had this bearing* 
There were no persohs associated in institutibnsof 
anjr kind, making this a common object. The pious 
labours of a few zealous clergymen, (and few they 
were,) and ministers of other depon^inations, were 
confined to their own pariBbesaailr congregations. 
There were no tneans* of general application in exist- 
ence, beyond the ill-attended service of the Church, 



where the use .of the litur^ in.qur cbape]8.ha3 been opposed, tfad 
opposltioD. has chiefly arisen from persoos most frieodly to the 
esfablishmeBt. This has not indeed been uoiformfy the case, for in 
Other places the objectors have been so sagacious ta to discover 
that the ibrms of devotion in which Methodism was Duvsed, are in- 
novations ; ai|d tbey are become tpvfUual in so high a degree above 
the Founder of Methodism himself that what he through lift con- 
tinually obseryed and enforced, appears to them but a barren for 

mality. 

14 
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(wliich IB theniselTeshadbat a very partial operation, 
because not generally seconded by the efforts of the 
pulpit and the private .example and pastoral care o{ 
the clergy,) to remoye tiieignorance and correct the 
vices which Mr. Southey acknowledges to have been 
almost universal. The measures taken by those 
eminent men, to whom a, better state of things' is 
chic^ owing, applied themselves to existing evils 
on a large scale. They acted in concert ; they con* 
ceived noble derigns. They visited the iaige towns ;. 
they took populous mining, manufacturing, and 
conmiercial districts in their way ; they preached in 
places of public resoct ; they formed religious so- 
ci^ies, and inspired them with zeal for the instruc- 
tion and salvation of their neighbours. They em^ 
ployed men of zeal, dharacter, and competent ac« 
quaintance with practical and experimental religion, 
to assist them in this work as it widened before them; 
and they gave it their vigilant superintendence. The 
benefits they were the means of producing did not 
remain with th^ individuak : they were introduced 
by those individuals into families ; they influenced 
whole neighbouriioods* Religious knowledge was 
spread* and rel|^otts infiuence^Mcei^ed. The man- 
ners of the rude were civilized ; Iwrbarous sports 
and pastimes fell greatly into disuse ; and a higher- 
standard of morals was erected, of itself of no small 
importance to the reformation of manners* All this 
is substantially allowed by Mr. Southey. 

It is equally a matter of fact and of history, that 
beside those means which their personal labours,and 
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the auxiliaries they brought forward to their assist* 
ance, afforded to revive and extend the spirit of 
religion in the nation>^for a^great number of years 
no other means of generarapplicatiohwere^snployed 
to promote this end. The effects which were thus 
produced began, however, after a considerable time 
bad elsy)8ed, to operate collaterally as well as direct- 
ly. Many of the clei^ were aroused, the doctrines 
of the Articles and Homilies began to be heard 
more distinctly and more frequently in their pulpits* 
Holy and zealous men in different denorainafioaa 
began to labour for the public instruction and re* 
formation. The ^eat institution of Sunday schools, 
though devised by a churchman, was hot slowly 
encouraged* The Methodists and Dissenters were 
carrying those schools to a great extent when^ the 
members of the Chorch followed : some from a fear^ 
laudable enough, lest the body of the poor should 
be alienated from the establishment ; others, as per- 
ceiving in the institution the means of conveying 
instruction and religious influence to those who most 
needed tliem* The circulation of the Scriptures by 
Bible Societies followed, but still that was an effect 
of the new order of principles and feelings which 
had been introduced into the nation* Those princi- 
ples of zeal for the moral improvement of society 
further led, at a later period, to general measures for 
the education of the poor by &e twO' great national 
education societies, which promise so much benefit 
to the country. All these means of enlightening 
and moralizing the people m&y be traced to several 
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intermediate causes ; but it is but justice to the 
memorj of sucb mea as the Wesleys and Whitefield, 
men whom Mr. Southey has flippantly branded 
as enthusiasts, to state, that they all primarily 
sprang from that spirit, which, under God, they 
were the means of exciting in a slumbering church, 
and a dark s^nd neglected land. This is a point 
not to be denied, for long before any of those efibrts 
for public instruction and reformation which could be 
considered national, were called forth,these aspersed 
men were pursuing their gigantic labours among 
the profligate population of London, and the 
principal towns of the kingdom ; among the miners 
of Cornwall, the colliers of Kingswood and New* 
castle, and the manufacturers of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire ; whilst the preachers they employed were 
every year spreading themselves into dark and semi- 
barbarous villages in the most secluded parts of 'the 
kingdom; enduring bitter privations, and encoun- 
tering, almost daily, the insults of rude mobs, that 
they might convey to them the knowledge of religion. 
Nowy in order to judge of these efforts, and to 
ascertain what '^ eviP' has resulted to the church 
of England from Mr. Wesley's measures, it is but 
fair to consider what the state of the country and 
the church must in all human appearances have been, 
bad he and his associates never appeared, or con- 
fined themselves to the obscurity of Epworth and simi- 
lar parishes. It is not denied that other means and 
agents might have been raised up by God to effect 
the purposes of his mercy ] but it is denied -that aiiy 
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such were raised up, for this, is matter of fact. 
No agency has appeared ia the Church, or out o^ 
it, tending to the general instruction and evange- 
lizing of the nation, and operating on a large scale, 
but what is much subsequent in its origin to the ex- 
ertions of the Messrs* Wesleys and Whitefield ; and 
which may not be traced to the qpirit which they ex- 
cited, and often into the very bosoms of th<>se who 
derived their first light and influence, either di- 
rectly or indirectlyy from them. What waSf and not 
what might have beeth can only be made the ground 
of argument. . * 

But for their labours, therefore, and the labours 
of those persons in the Church) among the dis- 
senters, and their own people, whom they embued 
with the same spirit, that, state of things in the 
church of England, and in the country^ which is 
pictured by Mr. Southey in his ninth chapter, must 
have continued, ^t least for many years, for any 
thing which appears to the contrary ; for no sub** 
stitute for their exertions was supplied by any party. 
They took the place of nothing which could be na- 
tionally beneficial ; they opposed no obstacle to the 
operation of any plan of usefulness, had it been^in 
preparation* If they,, therefore, had- not appeared, 
and kindled that flame of religious feeling, which uh 
timately spread into many dpnominations' q£ Chris- 
tians, and there gave birth to that variety of effort 
which now spreads itself through the land, Mr. 
Southey comes to a very erroneous conclusion, if he 

supposes that a spirit of piety and zeal, excited at a 

14* 
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much later period, would have found the nation and 
the Church at all improved. The probability, al- 
most amounting to certainty, is, that both would 
have been found still more deteriorated, and in a 
state which would have presented obstacles much 
more formidable to their recovery. Mr. Sou they 
has applied too much of his attention to such sub- 
jects, not to know, that a number of those demora- 
lizing causes were then coming into operation,whicb, 
with all the counteractions since supplied by the 
Church, and the different religious sects, by schools^ 
and by Bibles, have produced very injurious effects 
upon the morals and principles of the nation ; — that 
the tide of an unprecedented commercial pros- 
perity began then to flow into the country, and con- 
tinued, for a long succession of years, to render the 
meahs of sensual indulgence more ample, and to corv 
rupt more deeply all ranks of society ; — that in con- 
sequence of the independence ihus given to the 
lower orders in many of the most populous districts, 
the moral control and influence of the higher . 
became gadually weaker ;— that the agitation of po- 
litical subjects, during the American quarrel, and the 
French revolution, with the part which even the ope- 
rative classes were able to take in such discussions 
by means of an extended education, (5) produced, 



(ft)The effects referred*above to edacatioo have been by some placed 
to the account ©f those efforts to promote the instructtoo of the 
poor, which have sprang from the zeal of religious societies. They 
forget the growing wages of mechanics and manufacturers in the 
periods referred to> supplied Uie means of mere edacatioato their 
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as will always be the case among the half informed, 
a strong tendency to republicanism, a restless desire 

children} witbont at all connecting it with the principles of religion* 
Education would* therefore) have been sufficiently eMendedt to 
produce mischievous effects, and that without any counteraction, 
had those religious bodies never instituted Sunday and other 
Schools. On this subject the following observations from a respect' 
ahie weekly paper, "The Christian Reporter,'' are very applicable. 
" The question _tbei) is simply this ; * Whether the education of the 
poor of this country is a benefit to society ? and, in order to come 
to a just conclusion, it ought in the first place to be considered, that 
we neither have it now, nor have ever had it in our power to choose 
whether knowledge shall be diffused among the labouring classes^ 
or not. — This is too frequently lost sight of, and a whole train of 
ingenious reasonings with which we have been sometimes amused, 
has been vitiated, in conseqnence of so obvious a fact not having 
been adverted to. Some have discMsed the subject, as though the 
education of the lower classes were entirely dependent upian pro- 
visions of government, and the efforts of the charitable. On the 
contrary, in consequence of the progress of commerce in this coun- 
try» and the improvement which it has made in the condition of the 
pobr generally, immense numbers who still remain in the labour- 
ing classes, have been taught the arts of reading and writing at the 
expense of their parents. Had there then been no charitable 
schools for the education of the poor, a sufficient namber of per- 
sons would have been mixed with them in every shop and factory, 
and in the daily avocations of life, and the places of vistious resort, 
who, themselves being able to read pernicious publications, both as 
to religion and politics, would have conveyed their poison as 
widely as it could be transmitted by thai general education which 
most enlightened persons have advocated} but from which sonie 
have feared the perversion of the principles oi the populace. The 
infection would not, it is true, have had so many channels tor its 
conveyance, butit would have found that mass of ignorance and 
vice to which it had access, much better prepared to receive it; and 
it would have spread withckit any control, either from awakened 
irttelligence, or from Just opinions early deposited in the mind. 
" Those who ui|^ the crimes of sociaty» and the late perturbed 
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of polftical change on every pinching of the times, 
and its constant concomitant, an aversion to the na- 



stateof the populace in many parts of the country, «• presumptions 
at teasty that the education of the poor has not produced the effects 
. hoped for, seem also to assume that the friends of universal eda- 
cation have promised the public more than has been realised. 
There may have been strong and incautious things said on the sub- 
jecti both in sermons, and in speeches, and in the reports of school 
focietiesi by minds of sanguine temperament; but surely they never 
meant that we should overlook the counteractions which the,cor- 
rupt nature of mani and the sedoetioiis offered by vice to a feebly 
resisting nature* bring into operation against all institutions which 
aim at the moral improvement of mankind. Higher institulions 
than those of education are subject to the same kind of opposition, j 
and, with all the general ben eSt (hey produce, have their ^Bsap* 
pointments and raverses. The circulation of the Soripttiras, and the 
exercise of the Christian ministry, may be given as Instances in 
point ;-%nd the same objections} drawn from partial failures, 
might be as raasonabiy turned against them. The Bible does net 
sanctify all who read it ; the most faithful pulpit, hung round as it 
may be with trophies of moral victories, cannot boast universal 
conquest over the ignorance and vices of those^wbo habitually sur* 
round it. Even the most careful education of a family, by the 
wisest, the most tender^ and the most competent parents, will oAen 
be found unable to accoinplisb its designs ; but who eondndes any 
ihing against parontal cara on this aeeonnt ? The operation of the 
great institutions for the edueation of the poor, the National 
Schools, those of the British and Foreign School Sooiety,-— the 
Sunday Schools of the Kingdom^ and other similar educational 
charities, are net to be judged by' too severa a rule. . Let it bo oon«' 
sidered, that the moral elfeot of the sofaool upon the ehild, is often 
countf racted by the raample of parentis and that the immoral habits, 
and too often the total irrallgioB and pro&nity at Ibone, £ill upon 
children thus circumstanoed, with an iniuence derived from the 
double source of natural authority, and tho predlspositioB to evil 
in their own hearts. 

'* We are, however, willing to ^ow, that if thoae who seem disk> 
poitd to quettioathe btnoitoC geaoial^dacatkmi aikai the proof 
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tional establishment, partly as the result of ill-digest- 
ed theories, partly as controlling the favourite no- 

. i .' 

of its salutary effect, more than is reasonable, the firiemls of edu-- 
cation have given some cause for so high a demand, by an oc- 
casional extravagance of sentiment on their part ; and we make this 
concession the more willingly, because the inordinate opinions to 
which we allude, have led, in some cases, to errors in the conduct 
of charity schools, which must be remedied, or a greater disappoint- 
meAtwill ensue. 

" Many of the zealous advocates of education seem to have eon- 
ceived of instruction as a kind of moral magic, which was at once 
to charm society into industry, sobriety, and virtue, rather than as 
a discipline, diligently implanting good principles, and" maintaining 
a firm but patient struggle with the evil tendencies of the human 
mind. The worst part of this folly has been the too frequent sepa- 
ration of religion from education, and the confining of this hope of 
magical effect to the mere arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic* 
To construct the moral man, it has been too often thought sufficient 
to give enei^ to the intellectual man 1 and thus those means which 
Pivine Providence has put within our power, to use for oar own 
Hnprovemeat, and for the improvement of each other, and from 
which alone moral influence can flow,' have been neglected, or 
being regarded only as secondary, have been very partially, or 
feebly applied. We think that the efforts made for several years past to 
instruct the poor, have done much good ; but we believe them to 
have done good only as they have been connected with religion ; 
because the history of man, at home and abroad, in modern and in 
ancient times, sufiiciently proves that it is not in the nature of mere 
human science to produce moral regulation and restraint. For this 
reason also, we think that the education spread among the people 
of this country would have been more efficient, had it been more 
studiously connected with religion; had the principles of Chris- 
tianity been more carefully implanted in the memory; had a regular 
jtttendance on the public worship of Almighty God been more punc- 
tually observed, and more rigidly enjoined ; had the due place been 
given in every school to the word of God ; and had the full tone o'> 
the youthful mind, so to speak, been wound up to a consenting symj' 
pathy with the supreme importance of spUritual and eternal things 
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tions of the disaffected, and partly because this 
feeling was encouraged by tbe n^ligent habits of 
manj of the olergy . and the absence of thai influence 
they might have acquired in their parishes by care- 
ful pastoral attentions. To all this is to be added 
the diffusion' of infidel principles both of foreign 
and home growth, which, from the studies of the 
learned, descended into the shop of the mechanic, 
and, embodied in cheap said popular works, found 
their way into every part of the empire. To coun- 
teract agencies and principles so active and so per- 
nicious, it is granted', that no means have yet been 
applied of complete adequacy. This is the reason 



The bopad'for effect will often fail ; but it ought to be the eonoero 
of all who are engaged in the education of the poor, that it should 
not fail for want of the eiact and serious application of all the 
means of moral improvement in eur power. 

'* The whole question in our view is reduced to this: not whether 
knowledge shall circulate among the poor, (for that cannot be pre- 
vented,) bat, whether it shall be communicated by the charitable 
and inOnential ranks of society, accompanied by those piinciples 
of religion which alone can afford the hope of rendering it a moral 
corrective. We may suffer a vast number of the lower orders to 
remain illiterate ; but they will not be excluded on that account 
fipomthe opinions of the day. They will learn them from those 
•f their own class who liave got their learning independently of 
charities ; and should these opinions be pernicious, it is easy to see 
how much more injvriously they must generally operate upon the 
unprepared than npon the guarded mind. The Christian public 
has it in iu power to confer the most substantial benefit upon the 
eountry,by a general system of education, connected with reUgion > 
and in the cause it has begun, * errors eicepted,' (to use the phrase 
of acconataatfl^ we tmst it willzealously penevere."-J((mtuiry 17, 
1820. 
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why their effects are so rife m the present day, and 
that we are now in the midst of a state of things 
which no considerate man can contemplate without 
some anxiety. These circumstances, so devasta- 
ting to morals and good principles, xould only have 
been fully neutralized by the ardent exertions of 
every clergyman inTiis parish, of every dissenting 
minister in his congregation, of every Methodist 
preacher in his circuit, of every pirvate Christian in 
his own circle, or in the place which useful and 
pious institutions of various kinds would have assign- 
ed him ; and even then the special blessings of God, 
that influence upon men's minds, and that efficient 
co-operation withliuman means, which Mr. Southey 
treats so lightly, would have been necessary to give 
effect to the tvhole. But had no correctives existed, 
what had been the present state of the nation and 
of the Church ? The labours of the Founders of 
Methodism were direct|y counteractive of such 
evils from the beginning ; and those have little rea- 
son to stigmatize them, who deplore the evil most, 
and yet have co-operated least in the means of 
correcting it. Wherever these men went, they 
planted the principles of religion in the minds of 
the multitudes who jieard them ; they acted on the 
offensive against immorality* infidelity, and error ; 
the societies they raised were employed in "doing, 
good to all around them ; the persons they associated 
with them in -the work of nationaf reformation were 
always engaged in spreading good principles ; and 
though great multitudes were beyond iheir reach. 
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they spread themselves into ev^rj part of the land, 
tarning the attention of men to religious concerns, 
calming their passions, guarding them against the 
strifes of the worlds enjoining the scriptural princi- 
ples of *' obedience to magistrates,'' and a sober, 
temperate, peaceable, and benevolent conduct. 
The direct effect of their exertions was great ; and 
it increased in energy and extent as the demora- 
lizing causes before-mentioned acquired also greater 
activity ; and when their indirect influence began to 
appear more fully in the national church, and in 
other religious bodies, remedies more commensu- 
rate with the evils existing in the country began to 
be applied. I shall not affect to say what would 
have been the state of the Church of England un- 
der the uncontrolled operation of all the causes of 
moral deterioration, and civil strife, to which I 
have adverted ; or what hold that Church would 
have had upon the people at this day, had the spirit 
of religion not been revived in the country ; and if, 
when ancient prejudices had been destroyed by the 
spread of deleterious novelties in the opinions of 
men, no new bond between it and the nation at 
large had been created ; but if, as I am happy to 
believe, the national church* has much more influ- 
ence, and much more respect now than formerly, 
and that its influence and the respect due to it is 
increasing with the increase of her evangelical 
clergy? this is all owing to the existence of a strong- 
er spirit of piety ; and in producing that, the first 
great instruments were the men stigmatized as '' en- 
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thumsts^^ by the author of the Life of Wesley* 
Not only has the spirit which they excited improved 
the religious state of the church, but it has disposed 
the great body of religious people, not of the church, 
to admire and respect those numerous members of 
the establishment, both clergymen and laity, whose 
eminent piety, talents, and usefulness, have done 
more to abate the prejudices arising from difierent 
views of church government, than a thousand trea- 
tises could have effected, however eloquently writ- 
ten, or well ai^ued. 

But who are the persons whom the Method- 
ists have alienated from the. Church? Here, too, Mr. 
Southey and others have laboured under great mis- 
takes. They have *' alienated'^ those for the most 
part, who never were, in any substantial sense, and 
never would have been of the Church. Very few 
of her serious members have at any time been sepa- 
rated from her communion by a connexion with us, 
for they have usually continued attendants on her 
services, and observers of her sacraments. This 
was the case during the life of Mr. Wesley, and 
continues to be so in many instances now ; and 
when an actual separation of a few such persons 
has occurred, it has been usually compensated by a 
return of others from us to the Church, especially 
of opulent persons, or their children, in consequence 
of that superior influence which an established 
church must always exert upon people of that class. 
For the rest, they have been brought chiefly from 

the ranks of the ignorant, and the careless ] persons 

15 
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who had little knowledge, and no experience of 
the power o( religion ; negligent of religious ser- 
vices o( every kind, and many of wbom, but for the 
agency of Methodism, would have swelled the 
ranks of those who are equally disaffected to church 
and state* If such persons are not now churchmen, 
they are influenced by no feelings hostile to the 
institutions of their country* In another respect 
also, Methodism answers an important purpose, as 
it forms a middle body between the establishment 
and the dissenters, and affords the means of reli- 
gious assistance to many who fully approve of the 
ecclesiastical polity neither of the one nor the other* 
Mr* Southey, with all his exceptions to Methodism, 
thinks that an advantage would be gained by formal- 
ly attaching us in some way to the Church* This 
is no proof of his acquaintance with the subject on 
which he writes. The time in which such a recog- 
nition of Methodism would have been most proba- 
ble, has. long since passed away* Perhaps it would 
never have answered any important end ; but cer- 
tainly it is now neither possible nor desirable. There 
is a large class of people whom the Church cannot 
reach, which fall within our reach ; and the Church 
has its own sphere, into which we cannot, and are 
not at all anxious to intrude. 



To several miscellaneous instances of un&ir and 
unsupported statements, and of illiberal construe- 
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tioD, I shall lastly direct the attention of the read- 
er. 

Mr. Southey has twice referred to a passage in 
the Minutes of the third Conference, for a purpose 
which cannot but be deemed disingenuous. ^ The 
passage is, '^ Did we not at the beginning purpose^ 
throw them into convtctiQns, into string sorrow and 
fear, &c ? Ans. We did, and so we should do still." 
Here Mr. Southey seems to think that he has a 
full confirmation of his manner of accounting for the 
effects produced upon many persons by Mr. Wesley 
and his preachers. The idea he would convey 'is, 
that in order to produce such effects, art and finesse 
were resorted to, and of course that nothing more 
than a transient impression was made upon the 
feelings. The passage, it is true, is very carelessly 
worded; a very frequent fault in the early Minutes. 
But if Mr. Southey had been candid enough in this 
instance to have suffered this solitary phrase to be 
explained by its context, he would have seen, that 
Mr. Wesley meant no more than is plainly express- 
ed in the question and answer immediately preced- 
ing : ''Do we sufficiently labour, when men begin to 
be convinced of sin, to take away all they lean 
upon? Should we not endeavour, with all our might, 
to overturn their false foundations ? Ans* This was 
at first one of our principal points, and it ought to 
be so stilK" Mr. Wesley did not certainly mean, 
that any art should be used to affright people ; that 
even in stating the most solemn truths of the Scrip* 
tures, a rhetorical finesse,which his good taste always 
disgusted? should be employed to influence the 
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imagination* Even the passage Mr* Southey has 
quoted, from one of Mr. Wesley's sermons, in proof 
that be himself used language calculated to produce 
this efiect,and refutes his representation. It is a plain, 
unrhetorical annunciation of the doctrines of Scrip- 
ture on the point before him, which might be 
paralleled with a thousand passages, from the most 
Eminent divines of every church. It is earnest, 
and faithful, and pointed, as became a man who be- 
lieved the truths he taught, and was, doubtless, 
^'/mr/>ose/y^Mntended, in the best sense, to alarm 
and stir up the careless and self-righteous ; and, in 
the same innocent sense, every minister worthy of 
the name, *'/>ii?7^o«e/^'' endeavours to produce effect 
upon his hearers. Mr. Southey 's insinuations, how- 
ever, lies with little weight against Mr. Wesley* No- 
thing could surpass the simplicity of his preaching ; 
nothing was more distant from his manner than the 
arts of the declaimer. Had the charge been brought 
against Mr. Whitefield, it would have had much 
more plausibility. His manner was histrionic, his 
address almost unequalled, though in him I believe 
the talent was sanctified, and overruled by the 
blessing of God* No two preachers of eminence 
were ever more unlike than Mr* Wesley and Mr* 
Whitefield* Mr. Hampson, in his Life of Mr. Wes« 
l^y? (^) has happily caught the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics. 

(fi) This work has supplied Mr. Southey with some of his best, 
and some of his worst remarks. It was written under strong preju- 
dices, and some degree of resentment, which the respeetable au* 
thor lived to snnDonnt. 
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*^ Never ivas the contrast greater between public charaetera 
than between. Mr.Wesley and Mr. Whitefield. The founer, 
wrfien he was himself, had an easy fluency of expression, and 
an address and manner particularly chaste and natural. He 
%vas often logical and convincing, and sometimes descriptive : 
but he never soared into sublimity, or descended into the 
pathetic. His style , was the calm, equal flow of a placid 
stream, gliding gently within its banks, without the least ruffle 
or agitation upon its surface. The eloquence of Mr. White- 
field was of another kind. It was more various ; and yet,with 
all its variety, in him it was strictly natural. He was a preach- 
er who alternately thundered and lightened upon his audience; 
now filling them with terror, and now touching and affecting 
them with all the softer and more pleasing emotions. He 
knew how to inspire them with whatever passion he was 
desirous to call forth ; and the smiles or tears of his hearers 
were equally at his command. Though not so accurate a 
speaker as Mr. Wesley, he was more popular. He had a louder 
and more musical voice ; his tones were more varied ; his 
action much more diversiiled, and his whole address in pub- 
lie was that of a master in all the arts of popularity." 

An aged and respectable clergyman lately ob- 
served^ with respect to Mr. Wesley's preaching, that 
it always reminded him of the lines of Denham, 

. « Though deep, yet clear ; though geotle, yet not dull ; 
' ' Strong without rage; without o'erflowiog full." 

It is to be felared that Mr. Southey, in reality, 
takes exceptions to the doctrine taught by Mr. Wes- 
ley, the real liability of unconverted men to future 
punishment, and that he would have much preferred 
the ministry of those, who 

" Never mention Ml, to ears polite." 

A much heavier charge lies against him as to two 

14* 
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quotations, one from the seimons of Mr. Wesley, 
flie other from a work by Mr. Fletcher : the former 
of which he has garbled, and given to the latter a 
false application. I regret to make this charge, be* 
cause the general fairness of Mr. Southey's book, 
whatever may be thought of his opinions, deserves 
commendation. It is clear, however, that as Mr. 
Southey gets towards the end of his work, and con- 
templates Mr. Wesley as the head of a religious 
body, which l^as in part become separated from the 
church, his prejudices become more powerful ; and 
having, from a bitter dissenter, become an ardent 
churchman, he probably thinks it right to prove the 
sincerity of his conversion by liis zeal. In closing 
bis volumes he appears, therefore, much more dis- 
posed to detract both from the character of Mr. 
Wesley, and Methodism, than in the body of the 
work. The quotations in question are understood 
by him as proving, that the moral good produced 
by the labours of Mr. Wesley was in fact but very 
small ; and this impression so well suited his pur- 
pose, that either he did not give himself time to 
read the extracted passages in their connexion, or 
he has wilfully and dishonourably perverted the 
meaning of their authors. The first passive is from 
one of Mr. Wesley's sermons, and is thus quoted 

by Mr. Southey: 

ft 

"There were times when Wesley perceived and ackoow- 
ledged how Kttte reformatioD had been effected in the majori- 
ty of his followers : ^ Might I not have expected,' said he ' a 
general increase of faith and love, of righteonsness and true 
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holioess ; yea« and •£ the fniiti of. the Spirit-^lore, joy, 
peace, long-suffiiriDg, meekness, i^eotleness, fidelity, goodness, 
temperance? — ^Tru]y,when I saw what God had done among 
his people between forty and fifty years ago, when I saw 
them warm ill their first love, magnifying the Lord, and re- 
joicing in God their Saviour, I could expect nothing less thaa 
that all .these would have lived like angels here below ; that 
they would have walked continually as scemg Him who is m- 
visible, having constant communion with the Father and the 
Son, living in eternity^ and walking in eternity. I looked to 
see * a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
peculiar people ;' in the whole tenor of their conversation 
* showing forth his praise who had called them into his mar- 
vellous light.' But, instead of this, it brought forth error in 
te^ thousand shapes. It brought forth enthusiasm, imagina- 
ry inspiration, ascribing to the all-wise God all the wild, ab- 
surd, self-inconsistent dreams of a heated imagination. It 
brought forth pride. It brought forth prejudice, evil surmis- 
ing, censoriousness, judging and condemning one another ; 
all totally subversive of that brotherly love which is the very 
badge of the Christian profession^ without which, whosoever 
Kveth is counted dead before God. It brought forth anger, 
hatred, malice, revenge, and every evil word and work ; all 
direfVil fruits, not of the Holy Spirit, but of the bottomless 
pit. It brought forth such base grovelling affections, such 
deep earthly mindedness, as that of the poor heathens, which 
occasioned the lamentation of their own poet over them : O 
cunwB in terras amnuB et cmleaHwn inanea /" 

Now if this passage were to be taken as Mr. 
Soutbey has insidiously put it, it would not have 
been out of his province, as the biographer of Mr. 
Wesley, and the historian of Methodism, to have 
compared this representation with those numerous 
passages in Mr. Wesley's writings in which a very 
different representation is made of the success of his 
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labours, inorder to ascertain a fact which was surely 
important to the inquiry he had voluntarily un- 
dertaken, and to determine the precise quantum of 
good produced by Methodism. But not only was it 
Mr. Southey's duty to settle the average of these 
very opposite statements ; but to reconciJe the 
passage in which he affects to have found Method- 
ism cbndemned by Mr. Wesley with those numerous 
and liberal admissions as to the real and extensive 
good produced by it, which he himself has made in 
various parts of his most inconsistent volumes. Nay, 
I must think, that if Mr. Southey had not been con* 
scious that he Was taking an unwai'rantable liberty 
with the quotations in question, he would have felt 
himself bound to examine these apparent contradic- 
tions at some length, instead of hastily leaving them, 
supported by a few confirmatory dogmatical asser*- 
tions of his own, to produce the impression which 
he designed. But the dishonesty of our author mtrst 
here be exposed. The passage which he has given 
as one continuous extract from Mr. Wesley, is made 
made up of two, and those clauses are left out 
which would have explained its real meaning. Nor 
is it true, as Mr. Southey states, that it was written 
by Mr. Wesley to show " how little real reforma- 
tion had been effected in the great body of his fol- 
lowers.'' Instead of this, the first part of the quo- 
tation says nothing of the degree of ^' real reforma- 
tion'' wrought among hts followers, but speaks of 
what bad been done in the nation^ in comparison of 
what he, not unreasonably^ expected from the com- 
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iBencement of so extraordinarj a work of God. To 
prevent the passage from being so understood, Mr. 
Soathej dexterously slipped out a sentence between 
two parts of the quotation* Mr. Wesley, after ask- 
ing, ^' might I not have expected a general increase 
of faith, and love, of righteousness,^' &c. adds, 
^^ was it not reasonable to expect that these fruits 
would have overspread his whole church ?" This is 
left out. Now the term Church he never applied to 
his Societies, but to the Church of England, and 
here, he clearly means by it all throughout the land, 
who professed to be of her communion. ^^ Instead 
of this," Mr. Wesley observes, *' the vineyard 
brought forth wild grapes, it brought forth error in 
a thousand shapes," and many persons instead of 
following the doctrines taught by him, followed 
these errors ; but they were not surely as Mr. Southey 
would represent Mr. Wesley's " foUoweni," when 
they followed opinions and. teachers which had no 
sanction from him. Nor does he only refer to errors 
which arose from the perversions of the doctrines 
of Methodism, but to errors which arose from a 
heated and virulent opposition made to them, both 
in the church and out of it. By the zealous propa- 
gation of truth, the advocates of error were made 
more active, and in many cases more successful, the 
constant result in erery age. " It brought forth 
enthusiasm,'' 8ie. But not in the great body of Mr* 
Wesley's " followers," as our author would have it 
understood. This could not be his meaning ; for on 
the contrary he affirms^ that generally, '^ the work 
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iD hia Societies was rational as well as scriptural, as 
pure from enthusiasm as from superstition. It is 
true, the opposite has been continually affirmed; 
but to affirm is one thing, to prove, is another.'^ Mr. 
Wesley referred to the case of George Bell, and a 
few others in London, who were opposed and put 
away almost as soon as their errors appeared, and 
whose real enthusiasm was injurious, not only to the 
few infected by it, but operated largely for a time 
to counteract the influence of true religion in the 
land, by confirming the prejudices which all worldly 
men indulge against it, and who never fail to fix 
upon such circumstances to bring it into disrepute. 
'' It brought forth prejudice, evil surmising, censo- 
riousness, judging and condemning one another, all 
totally subversive of that brotherly love, which is 
the very badge of the Christian profession," &c* 
Nor does this apply^ as Mr. Sou they represents it, 
to " the great body of his followers ;" on the ct)n- 
trary, all know, who are acquainted with the histo- 
ry of Mr. Wesley's Societies, that till his death, no 
body of Christians.equal in number^ and for so long 
a period, were ever more, and few so much, distin- 
guished by the absence of strifes and contention^ 
and for a lively affection towards each other. Mr. 
Southey was either not aware, or intentionally did 
not advert to the fact, that Mr. Wesley did not con- 
sider his Societies as a sect, and as such separated 
from the body of religious people in the nation; and 
hence in this, and other parts of his writings, be ad- 
dresses the religious public, and not his own '' fol- 
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lowers'' exclusively. The work of which he speaks 
in these quotations, he knew was begun and carried 
on, not merely by himself, his brother, and those 
who continued to think with him, but by Mr. White- 
field, and others who adopted the theory of Calvin ; 
and with them he wished, as far as possible, to co- 
operate, as well as with all, of every name, " who 
loved the Lord Jesus in sincerity," in spreading the 
influence of religion. When, therefore, he speaks 
of those circumstances which bad arisei^ to ob- 
struct the spread of t)^at work which once promised 
very rapidly to leaven the whole nation, his obser- 
vations have a wider rang;^ than Mr. Sputhey assigns 
|p them. The prejudice, censoriousness, and sub- 
version of brotherly love, of which he complains in 
the quotation just given, may be supposed to be the 
results of that controversy which had been stirred 
up on the subject of predestination, and in which 
Mr. Southey has shojrn that candour and brotherly 
affection had little place. . The spirit thus^xcited 
unquestionably separated those, who, had tbe^xon- 
tinued united, would have produced a much more 
powerful and extensive effect upon society. In this 
respect that controversy was injurious to the cause 
of religion. It chiefly engaged the attention of 
those who were labouring for the moral benefit of 
the land ; of those who alone had that truth in 
possession by which any effectual impression could 
be made; and corroded the tempers of many, as 
well as destroyed their co-operation. Of the 
moral state of bis *' followers'^ he is not speaking. 
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' An equally unworthy artifice is made use of by 
Mr. Southey in the latter part of the quotation, 
which he exhibits as a further proof that little moral 
effect was pi^duced among the " followers" of Mr. 
Wesley. Here also the passage is mutilated, and 
that is carefully left out which was necessary to its 
being understood aright. ** The vineyard,-' Mr. 
Wesley ob'serres, ** brought forth wild grapes, such 
base grovelling affections, such deep earthly mind- 
edness, j^s that of, the poor heathens, which occa- 
sioned the lamentation of their own poet, O curvtB 
in terras anim(B et cizlestium inanes ! O souls, bowed 
down to earthy and void of e God.'' But of whom is 
this affirmed ? Mr. Southey says of " the grea^ 
body of Mr. Wepley's followers," and yet under his 
eye, in the same paragraph, these censures are re- 
stricted to the rich; to persons '^ increased in 
goods,'' and consequently were not spoken of the 
body who, as Mr. Southey kno>irs, were sufficiently 
poor. But then, perhaps, these few rich persons 
were Mr. Wesley's "followers?'* Mr. Southey 
cannot even thus be exculpated, for almost in the 
same breath Mr. Wesley declares, that they despised 
communion with his society. He doubtless refer- 
red to a few persons who, when low in their cir- 
cumstances, had given some hope of their future 
piety and usefulness, but becoming rich, they had 
imbibed the spirit of the world, and so far from be- 
ing the great body of his followers, were not his 
followers at all. 

The unfairness of these quotations from Mr. 
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Wesley^s ** Sermon on God's Vineyard," can only 
be* equalled by another from the works of Mr* 
Fletcher, which immediately follows* " Mr. Fletch- 
er,'' he observes, " confirms this unfavourable re- 
presentation, and indicates one of its csltises. There 
were members of Society, be said, who spoke in the 
most glorious manner of Christ, and of their inte- 
rest in his complete saivation^ and yet were indulging 
the most unchristian tempers, and living in the 
greatest immoralities." If so, they would not long 
have remained members. But the fact is, %at Mr« 
Fletcher in this quotation does not refer at all to 
the members of the Methodist Societies, and the 
*' followers" of Mr. Wesley. On the contrary, he ' 
is speaking of those who adopted the Antinomian 
creed, the virulent opposers of Mr. Wesley and his 
^' followers," and he points out the practical evils 
of the Antinomian heresy, and error, which never 
infected the Methodist Societies, which from their 
cbmmencement were well instructed in this con- 
troversy, and were the steady, and often ardent 
opponents of Calvinism in all its forms. . The 
phrases which Mr. Fletcher uses in these extracts 
sufficiently pro v^ this. ^'^ Chrises complete salvd* 
lion," ^'Jiniihed salvation^^^ &c. are expressions 
which were never in use am^ng us ; — they mark the 
Shibboleth of persons of very opposite views to' 
those, which, from the first, were taught by Mr. W. 
On the ground of these misrepresentations, Mr. 
Southey concludes, that Mr* Wesley's system 

^' tended to produce more of the appearance than 

16 
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of the reality of religion,'^ But bow does he know 
this ? He has no intimate or personal acquaintance 
with it. The only authority on which he grounds 
the inference lies in the quotations which have just 
been examined, and which he has either greatly 
mistaken, or designedly mutilated and perverted. 

As Mr. Southey was not able to comprehend the 
motives which led the Founders of Methodism and 
their associates to engage in a work of so much la- 
bour and peril as to spread evangelical truth through- 
out the Itind, because they resulted from principles 
and feelings of an order very diflFerent from those 
by which he himself appears ever to have been in- 
fluenced, it was not to be expefcted that he should 
do full justice to their merits as sufferers in the 
cause of righteousness. But considering tb^m 
merely as well-intentioned enthusiasts, it would have 
done no discredit to his heart *had he shown himself 
more sensible of that heroic bravery, mingled with 
meekness, patience, and tenderness to their perse- 
cutors, which they exemplified. Their labours in 
the dark^ and then but half civilized parts of our 
country, were not unaccompanied with sufien'ng 
and danger ; the opposition raised by bigotry and 
brutality was not eSher partial or unfrequent. That 
light and influence, whij[:h ever since have been con- 
tending with the ignorance and immorality of the 
land, was in almost every place met with the resist- 
ance which springs from uncharitable and blind 
prejudices, and which zeal for the forms of religion 
always supplies in proportion as its spirit departs. 
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Methodism, in almost every place, at its first intro- 
duction, had its confessors : in some places its mar- 
tyrs. All had to endure contumely, and to become a 
by -word ^nd a proverb of reproach to their neigh- 
bours : great numbers suffered the U>ss of substance : 
many the spbiling of their ^oods ; many personal 
ill treatment, destructive to future health, and in 
some cases inducing a premature death. The 
preachers especiaUy were often cruelly assaulted, 
and put in hazard of their lives. They, however, 
persevered,, and laid the foujidation of a better state 
of things ; and though Mr. Southey has seen nothing 
to admire or commend either jn theijp aSeal or their 
patience, that will not affect the reward they have 
on high. The utter want of feeling with which Mr. 
Southey adverts to these circumstances is among 
the most strikjng characters of hi§ book ; and it 
adds another fact to prove, that tl\ough the senti- 
mentalism of poets and novelists may run in a tide 
silfBciently copious through their books, and amidst 
tlie creations of their fancy, yet, that often it is 
either fictitiousJike their subjects, or so drained off 
by the large demands of fiction, that real life, like 
an Africaix desert, is often left- unmoistened by a 
spring, and uncheered by a shower. , Mr. Southey's 
semi-infidelity, in the case before us, has greatly 
tended to counteract those better feelings of his, 
which his nature is perhaps capable, even when he 
is not writing verse ; and, as the true principle from 
which those who expose themselves to reproach 
^nd persecution for the moral amelioration of their 
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country, was either iinknown to him, or not to be 
admitted into bis work, he finds even in their suffer- 
ings subjects for reproach and contempt* rather than 
for admiration. 

Mr. Whitefiel4» he tells us, had ^Va great longing 
to be persecuted,*' though the very qdTotation from 
his letter, on which he grounds the aspersion, shows 
nothing more than a ncxble defiance of suffering, 
should it occur in the course of what he esteemed 
his duty. The same sarcasms have uniformly been 
cast by infidels upon all, in every age, who hava.5uf- 
fered for the sake of Christ: and like thase of Mr. 
Southey, they were Intended to darken the lustre of 
an heroism springing from Xov^ io the Saviour and 
the ^oala of men, by referring the conduct to which 
that principle prctmpted them into spiritual pride, 
and a desire to render themselves conspicuous. - Of 
John Nelson, one of Mr. Wesley's first lay coadju- 
tors, who endured iio ordinary share of oppression 
and suffering, as unsought, unprovoked, and unmeril:- 
ed, as the most modest and humble demeanor on 
his part, could render it, he truly »ays, that '^ he 
had as high a spirit, and as brave a heart as ever 
Englishman was blessed with ;'' "^ei even the narra- 
tion of his wropgs, so scandalous to the magistracy 
of the day, but sustained by him in the full spirit of 
Christian constancy, is not dismissed without a sneer 
at this honest and suffering man himself. " To 
prison therefore Nelson was taken, to his hearths con- 
tent ;'' and so, because he chose a prison rather 
than violate his conscience, and endured imprison- 
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ments and other injuries, with the unbending spirit 
of a high and noble mind, corrected and controlled 
by "the meekness^aad gentleness "of Christ ;** ira- 
pri'aonment was his desire, and the distinction which 
he is supposed'to have derived from it, his motive I 
Before a criticism so flippant and '^callous, no cha- 
racter, however sacred and revered, could stand. 
Mr. Southejc might applj it with equal success to the 
persecutions of the apostles, and the &it^ Christians 
themselves ; to*the confessors in the reign of Mary ; 
and the whol^e noble army of martyrs. 

Tlie real dangeif. to which these excellent men 
were exposed, is, however, carefully concealed. 
Whitefield's fears, or rather hopes, of persecution, 
he informs us, " were suited to the (Jays, of Queen 
Mary, Bishop Gardiner, and Bishop Bonner; they 
were ridiculous or disgusting in the time of George 
the Second, Archbisbop Potter, and BisBop Gibson.'^ 
This is said, because Mr. Whitefield thought that he 
might probably be called to " resist unto blood," 
and our author would have itsupposed^ that all this 
was " safe boastiog, " in the reign of George the Se- 
cond ; and whillk the English Church bad its Arch- 
bishop Potter, and Bishop Gibson. No, nor in the 
early part of the 'reign of George the Third, and 
with other bishops in the church asi excellent as Pot- 
ter and Gibson, was the anticipation groundless. 
The real danger was in 'fact so great froifi the bru- 
tality of the populace, the ignorance and supineness 
of the magistrates, and the mob-exciting activity of 

the clergy, one of whom was usually the instigator 
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ofeverj tumult, that eveiy man who went forth on 
the errand of mercy in that day, took his life in his 
hand> and needed the spirit of a martyr, though not 
in danger of sufibring a martyr's death hy regular 
civil or ecclesiastical process. Mr. * Sou they has 
himself furnished in part the confutation of his own 
suggestion, that little danger was to be apprehended, 
by the^ brief statements he has given of the hair- 
breadth Escapes of the Wesleys, and of Mr. White- 
field, and the sufferings of John Nelson. But a vo- 
lume might be filled with accounts of outrages com- 
mitted from that day even to our own, in different 
places, (for they now occasionally occur in obscure 
and unenlightened parts of the country,) upon the 
persons of the Methodists, jjprthe sole fault of visit- 
ing neglected places, and preaching the gospel of 
salvation to those who, if Christianity be true, are 
in a state of spiritual darkness and danger. To be 
peltejl with stones, dragged through ponds, beaten 
with bludgeons^ rolled in mud, ^nd other modes 
of ill treatment, was in the anticipation of all the first 
Methodist preachers when they entered upon their 
work, and this was also the lot of many of the 
people. Some lives w^re lost, and many shortened: 
the most singular escapes are on record ; and if the 
tragedy was not deeper, that was owing at length to 
the explicit declarations of his late Majesty on the 
subject ortoleration, and the upright conduct of the 
judges in their circuits, and in the higher courts, 
when an appeal was made to the laws in some of the 
most atrocious cases. Assuredly, the country ma-^ 
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gistrates in general, and the clergy, were entitled to 
little share of the praise. Much of this is acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Soutbey, but he attempts to throw a 
part of the blame upon the preachers themselves* 
'' Their doctrhies of perfectidh and assurance,') 
were, he thinks, among the causes of their persecur 
tion; and '^ theh* zeal was not tempered withdiscre-* 
tion.'' With discretion, in otrr author's view of it, 
their zeal was n^t tempered. Such discretion would 
neither have put them in the way of persecution, 
nor brought it upon them ; but they were riot other- 
wise indiscreet : and as for doctrit^es, the mobs and . 
their exciters were then just as discriminating as 
mobs have ever been from the beginning of the 
world. "They were usually stirred up by the clei^y^ 
and other persons of some influence in the neigh- 
bourhood, almost as ignorant as the ruffians they em* 
ployed to assault the preachers and their peaceable 
congregations, and the descHption of the mob at 
Ephesus, in the Acts of the Apostles, was as well 
suited to them as if they had been the original and 
not the copy. " Some cried one thing and some 
another, for the assembly was confused, and the 
most part kiiew not wherefore they were come to- 
gether.^' They generally, hcfWever, agreed to pull 
down the preacher, and to abuse both him and his 
hearers, men, women, and even children. 

Mr, Southey'fi observations on our band-meetings, 
and watch-'nights, cannot be passed over. His cen- 
sure of this part of our 4iftcipline,«i8 not quite so 
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gross as maybe found in some other pubH£atipns,(7) 
but they proceed from the same ignorance .of our 



(7) |fr. Polvrbele has pcetty largely dwelt upon these iostita- 
fions, aod charned us with gross &Dd shameful io^oralities in their 
(^servance in bis n«w edition of the <' £nthusiasm of MetEodists 
and Papists considered, by Bishop Lavington; 'With notes; intro- 
duction, and appendix," eqiial in bulk to the bishop's work, which 
he has just edited for the iilum^ation of the year 1820. Thid 
gentleman has recoveredi it should seem) the eiSfect of the detection 
of the falsehoods, contained in his ** Anecdotes of Methodism,*' 
published a (ew years ago, and again stalks forth, under pretence of 
zeal for the churcl^; with falsehoods as gross, and with a counte- 
nance as unabashed. ^ Like 4he ram in Daniel^s vision, he pushes 
** weMward, northward,and southward/* in idmosl every direction* 
against Bible Societies, the education of the poor,', the evangelical 
clergy in the church, and, above aH^ against Methodism, whether 
Arminiau or Calvinistic. Mr. P-olwhele has at length secured him- 
self, I should conceive, against all reply, for his violence and gross- 
ness have rendered reply unnecessary ; and no writer, ( suppose , 
will be foiipd so insensible of what he owes to. himself as to stoop 
io him. His introduction, notes, appendix, &c. are, in many parts, 
in fact, too loose and obscene, and often too nearly approach blas- 
phemytitself, to foe read by Rpy of the decent part of society, ex- 
cept obliged to it by some public duty, though they are written by 
the vicar of Manacean and St. Anthony I Such a farrago of bigotry, 
blasphemy, buffoonery, indecency, and falsehood, has not for a 
longtime disgraced the press, and affronted tfae common sense and 
feelings of all who profess the least respect to religion in the church 
or out of it. As a politician, Qeniy the Eighth is the great object of 
his admiration. As a churchman, Archbishop Laud. He is an 
eoemy to much preaching even in churches, for *^ it was a remarka*. 
ble saying, founded on the reason of things, that a prtaching church 
cannot stand" To the evangelical clergy, he has almost as great an 
enmity as to the sectaries. " Our own gospel preachers are really 
greater enemies to the church, than the most malign opposers of 
her." They are coeteiQptuoasly called << GospeUer*;" and as to 
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institutions which has nnisled others ; and on the 
subject of bands «nd watch-nijghtSj he has given some 

I I I i«y »i I I i i »■ I ■ I I I » ■ ■ 4 

those collegei» at Oxford <and Cambridge) " that pay particular at- 
tcmtioQ to the education of gospel ministers," he advises the beads 
df the universities tor " watch over them*** and ** check the slight^ 
est tendency in theirVoutb to evangelical irregularities.'* As to un- - 
evangelical inygularitieshe gives them na advice or caution jaf being, 
I suppose, i||. his estimate, of little danger to the church. For those 
of the clergy who arft zealously endeavouring the conversion of 
the Jews, W has the appellation " Judaising Gospellers;^ and for 
those fvho are prompting the conversion of Pagaus, " Oentile Gos- 
pellers ;'* and they seem equally offensive to him. Bible Societies 
come in also for a large share of his an imad version* He anticipates 
the highest degree of moral and civil danger from the circulation of 
the Scriptures amongst the poor ; and it is more than hinted, that 
by that meaavthey are rendered " ripe fof every evil work." The 
collection of Bible Subscriptions among the Tpoor i^ therefore « a 
nefarious business," and the female agency employed by the Bible 
Society is <' degraded into an eagine of fanaticism." " It is scarcely 
more degraded when we see it an 'instrument of rebellion." 
Hunt's female reformers, and female collectors of Bible Assdcia- 
tions, are therefore placed by him upon nearly the same level t 
These female collectors " go from bouse to house, leading captive 
silljf women, and penetrating the recesses of domestic repose ; they 
every week raise a commotion, or eicite jealousy under one roof 
or another.** They extort <^ family secrets from servants ;" and ** he 
hnowt servants who, to get Bible-money, he believes would not 
scruple to sell their masters' goods.*'. To Bell's schools he is scarce- 
ly charitable, and as for those of Lancaster be has not **the slightest 
doubt, that their grand object is* to puritanize and revolutionise the 
country.'* After all these fulminations against evils in the church, 
we cannot expoxt him to be over gentle in his treatment of the 
evUs CfUt of^ it«^ Di^septers and MethQdists are spectres which every 
where cross hi^patb. He is greatly dissatisfied with the Toleration 
Act, and recommends some very important improvemenis in it. 
With the Methodists he thinks, like Jonah, he does well to be an. 
gry, and can give reasons more numerous and weighty for their 
Suppression, than (he moody prophet for the destruction of the Ni- 
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sanction to the wtcked misrepresentations of writers 
less disposed than hims<elf to truth. 



nevites; and if what he affirms were but triie^ as we could not 
have a more severe ju^, we should not oertaii^ly deserve to have 
one less so. His authorities for his statements are chiefly two, and 
Jjoih are equalty good. There is first, his honotirable self, convict- 
ed of bearing false i^itness against hisviieighbours a few years ago, 
by Mr.'Samuel Drew and others, who replied to his « Anecdotes pf 
Melhodism." The second authority is the author oC a work oa 
Methodism, very well known as to character ;'an author by profes- 
sion, whei|.former professions failed, orbecime unsafe i and wh(> 
has lately sunk from a writer of octavos into the more rapid 'manu- 
facture of the flying artillery of blasphemy and sedition, as writer 
in chief to the celebrated parodist publisher of LvidgateHill, and is 
reputed to be the author of the political " Heuse that Jack built/* 
the "Dainty Dish to set before a King," the "Matrimonial Ladder," 
&c. Such is the authority whiehMr.Polwbele^ a principal writer in 
the Anti- Jacobin Review, the man who is agonized at the dangers 
which threaten Church and State, fraternizes witTi, and holds up to 
confidence. " But misery gives a man strange bed fellows," .and 
the misery to which Methodism has reduced the " Vicar of Mana- 
ceaff," has made him very careless in the choice of his companion. 
The most singuhir circumstance is, that our great Anti-Jacobin 
Reviewer has resorted to Mr. Hone's Journeyman parodist and 
dainty dish provider for a character of the learning and piety of the 
clergy of the Church of England, which he exhibits with no small 
triumph Even the most rigid sectarian would scarcely humble th« 
church to this. 

But whilst the blind violence-of Mr. Pol whele's 'attacks upon ^reli- 
gion, and religious characters jn the church and out of it, will ex- 
cite pity, the filthy verses, entitled " The Saint's Progress," in the 
appendix to his edition of Lavington, must mingle pity with indigna 
tion. These are the means by which such high churchmen as Mr. 
Polwhele make a low church :. and low it is in the ccmnly of Corn- 
wall ; so low, that even if a sectarist would not rejoice in the elevw- 
tion of its character and influence in a county so populous, he might 
be justly suspected of loving his own party more than the common 
Christianity. But it will not be raised by calumnies and slanders; 
by intolerance and uncharitableness by furious pamphlets, and 
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Oar band-meetings are small companies of serious 
persons, of the same sex^ and in the same condition 
of life, whether married or single, who meet occa- 
sionally to converse with each other* on their reli- 
gious state, and to engage in mutual prayer. They 
are grounded upon the injunction of St. Jan^ies, \ 

*' Confess yourfaults one to another, and pray one for 
another, that ye may be healed." Whatever ob- 
jection may be made to these meetings ag a formal 
part of disciples, (though with us they are only r«- 
commcnrfcd, not enjoined,) the principline of them is 



railing visitation sermons. The Cornish people are distinguished 
for their strong sense. This is acknowledged by Mr. Polwhele, 
notwithstanding the heavy charges of fanaticism which be brings 
against them ; and to the zeal, diligence^ and affection of a clergy 
who ^< sack not theirs but them'' they vt'xW not be insensible. Let 
Mr. Polwhele imitate some excellent examples among his brethren 
there. Let him cultivate the ornament of a meek and a quiet spirit ; 
preach the doctrines of his own church, faithfully and affectionately, 
instruct the young, correct the vicious, comfort the sick and aged; let 
him rather weep oyer heresies, and error, and wanderers, than exas- 
perate them by a proud and censorious spirit; let him become *'pure 
in heart,*' and then his lips and his pen, both of which Iteed much 
lustration, will become pure also. In that case his churches will 
not Avant attendants, nor their altars communicants ; and if he show 
as much diligence to spread thU spirit through the county among 
his brethren, as he bas employed to make them persecutors, he will 
see the church rise not upon the destruction of religious liberty* 
good neighbourhood, and evangelical sentiments, but upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prof^Hets ; a foundation, not to be 
laid by hard speeches, but by truth and lov«. Mr Polwhele seems 
to have taken the celebrated SoAlh for his model, and in truth be 
has imitated him successfully in every thing, hxiX his trit and genius^ 
It is also but just to South to say, that as Mr. Polwhele never 
mounts so high, so South never sunk so low. 
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to be found in this passage of Scripture* They have 
been compared to the auucular confession of the 
papists, but ignomntly enough, for the confession is 
in itself essentialTy different, and it is not made to a 
minister, but takes place among private Christians 
• to eack other, and is, in fact,, nothing more than a 
general declaration of the religious experience of 
the week* Nor is the abuse of the pass%ige in St* 
James to the purpose of superstition, a reason suffi- 
cient for neglecting that friendly confession of faults 
by Christians to each other, which may engage tbetf 
prayers in each gther's behalf. The founders of the 
national church did not come to this sleeping con- 
clusion, notwithstanding all their zeal against the 
confessions of the Romish Church. In the.Homily 
on repentance it is said, ^^ we ought to confess our 
weakness and infirmities one to another, to the end, 
that knowing each other's frailnessjwe may the more 
earnestly pray together unto Almighty. God, our 
Heavenly Father, that he.will vouchsafe to pardon 
us our infirmities, for his Son Jesus Christ's sake.'' 
For themprinciple of this institution, Mr. Wesley 
might therefore plead the authority of the church 
of which he was a clergyman ; and if the manner 
of carrying the principle iiito effect wer6 free from 
«ound objection, a formal institution for this purpose 
can no more be condemned than the principle itself* 
Mr. Southey, however, objects to our mode, because 
Mr* Wesley's rules enjoin an expligitness of mutual 
communication on the subject of religious expe- 
rience which he thinks dangerous* Yet «ven Bishop 
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Taylor not only enjoins the practice, but directs 
that it should be much more explicit than the rules 
drawn up for the bands by Mr. Wesley require« 

" To the s^me purpose, it is of gr^at use that he 
Yfho would preserve his humility, should choose 
some spiritual person |o whom he shall oblige him- 
self fo*discover his very thoughts and fancies, every 
act of his, and all his intercourse with others, in 
which there may be danger ; that by such an open* 
ness of spirit he may expose every blast of vain 
glory, every idle thought to be chastened and less- 
ened by the rod of spiritual discipline ; and he that 
shall find himself tied, to confess every proud 
thought, every vanity of his spirit, will also perceive 
that they must not dwell with him, nor find any 
kindness from him, &:c." — Holy Living, chap.' 2. 
sect. 4. 

Mr. Wesley is not, therefore, without an authority, 
of great weight with Mr. Southey, for that institu- 
tion, to the very principle of which he so much ob- 
jects. But then, he remarks, " Mr. Wesley did hot 
perceive the danger of leading his people into temp- 
tation by making them recur to every latent thought 
. of evil, and compelling tjpLem to utter, with their lips, 
imaginations which u^ght otherwise have been sup- 
pressed within their hear^ for ever!" Mr. Southey, 
however, like some others, judging from the strong 
expressions of the band rules,' has mistaken 
their intention. It was never intended, that the 
temptations, and evil thoughts of the mind, should be 

mentioned in their particularity and detail. This 

17 
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was never enjoined, never practised. The tale he 
has. given of a silly woman, who fell into this error, 
is an individual case. This practice would not be 
sanctioned for iHe very reason he has stated, ^ and 
which is indeed a sound one.- It would injure and 
not improve the heart ; and to the full length of 
Bishop Taylor's advice, we are therefore liot'dis- 
posed to go. It is a sufficient answer to all the fears 
which the author has expressed as to the ^effect of 
these meetings, that among the most eminently holy 
and pure of our peoplp^ are those, generally, who ob- 
serve the bands. It is allowed that their benefits 
altogether depend upon the prudent use made of 
them ; but they are not capablis of the abuses which 
Mr* S. anticipates^ for they are not ^t all to the taste 
of trifling and undecided persons. (8) 



(8) Mr. Southey afl5rms that Mr. Charles Wesley « abominated the 
bands.'* Miss Wesley, in some remarks on Mr. Soulhey's work, 
with which she has favoured me, observes on this passage, <<J can 
bear my testimony, (corroborated by my mother) that my dear 
father always considered classes and bands essential to preserve or- 
der, strengthen Christian unity, and enable the'leaders to inspect 
the conduct cff their members. That he abominated BeWs presump- 
tion, and excluded those who joined Am bands, (so indeed did my 
uncle) is true ; but as the passage stands it implies the bands in ge- 
neral." 

From the same remarks, I have the liberty to insert the following 
passages, which correct other misrepresentations and mistakes. 

" In another place, Mr. Southey writes, <It may be suspected that 
Charles thought he liad gone too far, when be saw the mischief, vil- 
lany, . and folly, occasioned by Methodism, and that it had a ten- 
dency to separation from the Church!* My father no more thought 
that "mischief, villany, and folly" were occasioned by Methodism 
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The injurious effects which Mr. Sout^rey considers 
as necessarily following from watch-nights, are 



tban by Chrbtianity, Tvhich infidels affirm. He certainly regretted 
any tendeney to separation from the Church ;bat he loved the Me- 
thodists to the last} did justice to their lives and principles, and al- 
ways considered them as raited up to be auxiliaries to the Church i 
and a peculiar people, seaUnu of good works,** 

« My dear father is not treated with much more liberality than 
my nnde. ' Mr. Soathey attributes the mutinies in Georgia tp him. 
His words are,*'In truth he had been thfi occasion by his injudicious 
zeal.^* *Now> how is it possible to peruse the whole account, (which 
Mr. Southey must have read,) the treatment he experienced from 
Gen<fral Oglethorpe at the instigation of wi<Sked people* abd the 
refutation of this calumny by the open detection ^lade before the 
Generali and affirm such a thing ? Mr. Southey omits to add, that 
the General acknowledged his error, and wishing to retain {lim, he 
proposed to, build him a house, and offered him a deputy if be 
would return to the colony^" 

" Mr. Southey says that Mrs. Wright (the wax-moulder) was 
niece to my aunt Wright — No such thing;8be was born an American, 
and no way related ; but it gives an opportunity of adding, ' she sent 
treasonable intelligence to America during the war.' 

^ I^wish to correct an error which Dr. Whitehead and Hampson 
have fallen into, from whom Southey, 1 presume, has taken it, re. 
specting my beloved aunt Hall, as it is not generally known to be 
false. Mr. Hall first courted her when she lived with her uncle, 
Matthew Wesley* in London ; this was unknown at that time to the 
fhmily ; he then paid his addresses to Kezia, and when the match 
was fixed, he returned to Martha, whose affections he had won, and 
married her, against the expostulations of her brothers ; but had not 
this been the fact, my good grandmother would have strenuously 
opposed it. 1 had this account from herself, and mentioned it to 
my father, who said, < he knew she always justified herself from the 
circumstance of first love, but she ought nol to have taken him. 
Kezia lived four years after, and it certainly was not for any thing 
she suffered on this account, that she died." 

"Mr. Southey says, that my uncle as a husband,wa8 notas submis- 
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equally destitute of foundation* Very seldom more 
than once in the year, on the eve of the new year, 
are they kept till midnight ; on other occasions, 
which are quarterly, they conclude at nine or ten 
o'clock* One cannot but smile at the anxiety express- 
ed by Mr. Southey, and other writers, about our 
morality, when commenting on these meetings. Is 
it probable, that if a midnight meeting once in a 
year, had, after more than half a century of expe- 
rience, been found productive of the terrible immo- 
ralities which some have charged upon us, whose 
assertions) like those of Mr. Polwhele, are made " 
with great ease, that several hundred Christian minis- 
ters would have united to support them? Mr* 
Southey may lay aside his kind apprehensions. We 
know ourselves, and our people ; and in a country 
where it is customary for persons, on the last night of 
the year, to sit up till the new year commences, and 
when that time is too often spent in a manner little 
suited to the condition of creatures to whom the 
lapse of so great a portion of their lives as a year is 
an event of great importance, we think it not only 
blameless, but edifying, to mark it by those reh'gious 

■ ^- ■ - If 

sire as Socrates, or as patient as the roan of Ue" Mr. Southey did 
not Icnow hiin» or any of his family. My father (the most indulgent 
htisband) used to say, that Iiis brother's patience towards his wife 
exceeded aU bounds. The daughter of Mrs. Wesley was an iudubi- 
table witness of his forbearance, and bore her testimony of it-^o 
did many who knew of the treatment which he bore without re* 
proach or repiniifg." 

A similar stetement as td Mrs. Hall, 1 have received from Mr> 
Charles Wesley. 
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exercises which may most forcibly impress it upon 
our own minds, that '^ we are strangers and pilgrims 
upon earth ;'' and lead the careless, as in a thousand 
instances they have done, to consider the great ends 
of life, and the solemnities of an approaching eter- 
nity. 

The renewal of our covenant with God early in 
the new year, is another of our customs on which 
Mr. Southey has made some unbecoming reflections. 
I shall only refer him for a justidcation of the 
principle of this solemn act, to the G ommunion-ser- 
vice of the Church, where, every time the sacred 
ordinance is administered, the same act is perform- 
ed ; ^' and here we offer and present unto thee, O 
LoYd, ourselves, our souls, and bodies, to be a rea- 
sonable, holy, and lively sacrifice unto thee," &c. 
We do this in a more extended form of solemn 
dedication once a year,-and that is all the difference. 
As to signing this covenant, this is not our practice ; 
and for signing it with blood, as stated by Southey, it 
may have been done by some individual enthusiast, 
though I never heard of an instance, and' do not be- 
lieve it; but the remark is just as liberal as if I 
should dfieclare the race of poets — lake, mountain, 
ocean, and city, to be notorious horse-stealers, be- 
cause one, instead of contenting himself with the 
Pegasus of his fraternity, is reported to have ridden 
away with his neighbour's roadster/ and to have suf- 
fered public execution. 

Perhaps in this miscellaneoi^s section ifrmay be as 

properly noticed as elsewhere, that Mr. Southey 

17* 
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has fallen into an error as to the settlement of our 
chapelsi *' Whenever a chapel was built, care was 
taken that it should be settled on the Methodist 
plan; that is, that the /^roper^y should be vested, 
not in Trustees, but in Mr. Wesley, and the Con- 
ference.'' Now, the property of chapels, when 
such a settlement takes place, is always vested in the 
Trustees ; the occupation 0/ the ptdpit only ^heing 
secured to the preachers legally appointed by the 
Conference from year to year. The Conference has 
no more property in the best secured chapels, than in 
the Poet^Latireate's butt of sack. 

Mr. Southey is mistaken in representing it as one 
of the leading causes which led to the separation of 
Messrs. Wesley and Whitefield, that the former 
wished to obtain Whitefield's acquiescence' in his 
fiivourite doctrine of Christian perfection ; a doc- 
trine which, as so many better judges have. mistaken 
Mir. Wesley's views, Mr. Southey may be excused 
for not understanding. When he shall have passed 
his novitiate in Christianity, he will come better pre- 
pared to pronounce judgment upon it. This, how- 
ever, was not the leading cause of their difference. 
It lay much deeper. Whitefield became a cham- 
pion for Calvinism j and Mn Wesley thought it his 
duty to oppose what appeared to him a dangerous 
error* THis is made sufficiently clear by a letter of 
Mr. Whitefield's, from which Mr. Southey has given 
extracts in Vol. I. p. 381. They were not, however, 
separated in heart; they weni fo^h in difierent di- 
rections, but with the same object, to pour out the 
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stream of living truth into every part of the land. Nei- 
therthe one nor the other was successful in the conver- 
sion of men by the peculiarities in which they diffet* 
ed, but -by preaching those great principles of the 
Gospel of Christ, in which they cordially agreed. 

Our author charges Methodism with leading to 
" illiberal maiJnersj and confined knowledge ;" and 
the pregnapt proof which he deigns to give is 
that Mr. Wesley " actually gave offence by printing 
Prior's ' Henry and Emma' in his Magazine.'' Mr. 
Wesley was an extravagant admirer of 'the poetry 
of Prior, but he certainly never assumed to give the 
law to taste among his people ; and if they differed 
from him as to the excellence and tendency of this 
poem, they might surely be allowed to do so without 
incurring Mr. Southey's censures, when Dr. John- 
son himself} whdse knowledge was not therefore sus- 
pected W> be ** confined," has called the poem " a 
dull and tedious dialogue, which excites neither 
esteem for the m^n, nor tenderness for the woman." 
After all, the objection was not to the reading of 
this, nor any other of Prior's poems, nor of elegant 
and imaginative poetry in general ; (we read some 
of Mr. Southey's; will he urge that as a proof of our 
. confined knowledge and want o^i taste ?) but io its 
insertion in a periodical work professedly religious, 
anA I suppose that no religious magazine of the 
present day would think a similar poem sufficiently 
accordant with its plan for insertion, whatever 
poetic excellence it might boast. The illiberal 
passage which follows in the next page, (Vol. IL p. 
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519,) merits also a slight notice. ^' In proportion as 
Methodism obtained ground among the educated 
classes, its di^rect effects were evil.'* Where is the 
proof? *' It narrowed their views and feelings ;" in 
what way is not stated, and no answer ^can there- 
fore be given.-r-" It burdened them with forms." 
This is also mere assumption^ .for the religious 
forms of Methodism were never very numerous, 
certainly not more so than those of the Church. " It 
restricted them from recreations which keep the 
mmJ in health.'^ It is difficult to ascertain what 
recreations are here meant which Mr. S. thinks so 
necessary to mental health. Perhaps the theatre j 
perhaps the excitement of gambling* If so, Method- 
ism certainly prohibited them to its followers*, but 
it was not peculiar in this. The most serious mem- 
bers of other bodies think With us, that they are 
fatal, and not conducive to the mind^s heal).h. But 
it did not prohibit cheerful converse, polite litera- 
ture, and the pleasures of taste. ^' It discouraged, 
if it did not absolutely prohibit, accomplishments 
that give a grace to life." Here, too, is a want of 
explicitness. If Mr. Soutbpy means the cultivation 
of amenity and courtesy of manners, general litera- 
ture, the fine arts, music, and similar accomplish- 
ments, he was never more mistaken ; if he means 
dancing, as I suspect, he is right, and I do not think 
we need an apology. '^ It separated them from ge- 
neral society.*' — True, from the intimacies of indis- 
criminate society; but with general society they 
have Aver mixed when any purpose of public use- 
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fulness was to be attained. This charge^ res^ilts 
from Mr. Southey's defective views of real reli- 
gion. There is, in our Lord's ^^ds, ** a world ^^^ 
persons whose habits, if not immoral, are wholly 
earthly and trifling; and from an intimacy with that 
" world,^^ every true Christian, by whatever name 
he is known, is called to separate himself, except 
when he mixes with it to elighten its errors, and 
correct its morals. ^^ It substituted a sectarian in 
tkc place of ^ Catholic spirit." This is also a charge 
without foundation. It is granted, that through the 
infirmity of human nature, all religious bodies, the 
Church of England not excepted, are prone to a 
sectarian spirit* But if Mr. Southey means, that 
the Methodists ^ave been disposed by their system 
to undervalue the wise and good of other commu- 
nities, there is nothing in his book which we shall 
so promptly and emphatically deny. We have not 
at least discovered this disposition as to pious and 
eminent members and ministers of the Church of 
England. " It alienated them from the national 
chitrch." This has been abundantly replied to in 
the preceding pages. ^* It weakened the strongest 
cement of social ord^r.'^ If by this cement Mr. 
Southey means honesty, industry, loyalty to the 
sovereign, and obedience to the laws, the insinua- 
tion is false, and he knows it* His own book bears 
testimony to the contrary. If he mean any thing 
else, we shall be obliged by ao explanation of the 
charge, and also of the sentence which immediately 
follows, — " it loosened the ties whereby m^p, are 
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bound to their native land.'^ Here I cunnoteven 
guess his meaning: he wished) I suppose, to round off 
the sentence. '' It t^arriad disunion and discord into 
private life, breaking up families and friendship.^' 
The author forgets to state how often it carried into 
families peace, and love, and order. Of this the 
instances were innumerable ; and where it other- 
wise happened^ what was the cauSi^ ? Some branches 
of a family became seiriously impressed ; renounced 
the follies of life ; frequented the house of prayer ^ 
and connected themselves with the people among 
whom they had been brought to a real acquaintance 
with religion. The consequence was, that in some 
cases ^^ a man^s enemies were those of bis own 
household.'' Methodism thus,' like primitive Chris^ 
tianity, became incidentally, and by the bigotry, the 
worldliness, sometimes the wickedness^ of otb^r 
parts of the family, the source of disunion ; and 
Mr. Southey urges the precise objection whi&h was 
made of old to Christianity itself. , The cases are of 
the same class ; the dispute was not with Method- 
ism^ so much as with the new and religious temper 
with which the gospel, heartily received, had imbued 
the opposed and persecuted parties. Did the blame 
in such cases lay with Methodism, or with that in- 
tolerance, and enmity to truth and piety, with which 
the members of some families opposed the others, 
on no other account than they had become '^ right- 
eous overmuch," an4 from whom in return they re- 
ceived nothing but kindness ? .True and serious 
Chrisjianity, under any other form, would have pro- 
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duced precisely theisame effecU The real reh^^ 
of the apposition and ill will in such cases^ may y 
foimdnn Ihe, words of the Apostler — " they think V 
sti:$nge that ye run not with them to*lh^ same excess 
of riat/' But Mr. Sou they attempts to confirm this 
representation by quoting a passage from one x)f Mr. 
Wesrey's'sermons, which, though he does pot at all 
understand, he thinks sufficient. to warrant him in 
exclaiming, ^' what infinite domestic unhappiness 
must this abominable spirit have occasioned!'' The 
passage is,^ as for ^^ brothers and sisters, if they are 
of the world, you are under no obligation to be inti« 
mat^ with them, you may be civil and frienfdiy at a 
distance." But what does Mr. Wesley mean by 
not being " in/imafc with them ?'' Simply not in 
that degree as to partake of their spirit, and join in 
their sins. Mr. Southey, had he been disposed to 
give a just interpretation to this passage, mi^t have 
perceiyed this, from comparing the different parts 
of the same sermon from which he has quoted it, for 
Mr. Wesley's advice there, as to the conduct of 
true Christians to men in general, can scarcely be 
supposed to be more liberal than that he would give 
in the case of our own relations. " We are ' to ho- 
nour all men,' as redeemed by his blood, who ^tasted 
death for every man.' We are'to bear them tender 
compassion — we are never willingly to grieve their 
spirits, or give'them paiif; hut, on the contrary, to 
give them all the pleasure we innocently can ; see- 
ing we are " to please all men for their good.'' We 
are never to aggravate their faults-, but willingly 
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^ow all the good that is in them. — We ought to 
>^eak to them on all occasions in the most kind and 
obliging nfianner we can — we are to behave tb them 
with all courtesy, showing them all the good we can 
without countenancing them in sin/' " Let love 
be thfi constant teniper of your soul. See that 
jour heart be filled at all timesi and on all occasions, 
with real^ undissembJed benevolence, not t>nly to 
those who love yoi/, but to every soul of man. 
Whenever you open your lips, let it be with love, 
and let there be on your tongue the law of kind- 
ness." Now such passages ought certainly to have 
been quoted before Mr. Southey had declaimed 
against the '^ abominable spirit'' of Methodism; and 
he ought to have shown how the above advices 
tended to ^' infinite family dissentions/' He has 
also said in another place, that Methodism opposes 
but a feeble barrier against the breach of the fifth 
commandment, and has given another passage from 
Mr. Wesley in a perverted sense, in support of^ the 
charge. Let him read Mt. Wesley's sermon *^^ On 
Obedience to Parents," and he may see reason to 
be more just in some future edition of his work, 
should it be called for. 

In Vol. II. p. 531, we are told, that if the Me- 
thodists ^' had instituted societies to discharge such 
painful offices of humanity as the Saurs de la Charlie 
in France, the good which they might have effected 
would have been duly appreciated, and rewarded by 
public opinion.'' It so happens that such societies 
have been instituted. In every principal town we 
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faare a society for the yititing and relieving the poor 
and friendless, and sick,, who are not members of 
6ur Society ; and great are the sums thus spent, as 
well as the number of visiters, male and female, who 
seek <nit the victims of poverty and disease of every 
profession of religion, regarding only their necessi- 
ties, in cellars, garrets, and other abodes of disease^ 
contagion, and wretchedness, to minister to their 
wants. The good thus effected by their efforts has 
also, though Mr. Southey knows it not, been ^* duly 
appreciated by public opinion," as the large public 
collections for the Stranger's Friend Society, and 
other charities, made in our chapels, sufficiently 
testify ; as welj as the liberal subscriptions and io^ 
nations constantly received, and especidlly in Loor 
don, from persons of all r&nks, ■entivdly ! unconpectr 
ed with us, but who knowf the per^j^tering jseal' q£ 
the visiters, and that systematic maBagen^exit of jtfaes^i 
Societies, wfaicbi whiki itefiectnallygiiacds against 
imppsition,-^ reaches, by paiient investigation, the: 
case\ of jcetiriog aiidimviAeaft distress* ; :TJbij» is^a^-v 
ther instance in ^^pioofi of ijKMVt.littte 4.0(11^ 4ifttb0r 
knows \tXm pBopte:: 'aa loBwfaEiin beDutifecs.opiD'i^MM 
and ^ensiireai^ eonfideirti^ ) Tbd kiod.b/ Siocletief 
wluchthcltbiiiksrtwould^ entitle .'OS lol'piiblic topp^rt^ 
actuaUyJexisti: i.- ,>;:i..--.-!^ ^ ■«.:•.;. ^ .'■ . 
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To Mr. Wesley's learnings and varioas and great 
talents, Mr. Spatbey is jast ; but an attack is made 
upon what he calls his 'Woracious credulity/' '^He 
accredited and repeated stories of apparitions, and 
witchcraft, and possession, so silly, as well as mon- 
strous, that they might bave nauseated the coarsest 
appetite for wonder; this too, , when the belief on 
his part was. purely gratuitous, and no motives can 
be assigned, except the pleasure of believing." 

On the general question of supernatural appear- 
ances, it may be remarked, that Mr. Wesley might 
at least plead authorities for his faith as high, as nu- 
merous, and as learned, as any of our modem skep- 
tics for their doubts. It is in modern times only 
that this species of infidelity has appeared, with the 
exception of the sophists' of the atheistical sects 
in Greece and Rome, and the Sadducees among the 
Jews. The unbelief so common in the present 
day among free-thinkers, and half-thinkers^ on such 
subjects, places itself, therefore, with only these ^ex- 
ceptions, in opposition to th^ belief of the l^arn- 
6d and unfearned of every age and of every nation, 
polished, semi-civilized, <and savage, in every quar- 
ter of the globe. It does more, it places itself in 
opposition to the Scriptures, from which all the 
criticism, bold, subtle, profane, or absurd, which 
has been resorted to, can never expunge either ap- 
paritions, possessions, or witchcrafts. (9) It opposes 



(9) Dr. Anthony Horneck has well observed, « If some few 
melancholy monks, or old women, had seen sach ghosts and appa- 
^Uons, we might then suspecti that what they pretendeil to have 
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itself to testimoDy, which, if feeble and unsatisfac- 
tory in many instances,^ is such in otherS) that no 
man in any other case would refuse assent to it, or, 
so refusings he would make himself the. object of a 
just ridicule. That there Jhave been many impos- 
tures is allowed; that many^ have been deceived is 
certain : and that all such accounts should be sub- 
jected to rigorous scrutiny before they can have any 
title to command our belief, ought ,to be insisted 
upon ^ but even imposture and error presuppose, a 
previous opinion in favour of what is pretended or 
mistaken; and if but one account in twenty, or a 
hundred, stands upon credible evidence, and is cor** 
roborated by circumstances in which, from their 



seen might be notbiog bat the effect of a disordered imagination; 
but when the whole world, as it were, and men of all religions, 
men of all ages too, have been forced by strong evidences, to ac- 
knowledge the truth of soch occurrences, 1 know not what strength 
there can be in the argument drawn from the consent of nations, in 
things of a sublimer nature, if here it be of no efficacy. Men that 
have attempted to evade the places of Scripture, which speak of 
ghosts and witches, we see how they are forced to turn and wind 
the texts, and make in a manner noses and wax 4ii them, and rather 
squ«eze ' (ban gather the ^ sense* as if the holy writers had spoke 
Hke sophisters,and not like men,wbo made it their business toconde-. 
scendto thecapacity of the common people. Let aman put no force 
all on those passages of Holy Writ, and^then try what s^ns^ they are 
like to yield. It is strange to see, how some men have endeavoured 
tofludethe story of the Witch of Endor; and as far as I can judge, 
play more hocuspocus tricks in the explication of that passage, 
than the Witch herself did in raising the deceased Samuel. To 
those straits is falsehood driven, while truth loves plain and undis- 
guised expressions, and error will seek out holes and labyrinths to 
hide itself, while truth plays above-iboard, and scorns the subter- 
f ages of the skeptic interpreter." 
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nature, there could be no miitake, that it sufficient 
to disturb -the quiet, and confound the systems, of 
the whole bodj of infidels. (1) Every age has its 
dai^erSf In former times the danger lay in be^ 
lieFing too much ; in our own, the propensify is to 
believe too little. (^) . The only ground which a 

(1) ''And forafiDUch assach coane-graiiMd phllMophers as 
those Hobkians and Sptnotiam, and fhe rest of the rabble, slight re- 
ligion and the Scripture^) because there is snch express mention of 
spirits and angels in thenit things that their duU souls are so inclina- 
ble to conceit to be impossible ; I look upon it as a special piece of 
Providence, that there are ever and aiMin soch iiDasb.eBamplee of 
apparitions as may mb np and awaken their benumbed and le- 
thargic mindsy into a suspicion at 1east» if not assurance, that there 
are other intelligent beings besides those that are clad in heavy 
earth or clay; in itais>i sayimeuitnlEsilie iilvinernivMence ttoesplatii- 
|y outwit the pqwersof the dark kingdoia.'^~ri>^. H^my Mown. 

(2) *< There are times in which men believe every thing; in this 
wherein we now are, they believe nothing; I think there is a mean 
to be chosen, we may not believe every thing, but surely some^ 
thing ought to be believed. For tliis spirit of incredttlity, and thb 
character of a brave spirit, is good for nothing, and I have not as 
yet discovered the use thereof. 'Tis true, credulity hath destroyed 
religion, and introduced a thottsaad superstitions. For which rea- 
son I 4m content, that men stand upon their g<terd, when any 
thing^ is debated, and reported concerning wonderful and pious 
histories. The generality of (hose which are caHed honest men. 
are come so far 6^m thence« that they have cast themselves on the 
other eitreihe, and believe nothing. Nevertheless, whither go^s 
this, and what will be the issue of it? 'Tisto deny Providence, 
* tis to make ourselves believe, God does not Intermeddle in jhe 
affairs below,and to ruin all the principles of human faith,and by con- 
sequence to ca^t ourselves on a perfect skepticism which is perad- 
yenture a disposition of mind the most dangerous to religioa of any 
In the World. By doubting all matters of fact which have any ap- 
pearance of extraordinary, they teU us they have no intention to 
extend it any farther than the hbtory of the world. But we don*t 
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Christian can safely take on these questions is,that the 
a priori ai^uments of philosophic unbelievers, as to 
the '' ahs^rdity^^ and *^ impossibility'^^ of these things, 
go for nothing, since the Scriptures have settled the 
fact» that they have occurced, and have afforded not 
the least intimation that they should at any time 
cease to occur. Such supernatural visitations are, 
therefore, possible ; and when they are reported^ 

4 ' 

perceive) that we insensibly entertain a habit of doubling) which 
extends itself to every thing. There is a God; we all consent 
thereto. Tliere is a Providence; we all profess and avow it. Nothing 
comes to pass without him. Is ft possible, that God should so h ide 
himself behind his creatures, and under the veil of second causes^ 
that he should never at any time, though never so little, draw 
aside the curtain ? If we have taken the resolution to deny the 
truth of all extraordinary matters of fact, what shall we do with 
history, both sacred and profane ? He must have a hardness and 
an impudence that I understand not, that can put all historians la 
one rafik, and range them all together as foi^ers of lietf. I admire 
the argument of those writers, which lived two or three thousand 
years from one another, who nevertheless have all conspired to 
deceive us, according to oiir moderns, and there is neither sorce* 
rers, nor magicians, nor possessions, nor apparitions of demons, nor 
any thing like it. 'Tis much that these gentlemen have not pushed 
CO their confidence, even to deny the truth of matters of fact con* 
tained In the Scriptures, which would be very convenient for them. 
In the times that the sacred writers writ their books, there were all 
these things; and where do we find, that they ought to cdase* and 
that a time was to come, In which devils should no more deceive 
men, and in which the heaven should speak no more in prodigies ? 
Because historians have not been infellible, must we believe they 
have been all liars, and in all things ? — Let us conclude, therefore, 
that the credulity of our ancestors hath caused many mischievous 
tales to be received as faithful histories ; but also that It hath been 
the cause, that very feithful histories do at this day pass for false 
tales."— Jtirieu'f Paslwral Utters. 

18* 
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ought to be carefiillj examined, and neither too 
hastily admitted, nor too promptly rejected. An 
acate and excellent philosopher of modern times, 
has come to the same conclusion. '^ Although 
^i^t8ai(U)vuk^ or a fear of spirits, hath been abased by 
vain or weak people, and carried to extremes, per- 
haps by crafty and designing men,* the most rigorous 
philosophy will not justify its being entirely rejected. 
That subordinate beings are never permitted, or 
commissioned to be the ministers of the will of God, 
is a bard point to be proved." (3) 

Mr. Wesley's belief in these visitations is, there- 
fore, generally considered, no proof of a peculiar 
credulousness of mind. On this he thou^t with 
all, except the ancient Athekts and Sadducees, i|k>* 
dern infidels* and a few others, who, whikt in this 
point Aej agree with infidels, most incoBsistently 
profess faith in the revelations of the Scriptures* 
Mr. Soutbey himself cannot attack Mr. Wesley on 
the general principle, since he gives credit to the 
account of the disturbances at Epworth, as preter- 
naturally produced, and thinks that same dreams 
are the results of moi^ than oaiural agency. 

How then does the author prove the " voracity 
and extravagance" of Mr. Wesley^s credulity? Mr. 
Soutbey believes in one ghost story ; Mr. Wesley 
might believe in twenty, or a hundred. Mr. Soutfaej 
believes in a few preternatural dreams, say some four 

(3) Mr. Andrew Baxter*8 £«fty on the PhikMophy of Dresmingi 
in the <* Jnqvky inta the NaHtre of the JBtiMOn SouL** 
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or five ; Mr. Wesley may have believed in twice the 
number. This, however, provea nothing ; for creda- 
lity is not to be measured by (he number of statements 
which a person believes, but by the evidence on 
which he believes them. To have made oat his 
case, Mr. Southey should have shown that the stories 
which he presumes Mr. Wesley to have credited, 
stood on insufficient testimony. He has not touched 
this point; but he deems them " silly and monstrous ;'' 
that is, he judges of them a priori, and thus reaches 
his conclusion. He did not, however, reflect, that 
his owii faith in ghosts a|id dreams, as far as it goes, 
will be deemed as silly and monstrous^ by all his 
brother philosophers, as the faith which goes beyond 
. it. Their reasoning concludes as fully against what 
he credits, as against what Mr. Wesley credited ; and 
on the same ground, a mere opinion of what is 
reasonable and fitting^ they have the right to turn 
his censures against himself, and to conclude his cre- 
dulity 'Woracious,^ and bis mind disposed to super- 
stition. As io the accounts of apparitions inserted 
by Mx. Wesley in his Magazine, Mr. Southey thinks 
that he had no motive to believe and insert them, 
except the mere pleasure of believing. I can 
furnish him with several other motives, which I 
doubt not influenced their publication. The first 
was to cdllect remarkable accounts of such facts, 
and to ofier them, to the judgment of the world. 
It is assumed by Mr. Southey, that Mr. Wesley 
believed every account he published. This is not 
true. He frequently remarks, that he gives no opi- 
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iiion» or that ^* be knowis not what to make of the ac« 
count," or that *' he leaves every one to form his 
own judgment of it.'^ He met with those relations 
in reading, or from persons deemed bj him credible, 
and he put them on record as facts reported to have 
happened. Now as to an unbeliever, I know not 
what sound objection he can make to that being re- 
corded which has commanded the faitb of others. 
As a part of the history of human opinions, such 
accounts are curious, and have their use. But if 
Mr. Wesley's readers were believers in such prodi- 
gies, it was surely not uninteresting to them to 
know what had been related. It neither followed, 
that the editor of the work believed every account, 
nor that his readers should consider it true because^ 
it was printed. It was for them to judge of the evi- 
dence on which the relation stood. I should make 
a very large deduction from the stories of this kind 
which might be brought together ; but I should feel 
much obliged to any one to form such a collection, 
that I might be able to judge of them for myself. 
Many of these accounts, however, Mr. Wesley did 
creditjbecause bethought that they stood on credible 
testimony ; and he published them {or that very pur- 
pose, for which be believed they were permitted 
to occur, — to confirm the faith of men in an invisi- 
ble state, and the immortality of the souL These, 
then, were Mh Wesley's motives for inserting such 
accounts in his Magazine ; and to the censure which 
Mr. Southey has passed upon him on this account, I 
shall oppose at least the equally weighty authority 
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of the learned Dr. ffemy More^ in his letter to Olath 
viiUy the author of " SadducUwus TriumphatusJ^^ 
<< WheLEefoceJiet tba.. fimall-philospphic Sir yoplingi 
of this pt'esent age deride as much as they will, those 
that laj out their pain? in committing to writing cec- 
tain well^attested stories of ^apparitions do reskl iser- 
vice to true religion and sound philosophy, and the 
most effectual and accommodate to the cwfounding 
of infidelity and atheism, even in the judgment of 
the Atheists themselves, who are as much afraid of 
the truth of these stories as an ape is of & whip* and 
therefore force themselves with might and main to 
disbelieve them, by reason of the dreadful conse- 
quence of them, as to themselves/' It is fiensibly 
observed by Jortin, in his remarks on the diabolical 
possessions in the age of our Lord, that ^* one reason 
for which Di viae Providence should ^ffer evil spi- 
rits to eXert their malignant powers at that time, 
might be to give a check to Sadducism among the 
Jews, and Atheism among t^e Gentiles, and to re- 
move in some measures these two great impediments 
totheTeception of the Gospel.'' For moral uses 
supernatural visitations have doubtless been allowed 
in subsequent ages; and he who believes in them,^ 
only spreads their nloral the farther by giving them 
publicity. Befote such a person can be fairly cen*- 
4iured, the ground of his faith ought to be di^j>roved, 
for he only acts consistently. This task would, 
however, prove one of the most difficult which Mr. 
Southey has yet undertaken. (4) 

(4JA8 a decided proof of Mr. Weiley'f *< roraisioas trtdtdiiyi* 
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But the greatest ** credulity,'' even if proved, 
odI; implicates the judgment on some favourite sub- 



Mr. Soutbey quotes a case from his journal i in the following terms. 
<' But be was sometimes imposed uponi by relations which were 
worthy to have figured in &e Acta Sanctorum. One of his 
preachers pretended to go through the whole service of the meet- 
ing in his sleepi exhorting, singing, poeaching, &c. and affecting f in 
the morning) to know nothing of what he had done during the 
night. And Wesley could believe this, and ask on what principles 
of philosophy It was to be explained V' and why does not Mr. 
Southey believe this ? It is too absurd to be believed. A short 
method of despatching a case, but is it a phtiosopbical one ? If Mr. 
Southey had never beard of persons walking in sleep, and perform- 
ing the regular business of life, thereby discovering a continuous 
and correct perception of place and circumstances, a fact confirmed 
by numerous examples, this phenomenon too, equally puzzling to 
philosophy, would have been referred to the " Acta Sanctorum.*' 
But is there any thing in sleep-talking, in itself more incredible, than 
in sleep-walking f In a regular discourse pronounced in sleep, 
which supposes a connected train of thought, than in performing a 
regular course of actions, which also implies, besides such con- 
nexion of the thoughts, a mysterious, and often an exact percep- 
tion of an outward scene, though in sleep ^ Tet in this super- 
ficial and dogmatic way of determining a subject, does 'Mr. Sou* 
they pronounce the *^ preacher*' an impostor. That preacher 
was Mr. Catlow, which is every thing necessary to be said to those 
, who knew him, to rebut Mr. Southey's calumny, and to defend Mr. 
Wesley, in this instance, at least) from the charge of a *< voracious 
credulity." He separated from Mr. Wesley from a diffisrence of 
opinio^ : but his plain, straight forward integrity was such, that ha 
was usually designated by Mr. Wesley, after his separation, " honest 
Jonathan Catlow.*' The Rev. Jonathan Edmopdson^ of Burming- 
ham, a most respectable man, a nephew of Mr. Catlow's, has re^ 
cently, informed me, that this peculiarity of his relative was well 
known in the family ; and if Mr, Southey wishes more information 
on the case, I refer him also to Mr. Catlow, his son. Master of an 
Academy at Mans^eld) In Nottioghainshire; and who may be knowo 
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ject ; I pass an, therefore, to some of those heavier 
charges which Mr. Soutl^ey, with a contempt not 
very becoming the immeasurable distance between 
the two men, has hurled at the religious character 
of the Founder of Methodism. I shall not show 
myself so ignorant of human nature, eVen in its 
^' best estate,'' as to contend that Mr. Wesley was 
without imperfections. This, however, is certain, 
that Mr.Southey has not found them out, whether 
they were many qr few. Perhaps he thought, that 
as every man must have some failing, it became him 
to make out a few cases against Mr. Wesley ; and 
as direct evidence was wanting, to supply the lack of 
it by opinion and inference. I confess, however, 
that I see neither the philosophy nor the piety of 
detraction, either as to the dead or living, however 
it may be hidden under the authority of ^^ wise saws 
and modern instances." Mankind are much more 
interested in knowing how much excellence of cha. 
racter is attainable by the grace of God, than how 
much it may be deteriorated and flawed* One 
prompts to emulation, the other covers and palliate? 
their own vices ; and it is therefore very strongly 
to be suspected, that wher^a disposition to detract 
from the merit of exalted characters exists, and la- 



eitfaer by Mr.Southey, or by his quondam friends as a Unitarian miois- 
ter." If Mr. Southey has no beUar proofs of Mr. Wesley's credulity to 
offer, he must go a second time over the Magazine and Journals ia 
quest of other Instances* Let him, however, be careful to aseer- 
tain the character of every person who may be mentioned before 
li« holdf them up as pretenders and impostors. 
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borious atteo^faTare made, when no vices fairly pre- 
sent Uigms^lTes, to convert virtues themselves into 
▼ices, there is always in the calumniating party a 
consciousness of his own defects, and a disposition 
to indulge rather than to correct them. That this 
charge of detraction lies against Mr. Southey, has 
manifest proof. He admits, it is true, that Mr* 
Wesley's character had great excellence', so much 
so indeed, as to make the subsequent-detraction the 
more wilful and disingenuous. Mv Wesley exerte^ 
his powers in the service of that God, " whom," nn- 
dQubt^dly, he loved with all his heart, and all his 
soul, and all his strength :" — " his object was to 
give a new impulse to the Church of England, to 
awaken its dormant zeal — to become the author ot 
a national reformation ; — ^he saw the good effects of 
his ministry ; ^' they were public and nndeniablet 
and 4ooking forward in exultant faith, he hopedvtbat 
the leaven would not cease to work till it had 
leavened the whole mass.'' '^ He was too wise a 
man to be obstinate^ and too sincere in all his actions 
t9 feel any reluctance at acknowledging that he had 
been mistaken--^he was a man of great views, great 
energy, and great virtues." This, and much more 
of the same kind, is said by the Uographer in favour 
of Mr. Wesley; yet, this same man, who ^< loved 
the Lord his God with all his^heart,'' — who devoted 
himself to these sacred objects, and from motives as 
sacred, — the man of ** greats virtues," — so " sin- 
cere'^ top in all his actions, was the slave of popu- 
larity, anibition, and selfishness. His spirit was 
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neitber hutikbk, nor his heart qaiet, Qor famjudg* 
ment torrect. '^ By becojining an ttinerant, he ac- 
quired general notoriety, which . gratified bis am- 
bition" — ^^&^ love of power was the ruling passion 
of his mind'^^ — H ho conqueror or poet was ever 
more ambitious than John Wesley"—" he could not 
hold a secondary pkce'^ — ^^'his object was to be the 
head of a' sect." Now, either Mr. Sdothey's skill 
in character painting ^^has been grea^tly overratedi 
or he has wilfulfy erred on one side or the ofber. 
Nothing is so impossible in nature, as the union of 
those qualities whish he has infused into the cbaeac- 
ter of Mr. Wesley ; and the combination, in a 
literary or a miyral Tiew, is so monstrous, as to be- 
come ridiculous. If Mr.Southey^s poetical cha* 
racters had been as extravagant, his poems would 
have been below criticism. 

" Humapo capiti cervicem pictor eqainam 
Jungere sji velit» et varias indacere plumas. 
Undique coOatia membris, ut tarpiter atrum 
DefloftVin piseetn mulierformosa euperne ; ? 
Spectatum achniasi risoni teneatis amici ?** 

-I 

Mr« Southey has, however^ both taste and judgment 

in poetry; and if, in drawing a character of real 

life, he has fallen into these monstrosities, it is to be 

traced to causes which rendered him as incapable of 

laying down the geography of the moon, as of giving 

the moral portraiture of Wesley. , 

These are the influence of prejudice, and a total 

inability to estimate religUyus character, because he 

himself is practically unacquainted with religion. 

19 
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Both causes have operated ; but ia what proportions 
it is difficult, and not necessary to determine. What 
I shall rather undertake is, to show, in few words, 
-that he has not adduced a single fact to support the 
censures he has pronounced. What he has said in 
praise of the Founder of Methodism may be safely 
left for confirmation to a hallowed, a useful, and a 
long-tried life,(for few men were so long in the public 
eye,} and to the effect produced by labours, never 
exceeded since the days of the apostles. 

I will take the chief instances of censure in 
which Mr* Southeyhas indulged, and examine the 
evidence on which they rest* 

In vol. L page 244, Mr* Wesley is chained with 
spiritual pride, and the proof is, that he thought the 
words of the prophet, " The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath sent me to preach the 
gospel to the poor,'' &c. fulfilled in every true 
minister of Christ ! Did Mr. Southey forget that his 
church very rightly considers all true ministers to be 
" moved by the Holy Ghost?" " By becoming an 
itinerant, and preaching in the fields, Wesley ac- 
quired general notoriety^, which gratified his amli- 
tiony^ page 398. Immediately after, he gives Mr. 
Wesley's own reasons fort his procedure, in answer 
to an objection, *' What need is there of thus preach- 
ing in fields and streets? Are there not churches 
enough to preach in ?" His answer is, multitudes 
*' never come to church. Will you say, then, it is 
their own fault. I grant it is their own fault, and so 
it was my fault and your's when we went astray like 
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aheep tfaatwere lost, yet the Saviour of soolsi sougbl 
after us* Aad oughtest not thou to have compas- 
sion on thy fellow servants, as he had pity on thee ?'' 
Now, here are two opposite motives for an action ;,. 
one good, and quite in the spirit of true Christianity, 
and of the general, and even the allowed character 
of the roan ; the other, a supposable one in the 
mind of Mr. Southey, and bad enough : yet the 
latter is most candidly preferredr without even pre- 
tending to adduce the least evidence to support it! 
^' The love of power was the ruling passion in his 
mind,^' vol. II. p. 197. The reason given for this 
sentiment ~is, that Mr. Wesley never devolved his 
power over his Societies upon others. Why should 
he ? He could not have shared his powcrr among 
many, without drawing up a formal censtitution of 
eburch government for his Societies, which would 
have amounted to a formal separation from the 
church ; it would have been and insane action had 
he devolved it upon one,,and placed himself, and the 
work he had effected, under the management of 
any individual to whom his Societies could not 
stand in the same 6lial relation as to himself. Here, 
then, is no proof of excessive love of power. Power 
he had, but it was not acquired by artifice. It arose 
from his being the father and founder of the Socie- 
ties united to him. Power was never used by any 
man with more mildness and integrity. This it- 
self is an answer to the charge, that the love of 
power was his ruling passion; for the same un- 
hallowed disposition which leads a man to love 
power for its own sake, always impels hint to make 
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a display of it for the gratification of bis vanity. 
Mr. Southey is not a very, eminent moralist, or he 
would have considered that a '* ruling passwn^\ for 
power, is one of the greatest vices of the human 
heartland that it bears down every virtue which stands 
in the way of its gratification. The simple love of 
power is not in itself a vice ; but when it becomes a 
'' ruling passion," it is proposed as an end^ to which 
every thing else is made a means« If power be 
sought, or, if obtained without artifice^ it be held 
fast as the me^m^ of usefulness and benefiting map- 
kind, this neither argues infirmity nor vice; As a 
means of doing good, Mr. Wesley held the power 
which had natorally, and without any effort on his 
part, devolved upon him ; that it was not ^^ his 
ruling passion,'^ is demonstrated by this, that he 
sacrificed no principles of his #wd, no interest of 
others, for its gratification. His biographer cannot 
produce an instance; he does not attempt it, and yet 
again indulges in gratuitous slander. 
'^ He exacted obedience from his followers, (mean- 
ing his preachers,) as rigidly as the founder of a mo- 
nastic order,^' page 204. The inference from this 
would be, that he maintained a rigid authority^ This 
is far firom the truth.' |*7q mao was ever more obe- 
diently served! but it was because no man was ever 
more loved; and because the confidence in his up- 
rightness was unbounded. Reason, and gentleness, 
and trad), were the instruments by which he so sue* 
cessfuUy conducted his plans. (5) 
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C6) la the Monthly Magasine for October, an attack is made both 
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*^ No conqueror or poet was evermore ambitious/^ 
page 304. The context shows, that the term ambi- 
tion is used in its worst sense» but how is this 

upon Mr. Soutbey and Mr. Wesley, by Mr. Evans, the author, I 
believe, df abook on the vanons donomiaations into which the 
Christian world is divided, and one of our modern liberalSi I 
presume, both in religion and politics. He complains, that Mr. 
SoQthey has traduced the memory of his ancestor, Dr. Caleb 
Kvans • of Bristol, " without meroy." In what this unmeroiful 
treatment of Dr. Caleb Evans, consists, it is, however, difficult 
to point oat, except that Mr. Soathey thinks that Mr. Wesley 
and Mr. Fletcher had the oetter of him in the controversy as to 
the American war ; and that Dr. Evans's principles arerepresent. 
ed in the extracts from Mr. Fletcher to be mischievous and re- 
volutionary. Mr. Evans, like most of the same /t6era/ school, 
has little patience, when his favourite principles are controverted. 
Liberty, it should seem> is all forthemselves ; imd, as, of course, 
none can honestly differ from them, all opposition must be th« 
result of some sinister principle^ Mr. Soutbey must ^not *' give 
the palm*' to Messrs Wesley and Fletcher, against Dr. Caleb 
Evans ) for th^t is to <' traduce his memory,*' and yet Mr. Evans 
ventures to traduce the memory both of Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Wesley. 

The fornier had a pension; therefore the part he took in the 
political questions of the day, was insincere and dishonest. Such 
is Mr. Evan's logic — ^I hope he teaches a method of reasoning 
gomeWhat more correct in his Academy. The present genera- 
tion has, I believe, generally made up their opinion as to the 
integrity of Dr. Johnson. It puts: little honour upon the head or 
the heart of any man in this day, however U might he excused 
I n living controversy to deal ouilsuch insinuations as Mr. Evans 
has comprised withtn the space of a fQw lines, against the grea^ 
jodoralist jof dur country. It would scarcely be admitted in any 
periodical work, but the Monthly Magazine, in which few per. 
Bons would suffer their names to appear as correspondents, who 
are very tender of their charactjsr, either as believers in reve- 
lation, or as good subjects. 

Dr. Johnson had a pension, but Mr. Wesley had none^ and 
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proTed ? In anodier places Mr* Soutbey says, his 
9an\ntiooi was the ambitioB to oU^ gaod. How are 
we to reconeile these opkiiotis ? When Mr. Southey 
differs from Mr. Wesley in assigning the mothreF Vy 

soaght none. Welt, how then is it to be proved, that he confd 
not be honest in his writiiigs on the American question. Some 
bad motive must have existed; this foHovrs from the axiom of 
the liberal school in politics, that all anti-revolutionists are Im- 
becile In Judgment, or corrapt in heart, or both. As the proof 
of bad intention is not, in the caie of Mr. Wesley, direct, for 
he hadl neither place nor pensibn, it must be ihade otit by 
another process. He changed Ills opinions, and he was guilty of 
falsehood. This is the slur, and the reader is left to complete 
the inference himself. But in what sense did Mr. Wesley change 
his. opinions.' Mr. Sonthey had stated that he was once favouiia- 
bly disposed to t()e American cause ; but, before it had lie- 
veloped itself, as standing on principles which he conceived to 
be dangerous and revolutionary. That he was at first inclined 
U> the Americans, is^ in proof {hat one who had no interest lo 
serve, was sincere in altering his opinion when the qoestioa 
was more fully opened ; and, upecially when he saw thai cauat 
defended at Aeme, on principles decidedly hodite to monarchy- Mr* 
Wesley never changed his leading political principles. Had he 
done that, there would have been room for the charge of incon- 
sbtency. Many persons fSi the best principles hailed the dawn of 
tlie revolution in France, -who speedily became its oi^nents. 
Others have gone on, advocating it through all Its stages, lik» the 
editor of the Monthly Magazine, who, in the same JVnmber ia 
which Mr. Evans registers his name, and so far fives it his sanction^ 
speaks of the late death of the Duke of Dant£ic, " one^ of the 
twelve marshals, who, under Na^leon, gloriously defended Trmtm 
against the machinalions of the European despo^^.** Now, Icon* 
celve, that neither class is to be charged with inconsistency. 
On^ applauded the French Revolution on good principles, and 
these good principles being soon ofibnded, their admlratloa 
ceased ', their principles' remained the same. The other appiaad* 
ed it on bad principles; and as its developement accorded with 
those iMlnclpleSf their seal for it remained anabated. l^he prin- 
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\rhicfa the latter was iofluenced, we know which au- 
thor! tj^o prefer; but when Mr. Southey differs from 
Mr. Southey, we are at a loss, as far as authoritj 

ciples of the mea in this case also remaioed the saiae: This wae 
praciseiy the difference betvreen Mr. Wesley and Dr. Caleb Evans 

Bat Mr. Wesley, we are told, recommended a pamphlet written 
in favour of the Americans to Mr. Pine, of Bristol; that he might 
insert pilssages from it in his papery and which he first dienicd, when 
charged upon him, and afterwards acknowledged. Mr. Evans is 
surprised that none of his biographers have noticed this, and hints* 
that it was " ti?ue" in them to pass it over. The reason, I believe, 
was, either that they never heard of the fact, or thought it one of 
the ttisrepresentations or exaggerations of the not over-temperate 
eoatroversiaiists of tho day. That it was an exaggeration there is 
DO va/ore doubt than that Mr. Wesley was incapable of a wilful 
falsehood. There were two ways of accounting for it — the first, 
that a man of Mr. Wesl6y*s engagements might easily forget that 
he had read and spoken well o{^ particular pamphlet— the other, 
tbathe denied the eiroumtftance E^nst his better knowledge, when^ 
in point of fact^ there was scarcely any en^ to be answered £y 
doing so. The heated opponents of Mr. Wesley in that day adopted 
the less candid conclusion ^ and Mr. Evasff remains sufficiently heat- 
ed tO'vetain itiMidtd tall the world thBft Mr. Wesley was capable of a 
Wilfol falsehood. Did he aa^, ** bow many beside myself will be- 
lieve this?" 

But Mr. Fletcher called upon his ancestor, after the controversy, 
and this he would have h!s readers believe, was in the '< way of 
upohgj^P* Mr. Fletchar oiJled on many of fans Cal vinian opponents, 
and in a very "conciliatory" way too; for. he could not but be 
iponciliatory to p$rton8, however he opposed their opinions; yet, I 
believe none of them eve^ concluded that his visit wais an apology 
for contending with what he thought their errors, t Will venture to 
say, that Dr.Evans never came to this conclusion— this is the dream 
of his descendant* Mr. Fletcher could respect pergonal worth in 
those from whose principles he totally differed. Mr. £vans has yet 
to learn that lesson. 

Feifaaps this mean attaek upon the moral character jof Mr. Wesfeyj 
dictated chiefly by political hostility, might baye bdeni led to stifle 
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goes. Will he have the goodness to write another 
book, to iDform the world which side of the many 
contradictions his present work contains, he would 
have us embrace ? Till this be done, we shall credit 
the more favourable view. It is indeed mere trifling 
to speak of ambition in the case of Mr. Weslej in 
any but the best sense. Wealthy it is acknowledged, 
was not his object ; the onlj honour he met with was 
to be reproached and persecuted; and the power of 
which we have heard so much, was the power to 
manage the religious affairs^ of a despised and a 
poor people. What was there in this to tempt that 
low and corrupt ambition which Mr* Southey as- 
cribes to him ? I fear that simbitious clergymen may 
now be found in the church : let then the question 
of Mr. Wesley's ambition be put to the proof. Will 
any of them come among us to seek its gratifi- 
cation ? We will give them as many of the ad- 
vantages for obtaining **notoriety," which Mr. Wes- 
ley possessed, as possible. They shall have enough 
of duty, long rides, and frequent walks^ and 
fields and streets to preach in, and the darkest 
parts of the country, and the rudest of its peo- 
ple, and the hardest fare* In proportion too, as 



itselfinitsown gro88ne8s,hadnot Mr. Evans him»«lf argued froitt 
tha stUnot of Mr. Weslej 's Biographers, that they admitted the 
slander. Thus it was saidi that we tacitly admitted the falsehoods 
in that infamous publication, Nightingale's " Portraiture of Method- 
ism^^because we thought it more disgraceful to^meet such an author, 
than to bear his slanders. Does Mr. Evans intend to lay it down as 
a law> that individuals, or collective bodies, are to be supposed to 
plead guilty to the charges made by their enemiesybecause, there are 
libels below eontempti and authors above shame ? 
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they imitate the zeal of the Weslejs, we will show 
them all honour and respect on our part, and they 
will not lack that reproach qf which the world is 
not much more parsimonious in th^ present day, than 
when the names of the Wesleys were cast out as 
evil. It will not fail to calumniate them whilst 
lining, if they give it too much disturbance, and per- 
haps some future. Poet Laureate .may lay by his 
birth*day and coronation odes^ to slander^ them 
when dead. Will all this temjpt their ambition? I 
suppose not. Neither in their day nor night dreamfl 
does Methodism ever occur to them as a road to 
honour ; and yet if it opened to Mr. Wesley so fine 
a field for the gratification of his ambition, why 
should not theirs press into the same course, in the 
hope of seizing the same prize ? Have they learning? 
80 'had he: have they projects in the chprch? so 
had he. Have they ambition ? so, Mr. Southeyttel^s 
us, had he* How then is it^ that he alone,'ef all the 
ambitious clergymen we ever heard or read of, was 
impelled by it into the course/he adopted, and that 
none besides himself ever thought that field preach* 
ing and itinerancy opened the way to a distinction 
sufficient to allay the 'ambitious appetite of any 
"conqueror," orany **poet?" Heave the difficulty 
to be explained by him who has created it. 

It is not enough that Mr. Wesley sh^ld be 
charged with " ambition,'' he must also be repre* 
sented as stooping to mean and unworthy arts to 
gratify it. ^' Charles could forgive an injury; but 
never trusted one whom he had found treacherous. 
John could take men a second time to his confidence? 
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after the grossest wrongs and the basest usage." 
How does bis Biographer account for this ? Most 
charitably I « Perhaps he regarded them as his in- 
struments, and thought all other considerations 
must give way to the interests of the spiritual domi- 
nion he had acquired." This is making him a fool for 
using treacherous men as his agents, when he might 
have had honest ones. Batike fact is, that Method- 
ism was not promoted by men of this description ; it 
offered no field for their labour; and they Vere not, 
therefore, used as " his instruments.*' The solu- 
tion of the case, in consequence, goes for nothing, 
except as it is a pregnant proof of the candour and 
fairness of a biographer, who.grounds a charge which 
involves either a gross foUy, or what is much worse, 
on a mere " perhaps.^^ I might, with certainly as 
much reason, say, ''Mr.^Southey's book abounds 
in co^itradictory representations of Methodism and 
Mr. Wesley, perhaps^ because he wished to make it 
sell, and therefore endeavoured to gratify the taste 
of the friends and ei«emies of both." But I will 
not resort to this solution of his palpable inconsist^ 
encies. I leave this method of determining the 
motives, and estimating the characters of men, to 
Mr. Southey. He indeed ought to have been little 
disposed to this kind of illiberaJity, who has spurned 
at it so indignantly in his own case ; and the charac- 
ter of Mr. Wesley is at least as important to the 
world as that of the Poet Laureate. But he has 
given a very exceptionable example both to his 
own living critics, and to his future biographers j and 
as he has informed the world that he expects to live 
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in ibe literary history of his country, to those bio- 
graphers he may be supposed to look with some 
anxiety* I have too much respect to his general 
character; to his pre^e^i Apolitical sentiments, which 
I believe are very favourabre to good order and 
loyalty, without being inimical to constitutional 
liberty; and to his literary merits, to wish that 
with " the same roeasu^3 he has meted'' to Mr. 
Wesley, " it should be meted to him again ;^' but 
assuredly a Life of Southey, on the principles of the 
" Life of Wesley," would not be favourable to his 
posthumous fame. Just enough of candour would 
be thrown into it to take off the appearance of illi- 
berality and hostility, whilst the general impression 
would remain detractive ; a little praise would be 
used as the means of rendering censure more point- 
ed, and what was wanting in fact, would be supplied 
by innuendo. In one respect, however, Mr. Southey 
would be placed in circumstances very different to 
Mr. Wesley. He, both in politics and religion, has 
gone round the points of the compass. Mr. Wes- 
ley ^s leading principles remained the same through 
life. He had never to make the amende honoura^ 
ble for insults offered either to good government, 
or to piety; he never " denied the Lord thai 
bought him ;'' nor '^ trampled under his feet the 
blood of the Soh of God ;*' he never worked in the 
vocation of revolution an^d republicanism ; be never 
had to write down what he had endeavoured to 
write up. He published nothing on which he had 
to look back with regret, much less with' shame ; 
or for which he bad to plead^ in future life, the 
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apology of immature years and inexperience* K« 
*^ Wat 7^/er^' of his lurked in the recesses of a 
bookseller's shop, to fill him with uneasy appreben* 
sions lest it should be dragged out of its retreat to 
beard him in his loftier j>retensions, and call up his 
indignation at the malice which could give it pub* 
licity. I do not say that S^r. Southey's indignatipa 
at the treatment he receive^ from his political ad«- 
yersaries was ill founded^! He experienced in that 
ckse no small measure of the malignity with which 
a party spirit imbues and debases little minds; but 
still he was made, in riper years, to " inherit the 
sins of his youth.'' Such circumstances 'ought to 
have made him more modest.and hnmble in tracing 
the spotless character of John Wesley; a man 
who had no such errors or mischiefs to repent of; 
whose life was a continuous efibrt to do good ; and 
from whose pen nothing ever fell but what tended 
to promote, the peace, and to exalt the character of 
society. Mr. Sou they ought, also, to have remem- 
bered the immense distance between such a charac* 
ter and himself, whether learning, or piety, or use- 
fulness be -resorted to for the test; between one 
whose greatest praise hereafter, must/be^ that be 
contributed'Something to the amusement, and a Utile 
to the instruction of society, and the man who ef- 
fected a moral revolution in the babits'^of thousands 
of his countrymen, and roused a slumberbig church 
and nation to the concerns of religion ; — a diffe* 
rence as great as between the wax lights of a draw'- 
ing-room, and the sun which rises upon ^^ the evil 
and the good.^' 
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The following are the Extracts referred to in the note 
under page 131, from '< Historical Collections, relating to re- 
markable periods of the suecess of the Gospel, and eminent 
instruments employed in promoting it," compiled by Dr. 
GiUies, one of the Ministers of Qlasgow, published 1754. 
NoQe of the accounts mentioned in the following extracts are 
given at full length.. They occupy a large part of the vror^ 
to whieh the reader must, therefore, be referred. They are 
adduced to show, as stated in the note, that great and sudden 
revivals of reli^on have taken place at different periods; 
ansong Christians of different denominations, and that these 
extraordinary occurrences are not, as Mr. Southey has stated ' 
them, peculiar to Methodism- Their antiquated style will be 
BO objection to the serious reader. 

Of the great spread of true, as well as of nominal Pro- 
testantism,'soon after the commencement of the Reformation, 
Dr. GiUies observes, VoUL p. 1^6 : 

" In that swift progress and conquest, which the truth then 
had in that great day of the gospePs triumph, and what 
interest it got in fixing those famous plantations of the Church 
through much' of Germany, France, Switsserland, Holland, 
Denmark, the Low Countries, with Britain and Ireland, 
in less than forty years; these things are observable: 1. 
How the truth of the gospel then came not in word only, 
but in power, and in the Holy Xjchost, and in much assu- 
rance, 1 Thess. i. 5 ; assurance of faith and understand- 
ing of the truth, and with that seal of the greatest en- 
krgement of comfort ; so as receiving of the word in much 
affliction was with joy in the Holy Ghost, yer; 6. 2* That 
in this blessed way of the reformed religion, now owned and. 
professed, the Church did receive the Spirit, and an innu- 
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tnerable company in tbeae last ages were sealed thereby.^which 
is that undoubted seal and attestation from the Lord, of his 
own truth and doctrine, so expressly promised to his Church 
under the New Testament. 3- That tliis high spring-tide of 
the power and efficacy of the word, was after so sad and 
visible a restraint for many ages, while antichristian d^rkwsss 
had overspread the visible Church; and what of the SpVit was 
then known, was like a private seal to the hearts of the godly, 
in those times of sackcloth and latent condition in the wilder- 
ness ; riot in any such way, as a public confirmatory witness 
to the truth, and with evidence and demonstration of the 
Holy Ghost, before the world, as hath bteeya now since the 
Reformation. After this blessed day once began to dawn, 
and the Lord did so visibly rend the heavens, and caused the 
raouptains to flow at his presence, with so solemn a down- 
pouring of the Spirit following the gospd, as there could be 
no Standing before it, but dties and nations were subjected 
to so marvellous a power, to the embracing of the truth. 4. 
That this great work of God was not for a short time,, but 
for many* years. Wherever the truth came, it did most dis- 
cernibly accompany the same, not only to affect and convince, 
by some transient flash upon the spirits of men, but to that 
'Solid and effectual change, as visibly transformed them into 
that blessed image of Christ, by the Spirit of holiness, so as 
it ^s given, both to believe apd suffer for his^naine.'* 



'* One great benefit the plague brought to the city, (London,] 
was^ that it occasioned the.silenced ministers more openly and 
laboriously to preach the gospel, to the exceeding comfort and 
profit of the people ; inasmuch that to this day the freedom of 
preaching, which this occasioned, cannot^ by the daily guards 
of soldiers, nor by the imprisonments of multitudes^ be re- 
strained. — The fear of death did so awaken both the preachers 
and the hearera, that preachers exceeded themselves in lively 
fervent preaching, and the people crowded constantly :to hear, 
ihem; and all was done with so great seriousncss,as that.through 
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the blessing of Gk>di abundance were con verted from their care' 
lessness, impenitency, and youthful lusts and vanities; and^reli- 
gi6n took that hold on the people's hearts, as could never after- 
wards be loosed.— *-6reat were the impressions which the word 
made on many hearts^beyondthe power of man toeffect,and be- 
yond what the people before ever felt, as some of them have 
declared,— A strange moving there was on the hearts of 
multitudes in tfite city ; and I am persuaded that many were 
brought 6ver effectually unto a close union with Jesus Christ ; 
-whereof some died of the plague, with willingness and peace i 
others remain steadfast in God's ways unto this day, but con- 
victions (I believe) many hundreds had^ if not thousands, 
which I wish that nona had stifled." — Baxter's Life* » /* 



<< I- must here instance a solemn and extraordinary out-* 
pouring of the Spirit, about the year 1625, and afterwards, in 
the West of Scotland. This by the pi^fctne rabble of that 
time, was called the Btewarton isiekness, for in that parish 
first, but after through much of that country, particularly at 
Irvine, under the ministry of Mr. Dickson, it was remarkahle, 
where it can be said, (which divers ministers and Christians 
yet alive can witness,) that for a considerable time, few Sab- 
baths did pass away without some evidently com'erted, or 
some convincing proofs of the power of Ood aec<viipftnying 
his word ; yea, that many were so taken by the heart, that, 
through terror, the Spirit in such a measure convincing them 
of sin, in hearing of the word, they have been made to fall 
over, and were carried out of the church; who after proved 
the most solid and lively Christians. And, as it was known, 
some of the most gross,who usedto mock at religion,beingen- 
gs^ed, upon the failie that went abroad of such things, to go 
to some of the^ parts where the gospel was then most lively, 
have been effectually reached before their return, with a visi- 
ble chaoge folk) wing. the same. And truly this great spring- 
tide (as I may call it) of the gospel, was not of a short time, 
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but for some years coDtinuaoee ; yea^ thus fike a spreading 
moor- burn, tbe power of godlioess did advaDce from O110 
place to another, which put a marvellous lustre on these parts 
of the country, the savour whereof brought many from otber 
parts of the land to see the truth 6f the same. — At Irvine, 
Mr i^ckson's ministry was singularly countenanced of God* 
Mnltitudes were convinced and converted 1 and few that lived 
in his day were more honoured to be> instruments of cosvchT'^ 
sions, than he. People under exo^lse and soul concern^ carae 
from every place about Irvine, and attended; upon bi8seraion9, 
and the n^oat eminent and seriouSr Christians from all comers 
of the church, oame and joined with him at hi» communions, 
which were, indeed, tirne^ of refreshing from the presence of 
the I*ord.*-^The famous Stewarton sickness was begun, ahput 
the year 1630, and spread from house to house for many miles 
in tbe strath where Btewartoa water runs, on both sides of it ; 
Satan, indeed, endeavoiH^d to bring a reproach upon the serious 
persons^ who were at this time under the oonvincihg work 
of the Spirit,, by runoing sotne, seemii^ly under serious cod^^ 
cern, to excesses, both in tinae of sermoQ and in families « 
But the Lord enabled Mr. Dickson, and other ministers^ 
who dealt with them, to act so pmdent a part, as Sattin's de- 
sign was much disappointed, and solid, serious, practical re- 
ligion flourished mightily in the West of Scotland about this 
time. — I qiustalso raention^that solemn communion at the 
Kirk of Shotta, June 20^. 1630, at which time there was so 
convincing^ an appearance of God, and down-pouring of the 
Spirit, even in an extraordinary way, that did follow the or- . 
dinances, especially that sermon on theMonday, June,Stl, with 
a strange unusual motion on the hearers, who in a great mul- 
titude were there convinced, of divers ranks, that it was 
known, which I can speak on sure ground, near five hundred 
had at that time a discernible change wrought on them, oC 
whom most proved lively Christians afterwards. It was the 
sowing of a seed through Clydesdale, so as many of 4he mott 
eminent Christians in that couaty could date either their 
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cooversioii) or some remarkable confirmatioD in their case from 
that day." 

"That was also a nemarkaUe time, wherein the Lord did 
let forth much of his Spirit on his people, in ttfe year 1638, 
when this nation did solemnly enter in covenant, which many 
yet atite at this day do know ; how the spirits of men were 
raised and wrought on by the word, the ordinances lively and 
lon^ after.^ — ^Must we not also say since the land was engaged 
by covenant to the Lord in these late times, what a solemn 
out-poQring of the Spirit hath been seen, a large harvest with 
much of the fruit of the gospel di8cemible,which we may say 
with a warrant, hath been proved by the bringing of souls to 
Christ, a part whereof are now in glory, and many yet alive 
whq are a visible seal to this truth, of whom I am sure some 
will not lose the remembrance of these sweet refreshing times, 
which the land did enjoy for several years of the gospel, and 
of many solemn communions, where a large* blessing, with 
much of the Spirit and power of God, was feh accompanying 
the. ordinances. If it were expedient to set down circum* 
stances, I could here point at many such remarkable times and 
places which should clearly demonstrate this."— iSSee the au- 
ihoriiiea in GUUUy vol. 1. page 306 — 315. 



The following is taken by Gillies from the Life of the Rev* 
Robert £lair. It relates to a revival of religion in the Ncirtb o f 
Ireland, in 16£8. 

** Mr. John Ridge, minister in Antrim, a judiciotis and gra- 
cious minister, perceiving many people, on both sides of the 
Six-mile-water, awakened out of their security, and willing to 
take pains for their salvation, made an overture, that a month- 
ly lecture might be set up at Antrim, and invited to bear bur* 
den therein, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Hamilton,, and myself. 
We were glad of the motion, and hearkened to it at|he very 
first, and came prepared to preach ; in the summer-day four 
did preach, and when the day grew shorter three. This 
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monthly meeting, ifaus beginning first by tbisr motion of Mr. 
Ridge, continued many years, and was a great help to -spread 
religion thro^efa the whole of that country. Sir Hugh Ciot- 
terday was very hospitable to the ministers that came (here 
to preach. — So mightily grew the word of God, and his gra- 
eioos word prospered in the hands of his faithfu] servants, the 
power of man being restrained from opposing the work of 
God^ and the Lord was pleased to protect our ministry by 
rahiDg up friends to us, and giving us favour in the eyes of all 
the people about us. There were many converts in ail our 
congregations. That blensed work of conversion was now 
spread beyond the bounds of Down and Antrim, to the 
skirts of neighbouring counties, whence many came to the 
monthly meetings, and the sacrament of tde Lord's Supper. 
The Lord was pleased to bless his word, the people had 
avehe^ient appetite for it, that could not be satisfied: 
they hung upon the ministers, still desirous to have more ; 
no day was long enough, no room large enough. — ^That 
solemn and great work of God niay with sobriety be 
said to have been one of the largest manifestations of the 
Spirit, and of the most solemn times of the down-pouring 
thereof, that almost since the days of the Apostles hath been 
seen ; where the power of God did sensibly accompany the 
word with an unusual motion upon the hearers, and a very 
great success as to the conversion of souls to Christ. The 
goings of the Lord were then full of majesty, and the shout 
of a king was heard in the meetings of his people, that, as a 
judicious old Christian, who was there present, did. express it 
he thought it was like, a daz2ling b^am and ray of God, with 
such an gnusual brightness^ as e^en forced by-standers to an 
astonishment. A very effectual door opened,, with more than 
ordinary enlargement, which the ministers of Christ there 
found in the preaching of the word, whilst the people might 
be seen hearing the same in a melting f^ame whh much ten- 
derness of spirit ; surely this was the very power of God, a 
convincing seal to the truth and ministry of his servants, who 
were then persecuted ; yea, a thing which, as it iras known, 
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had an awful inipfesai<ni, and was a terror to thdr advcnn- 
ries."— Mr. Blair, in his life, speaking of a conversation he bad 
with A^rchbishOp Usher^ sa^s, * He was tery affable and eom** 
municatire; he desired to know of me what my mind ivas of 
the nature of justifying and saving faith. I told him my mind| 
that i held the accepting and receiving of Jesus Christ as he 
IS offered in the gospel. With this be was well satisfied. Af- 
terwards he said, tt tw>tt^&reaft my hearty ifVuiisuGbessfid 
ministry in tht J^orth were interrupted and marred. They 
think to cause me to siretch out my hand against you; hut aU 
the world shaU never m,ove m>eto do so,^ " ' 



Pietism in Germany was another of those remarkable revi- 
vals of pure and undefiled relig'on, with which modern times 
have beeti favoured ; and it bears, generally speaking, the 
same characters as the rest. It began about 100 years after 
Luther's reformation, in and about the University oftlalle, 
and spread into many of the provinces and circles In Germany. 
It is called in the preface to Pietas Hallensis, ** a seed of 
purer Christianfty) gradually quickening and springing op in 
the midst of the Lutheran reformation. It was slandered 
and persecuted, but was carried on successively by many able 
and pious divines. Some excesses occasionally appeared, 
ivhich were charged as usXial upon the whole system. Piet* 
ism had, however, able defenders, and the benefits effected by 
it were, in 1688, drawn ont under 62 heads, as answers to its 
adversaries." Some of these heads were as follows : — 

" Private exercises of piety have been set; up in several 
places, for mutual edification, and met with some encourage- 
ment and approbation from the magistrates. The education of 
outh has been moVe seriously laid to heart than formerly. A 
great many writings, treating upon the several^ heads of prac- 
tical divinity, have been published for the increase of Chris- 
tian life and knowledge. The article of justification, and its 
coherence with true sanctification, or holiness of life, hath 
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been set iD a clearer light than it formerly was. The common 
way of philosophizing has begun to lose its credit, and a 
philosophy more savouring of a Ghtistian temjier, and raised 
CD more solid principles, set up agedn. The logical, meta- 
physical, imd homiletical schools have been less frequented, 
and more time spent on the Bible and exegetical conferences 
of theology, to a visible improvement of divinity scholars. 
The M>nted way of preaching, too much tied up to a falla- 
cious and luxurious oratory, and fit for catching the applause 
of men, has been discountenanced, and a plainer method, de- 
rived from power and Inward experience, bc^gun to bfe en- 
couraged.— 'The distinction between the essential arid acces- 
sory points of refifpon has been revived, and the former more 
preached up than the latter. Likewise has the great distirib- 
tioD betwixt mere morality and true spiritual Christianity, 
been set up again. The idol of an heathenish morality has 
been turned out of some churches, and the pure' Spirit of 
Christ, as the only restoring principle of fallen nature, suffer- 
ed to come in again, for rightly framing a Christian's life and 
conversation. The greatest points of Christian religion, viz. 
of a living faith in Christ ; likewise of regeneration, mortifica- 
tion, contrition, resignation, self-denial^^ imitation of Christ, 
and others of that nature, too slightly handled hitherto, have 
begun to appear again, and to be known among Christians. — 
The spirit of prayer has been revived in a more eminent de- 
gree. Many young people have united in prayers and thanks- 
giving. — The dying hours of foqie have been very edifying to 
the' survivors. — Peopje have been generally more inspired 
with a generous and en]ai*ged care for the poor and indigent 
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Accounts of varioils revivals of religion in different parts of 
the United States of America, before the visits of Mr. White- 
iield to that country, may be found in vol II. of the Historical 
Collections. The following are among the number. 
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The Rev. S. Doraforth, io a Letter, dated Taunion, JVci^^- 
Engkmd, February iOih, 1704-5, says, '* We are much en- 
couraged by an unusual and anaasin^ impression made by 
God's Spirit on all torts among us, especially on the ]fouDg 
men and women. It is almost incredible how many visit me 
wiih discoveries of the extreme distress of mind they are4n 
about their spiritual condition. And the young men, instead 
of their merry meetings, are now forming themselves into re- 
gular meetings for prayer, repetition of sermons, singing the 
same orders which I obtained some years ago a copy of from 
the young men's meeting in the North of Boston." 

There was also a remarkable instance of the revival of reli- 
gion in the year 1721, at Windham, in Connecticut colony.-^ 
Windham is a town of about some thirty years standing — 
** Persons of all ages, says the Rev« Mr, Adams, stnd some of 
whom there was but little expectation, have come together to 
seek the Lord their God ; so that within the compass of about 
half a year, there have been fourscore persons joined to their 
communion, and more are still dropping in. In the meluk 
time, it is surprising to see what an happy alteration is made 
when God is pleased to bless the dispensation of the gospel 
and the institutions of bis bouse, and confirm his word in the 
mouth of his servants. Now, the eyes of the blind are opened, 
the ears of the deaf unstopped, the dumb are taught to speak* 
and they that were spiritually dead are raised unto life. To 
behold obstinate sinners who went on frowardly in the ways of 
their own heart, yielding themselves unto God ; such as were . 
careless and unconcerned about their own souls, now brought 
to the last distress and concern about what they shall dovto ' 
escape from the wrath f hat is to come ; and such as were fond 
of their several vicious courses now quitting them with' shame 
and indignation, that they may endeavour for the future to lead 
their lives, not ** according to the lusts of men, buUhe will of 
God. Shall it not from this time be^said, what hath God 
wrought ?*' Now, fhey that h'dve happily '' escaped out of the 
snare of the fowler,*' admire the wonder of free grace which 
remembered and ^ visited theoi in their low estate ;" thiey are 
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brought forth into the light of fife, and having Iheijr doubts 9n4 
fears gradually dissipated, they go on rejoicing, for the consola- 
tion. Their fellow Christians who were in Christ before them, 
receive them with open arms, and many thanksgivings are of- 
fered up unto the Lord. Now things put on the sarne face of 
gladness and delight, as once they did at Samaria, when Christ 
was preached with success, Acts viii. 8, *< And there was great 
joy in that citj*." 

There was a considerable reriral in the end of 1T30, and the 
three following yiftans, at Freehold, in the province of Nj&w- 
Jersey, under the ministry of Mr% John Tennant, and his bro- 
ther William, who succeeded him. Of which take the follow- 
ing account, from a letter to the Rev. Mr. Price, of Boston. 

October 9, 1744 — ** I desire to notice thankfully the late rich 
display of our glorious EmmanuePs grace, in subduing,. by his 
wovd and Spirit, multitudes of sinners to himself. The sorrows 
of the convinced were not all alike, either in degree or in con- 
tinuance. Some have not thought it possible for them to be 
saved if God would vindicate the honour pf his jjistice^ <but 
these Noughts continued not a long time, blessed be God. 
Others thought it was posable, but not very probable, because 
of their vileness. The conviction of some has been instanta- 
neous, by the Holy Spirit's applying the law to the conscience, 
and discovering to the eye of the understanding, as it were, all 

• their heart deceits. very speedily; by which they have been 
stabbed as with a sword. But the conviction of others has 

.been in a'^more progressive way. They have had discovered 
to them one abomination after another in lifi? ; and from thence 
were led to behold the fountain of all corruption in the heart ; 
and thus they were constrained to despair of life by the law, 

,and consequently to flee to Jesus as the only door of hope, 
and so rest entirely on his merit for^ salvation. After the afore- 
said sorrowful exercises, such as were reconciled to God have 
been blessed with the spirit of adoption, enabling them to cry, 
Abba, Father. But some have had greaterdegrees of consola- 
tion than others, in proportion to the clearness of the evidences 
of their sonship. The Lord has brought some out of the hor- 
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rib)e pit of darkness and distress, and brought them into the 
light of his countenance. He has filled theur hearts with joy, 
and'thieir mouths with praises ; yea, given them the fifll assu^ 
ranee of faith. Others have been brought to peace in believ- 
ing ; but have not had sO ^reat a plerophory of joy ; yet they 
go on in a retigious^ course, trusting in the liord. In a word; 
the sapless formalist is beeome spiritual in his^ conversation ; 
the proud and haughty are m^de humble aod affable ; the 
wanton and vile, sober ahd -temperate; the swearer honours 
that venerabje name he was so wont to profane/ and ])l^es 
instead of cursing; the Sabbath- breaker is broug-ht to be a 
strict observer of holy time; the worldling now seeks trea- 
siires in' the heavens; the extortioner now deals justly ; and 
the formerly malicious forgive injuries ; the prayerless are 
earneat lind incessant in acts of devotion.; and the self-seeker 
endeavours the advancement of GodV glory, and the salva- 
tion of immortal souls/' 

The next revival that followed that in Freehold, was that 
remarkable one in Northampton, 1794, kc. which we shall re- 
late from the following passages of President Edwards JSTar- 
rativef in Prince's Christian History : 

" Just after my grandfather's death, it seemed to be a time 
of extraordinary dulness in religion. Licentiousness for some 
years greatly prevailed among the youth of the town. At the 
latter end of the year 1733, there appeared a Very unusual 
flexibleness, and yielding to advice, in our yt)ang people. It 
had been too long their manner to make the evening a£ter-^e 
Sabbath, ahd after our public lecture, to be especially the 
times of their mirth and company-keeping. But now a ser- 
mon was preached on the Sabbath before the iecture, to show 
the evil tendency oT thepracfice, and to persuade to reform it ; 
and it wks urged on heads of families, *tbat it should be a thing 
agreed tipon among them to govern their ..families, to keep 
their children at home, at these times ; and withal it was more 
privately moved, that they should meet together the next day 
in their several neighbourhoods, to know each other's minds, 
which was accordingly done, and the motion complied with 
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throughout the town. But pmrenta found little or no occasion 
for the exercise of government in the case ; the yoong people 
declared themselves convinced hy what they had heard from 
the pulpit, and were willing of themselves to Comply with the 
counsel that had heeo given; and it was ii^mediatelyi and, I 
suppose, universally C9n|plied with ; and there was a thorough 
reformation of these disorders thenceforward, which has con- 
tittttftd ever since. . . 

'< Presently upon this a great and earnest coacern about th% 
great things of religjoo, and the eternal wori4# became univer- 
sal in all parts of the town, and among persons of all ages ; 
the Bot^ am«ng the dry tiont^ waxed louder and louder : aji 
other talk but about spiritual things was soon thrown by ; ^ 
the conversations in all companies, and upon all occasions, 
was upon these things only^ unless so much as was necessary 
for people carrying on their ordinary secular business.^There 
was scarcely a single person in the town, eittier old or young, ' 
that was left unconcerned about the great things of the eternal 
world,— Those that were wont to be the vainest, and loosest, 
and those that had been most disposed to think and speak 
slightly of vital and experimental religion, were now general- 
ly subject to great awakenings. And the work of conversion 
was carried on in the most astonishing manner, and increased 
more and more ; souls did as it were come by flocks to Jesus 
Christ* From day to day, for many months together, might 
be seen evident instances of sinners brought out of darkness 
inlo marvellous light, and delivered out of an horrible pit^ and 
from the miry clay, apd set upon a rock, with a new -song of 
praise to God in their mouths. This w«rk of Qod, as it w^s 
carried on, and the number of true saints multiplied, soon 
made a glorious alteration in the town ; so that in the spring 
and summer following, In the year t735,'the town seemedto 
be full of the presence of Clod ; it never was so full of love, 
nor so full of joy, and yet so full of^distress, as it was then. 
There were remarkable tokens of God's presence in almost 
every house. It was a time of joy in families on the account 
of salvation being brought unto them ; parents rejoicing over 
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tbeir children as new born, and husbands over their w'lvea, 
and wives over their husbands. The^ goings oif €rod were 
then seen in his Sanctuary; God's day was a delight, and his 
tabernacles were amiable. Our pu5lie assembjies were then 
beautiful; the congregation was alive in Go^'s service, evelry 
one earnestly intent on the public worship, every hearer eager 
to drink in the words of the minister as they came from his 
mouth ; the assembly in general were, from time to time, In 
tears while the word was preached ; sonie weeping with sor- 
row and distress, others with joy and love, others with pity 
and concern for the souls of their neighbours. — ^Wben this 
work first appeared, and was so extraordinarily carried on 
amongst us in the winter, others round about us seemed not to 
know what to make of it ; and there were many that scoffed 
at and ridiculed it ; and some compared what we cat) con- 
yersion, to certain distempers. But it was very observable by 
many, that occasionally c^me amongst us from abroad, with 
disregardful hearts, that what they saw here cured them of 
such a temper of mind : strangers were generally surprised to 
find things so much beyond what they had heard, and werc^ 
wont to tell others, that the state of the town could not be con- 
ceived of by those that had not seen it. In the month of 
Ilf arch, the people in South-Hadley began to be seized with a 
deep concern about the things of religion ; which very soon 
became universal ; and the work of God has been very won- 
derfjul there ; not much, if any thing, short of what it hasbe«n 
here, in proportion to the bigness of the place. About the 
same time it began to break out in the west part of SuiSeld, 
(where it has also been very great,) and it soon spread into afj 
parts of the town. It next appeared at Sut>derland, and sodn' 
overspread the town; and, I believe, was^ for a season, not leds 
temarkable than it Was here. .About the san[)e time, it began 
to appear in a part of Deerfield, called Green-River ;. and af- 
terwards filled the town, and there has-been a glorbua work 
there. It began also to be manifest in the south part of Hatfield, 
in a place called the Hill, and after that the whole town, in the 
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second week in AjSril, seemed to be seized, as it were^ at once 
with concern about the thiD$;8 of religion ; and the work of 
God has been great there. There has been also a very gene- 
ral awakening at West- Springfield and Honey Meadow. 
Something of this work likewise appeared in the first precinct 
in Springfield, principally in the north and south extremes of 
the parish' ' And in Hadley Old Town, there gradually ap- 
peared so much of a work of God on souls, as at another time 
would have been thought worthy of much notice. For a short 
time there was also a very great and general concern, of the 
fike nature, at Northfield. This remarkable pouring out of 
the Spirit of God, which thus extended from one end of this 
county to the other, was not confined to it, but many places 
in Connecticut have partook of the same mercy. There has 
been a degree of the same work at a part of Guilford ; and very 
considerable at Mansfield, under the ministry of Mr. Eleaizar 
Williams ; and an unusual religious concern at Tolland ; an^ 
something of it at Hebron and Boftofl. There was also no 
small effusion of the Spirit of God in the north parish in Pres- 
ton, in the eastern part of Connecticut, which I was Informed 
of, and saw something of it, when I was the last autumn at 
the house, and in the congregation of Mr. L6ra, the minister 
there, who, with Mr. Owen, of Groton, came up hither in May 
the last year, on purpose to see the work of God here ; and, 
having heard various and contradictory accounts of it, were 
careful when they were here to inform and satisfy themselves ; 
and to that end particularly conversed with many of our peo- 
ple ; which they declared to be entirely to their satisfaction, 
and that the one half had not been told them, nor could be 
told them. Mr. Lora told me, that when he got home, he In- 
formed his congregation of what he had seen, and that they 
were greatly affected with it, and that it proved the beginning 
of the same work among them, which prevailed ti41 there was 
a general awakening, and many ibstances of persons, who seem- 
eO to be remarkably converted. 
*<< This seiims to have been a very extraordinary dispensation 
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of providence : Bod has in many respects gone out of, and. 
much beyond his usual and ordinary way. The work in this 
town, and sqme others about ui», has been extraordinary on ac-r 
count oT the universality of it, effecting all sorts, sober and vi-r 
cious, high and low, rich and pdor, wise and unwise*, it rea|s)ied 
the most considerable families and persons, to aU api>earanpe, 
as much as others. In former stirrings or this nature, the bulk 
of the young people have been greatly affected ; but old men 
and little children have been so now. Many of the first have, 
of their own accord, formed themselves into religious societies 
in different parts of the town : a loose careless person could 
scarcely find a companion in the whole neighbourhood; and if 
there was any one that seemed to remain careless and uncon- 
cernned it would be spoken of as a strange thing. 

*' God also has seemed to go out of his usual way, in the 
quickness of his work, and the swift progress his Spirit has 
tnade in his operations on the hearts of many : it is wonderful 
ttiat persons should be so suddenly, and yet so greatly changed: 
many have been taken from a loose and careless way of living, 
andset^d with strong convictions of their guilt and misery ; 
and in a very little time old things have passed away, and all 
things have become new with them. God's work has also ap- 
peared very extraordinary, in the degrees of the influences of 
his Spirit, both in the degree of saving light, and love, and joy, 
that many have experienced. It has also been very extraordi- 
nary in the extent of it, and its being so swiftly propagated 
from town to town. In former times of the pouring out of the 
Spirit of God on this town, though in some of them it was 
very remarkable, yet it reached lio further than this towuj the 
neighbouring towns all around continued unmoved. 

"The work of God's Spirit seemed to be at its greatest 
height in this town, in the former part of the spring, in March 
and April ; at which time God's work, in the conversion of 
souls, was carried on amongst us in so wonderful a manner^ 
that so far as I, by looking back, can judge from the particular 
acquaintance I have had with souls in this work, it appears to 
me probable to have been at the rate, at least, of four persons 
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10 a day, or near thirty in a week, take one with another, for 
five or six weeks together: when God in so remarkable a man- 
ner took the work into his own hands, there was-as moch done 
in a day or tw&, as at ordinary times, with all encieavoors that 
meAcan use, and with such a blessing as we commonly haTC, 
is done io a year.'' 



In rok II. page 45^, Dr. Gillies has in»erteil letters from d 
minister in Holland, of the date of October 2,1750, and Janua- 
ry Id, 1751 ; of which the following are extracts : — 

"I bless the Lord, I can give you the certain account of the' 
plentiful out-pouring of the Holy Spirit in several congregations 
in the Velurve one of the quarters of the dutchy of Guelder- 
land, by whose blessed and powerful influences that amiable 
kingdom, which consists in righteousness and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost, is notably advanced. Of this great events 

I had some confused notice before I went to , but thought 

it my duty to be silent about a matter of such vast importaiice» 
till I obtained full and certain information, knowing weU of 
what pernicious consequence groundless precipitant reports 
are, in most cases, and especially of that nature. This infor- 
mation I have got since my return; and now desire to acknow- 
ledge and rejoice in tins great work of God. — ^This blessed 
work begun in a town called Nieuwkerk, about ten English 
miles above Amersfoort, and about as many from Harderwick 
near the end of the Zeuderzee ; and from that town the bteas- 
ed influence has spread over five dififerent congregations in the 
villages of Putten, Barnevelt, Lunteren, Nunspeet, and Zoesf, 
in all of which, but especially in Putten, the awakening has 
been very great, and multitudes, according to the best judg- 
ment, brought under the blessedbbndof the everlasting cove- 
nant. — There are two reformed ministers in the church o£ 
Nieuwkerk ; tbe eldest is. J. J. Roldanus ; the other, who was 
called there in 1748, is called Gerardus Kugfpers ; tbeLordhaa 
hDnoured them both to be iostrumeiital in carrying on that 
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blessed work*^ - Mr. Kuypera i;ives the atcount of the work. 
It had been in this place a dead, barren, backsliding time for 
many years past; conviction and conversion work very rare: 
the place was full of infidelity, carnality, profanity, and fear- 
lessness of God, to that degree, that it was by other places 
reproached, as being an habitation of people, who, by long 
prosperity, were waxed fat, and kicked against the Lord.-—' 
The small remnant of the godly who were in the place were 
daily persecuted with bitter scoffings and mockings. — ^The 
first means which the Lord was pleased to bless, for awaken- 
ing that dead secure people to something of seriousness and 
concern about eternal things, was a public weekly catechising , 
set up with this good design, that by this plain, simple, familia r 
way of instruction, that ignorant people might be brought to 
some distant knowledge of the Lord. — This exercise was at- 
tended with notable success; many were stirred up to 
search the Scriptures. — Another* thing lyhich the Lord re- 
markably countenanced, was the setting apart of some time for 
a kind of fellowship-meetings or Christian conferences, alter- 
nately, in the houses of the few among them who seemed to 
have any fear of God, and particularly on the evenings of the 
Lord*s day. — ^These meetings were immediately much talked 
of; hundreds frequented them after their daily labour was over, 
(for that was the time pitched upon as the most convenient,) 
several were brought under the same concemabout their souls, 
and began to see their miserable lost state, and were made to 
continue earnest in prayer. — All this was carried on with little 
noise, silently, as usual, in the ordinary work of the conversion 
of particular persons.-^In this way was ushered in that un- 
common dispensation of the Spirit, which they looked not 
for; for at last, the preaching of the gospel began to be attend- 
ed with such awful power> that several were made to cry out 
aloud withmany tears, uader a bitter painful sense of their dis- 
tress and misery., — The troubled and broken in heart were 
brought to Mr; Kuypevs^ft house, who' upon conversing with 
them, soon discovered that the Holy Spirit, by the word, had 
begun a work of conviction in them. Mr. Kuypers finding 
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tiiiDgs thus with theln, began to conc^ire som^ hope ; yet he 
stood asfoDished, conflicting with doubts and fears, to see so 
many persons so strangely affected. — ^His doubts and fears had 
this good aiect ; they made him very careful and circum- 
sp^t in examining all these appearances, and eomparii^ them 
with the Lord^s word. The next day there was an al- 
most oniTersal dejection and astonishment among the inhabi" 
tants of the town; Mr. Kuypers went eariy in the Mnoming to 
the houses of such of the awakened and distressed as "were 
best known to lum ; and the work being great, he got some 
private Christians to go to others ; they were busy the whole 
day, going to innumerable houses. From that day the work 
increased beyond description ; there is no painting of it to the 
life ; it was a perfect commentary upon the Sd chapter of th® 
Acts. Mockers ridiculed, but muHitudes were pricked at heart 
and cried, What shall we do Next Lord's day ? the Lord gra- 
ciously accompanied the sermons of both ministers with such 
demonstration of the Spirit and power, that many more were 
awakened— The exercises of most were carried on with a con- 
siderable degree of quietness and sedateness, who, as far as 
we are allowed to judge, are savingly converted. But a great 
number were exercised with great bodily distress. As the 
awakened and distressed were many in number, several hun- 
dreds, so they were of all characters and ages. — Old persons 
of seventy and eighty years, who had spent all their days in 
ignorance of God, deep forgetfulness of him, and rebellion 
against him, have been at the eleventh liour snatched as brands 
outof the burning, and are melted into tears at the thought 
of the admirable patfence of a Redeemer, to bear so many 
horrid provocations from them, and wait so long knocking at 
their hearts for entrance. — ^Many of the more Icnowihg and 
learned in the speculative knowledge of Scripture trudis, hiive 
been deejay and thoroughly convinced o f their great blindiiess 
and ignorance.'^The awakening went on so powerfully all the 
months of June and July, that several hundred strangers who 
came from Other places, were made to feel its influence, and 
pricked to the heart. — I can assure you that this blessed work 
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•mt goes forward in that, and has spread through sevetal other 
congregatioDSi and eminentiy in the village of Putten, aad 
that all the subjects of this blessed irork continue steadfast in 
the fwth and ways of the Lord. 

'^ By the account I have given, and the farther account I 
hope to give, if the state of my health permit, you will 

/clearly perceive, that this work of grace wrought on the 
hearts of so many hundreds by the word and Spirit of the 
Lford, is, in substance, the very same work which was some 
years ago carried on so remarkably in your happy corner of the 
Lord's vineyard, and agrees exactly in all the great leading 
strokes and lineaments of it, with the work of grace, which 
has more or less been carried on in all ages of the Church of 
Christ from the beginning, though perhaps with some variety 
of circumstances, which must reasoqably be expected when- 
ever the Lord builds up Zion in a more observable and glori- 
ous manner ; which he would have to be taken notice of by 
the world. 

*^ The great work of grace, of which I gave you some ge- 
neral account, not only goes forward at Nieuwkerk, and the 
Tillages mentioned in my last, but, blessed be the God of all 
grace, it spreads itself through many other places unworthy 
that the God of glory should cast a look of mercy upon them, 
much more pour out his Spirit upon them, and make them 
savingly to know his word. The word of the Lord has free 
course, and is glorified in the conviction and conversion of 
great numbers at a village called Aalten in Guelderland ; at a 
village called Rheid, in the dutchy of Juliers, and several 
other places through the country ; and in the city of Groeoin- 
gen (one of the seats of learning and philosophy) there has 
heen a considerable awakemng several months past, hun- 
dreds under sharp convictions, which it is hoped will have a 
gracious saving issue. As to the work in general, the 
aumber of witnesses is so great, their* character for under- 
standing, probity, and serious godlipess, so unexceptionable^ 

> and the facts they attest, such in their nature, that they could 
not mistake through ignorance, being what God's word plainly 
requires to pass upon every soul that would be saved, what 
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tb^j Hare experienced and been comforted with themselves, 
and what the awakened or comforted declare uniformly they 
have experienced ; that no man can reasonably refuse his as- 
sent.*' 

The following account, though to be found more at large 
in Oillies,! prefer taking from a late publication, *' The Life 
of Or. John Erskine, D.D. by Sir Henry Moncrief Welwood, 
Bart. 

'^Jn the following winter (l741-£) very remarkable im- 
pressions of religion were observed in the congregation of 
Cambuslang, under the ministry of Mr. M'Culloch, the pastor 
of that parish — a man of genuine piety and considerable 
capacity, but who is said to have had nothing particularly 
striking either in the manner or substance of bis preaching. 
His hearers, in considerable numbers, were on different occa- 
sions so violently agitated, while he preached on the Christian 
doctrine of regeneration, as to fall down, in the midst of the 
multitude, under visible paroxysms of bodily agony." 

'* To suit his labours to what he considered as important 
circumstances in the state of his parishioners, he thought 
himself bound in duty to add to the number of their religious 
exercises. He preached frequently on week days as well as 
on Sundays. He met with them often separately and to- 
gether in his own house, to instruct, to admonish, and to 
console them, according to the best idea which he could 
form of their state of mind. The effect of his labours be- 
came every day more visible and extensive ; and even they - 
who were most disposed to question the soundness^of his judg- 
ment on the subject, could scarcely refuse to give him credit 
for the purity of his intentions. The same visible agitation 
among the people was continued during the whole course of 
the winter, and his labours and solicitudes were never re- 
laxed." ' 

"Similar effects began to. appear at Kilsytb, in the barony 
parish of Glasgow, and in some other adjacent parishes; and 
something less remarkable, but of the same kind, had been 
before observed at Edinburgh, and other districts of Scotland, 
where Mr. Whitefield had preached. But nothing can be 
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xnorecertaio, than that the unusual events at Cambuslang had 
been a subject of general observation and inquiry, for many 
months before Mr. Whitefield had ever been there , and it is 
not possible to identify their commencement with his labours^ 
by any Yair examination of the facts as they occurred." 

^ It was natural, however, to suppose that, after what he 
had heard, Mr.Wliitefteld would seize on the first occasion 
which offered to visit Mr. M^Cullock. In the summer of 1742, 
he was more at Cambuslang, and in its immediate vicinity, 
than in any other district. He was there joined by a consider^ 
able number of ministers of the established church ; by some 
whose curiosity was excited to examine the appearances 
which had attracted so much attention ; and by others who 
were already convinced that they were not common events* 
and were willing to give their help in what they believed to be 
the work of God.** 

^* From this time, the multitudes who assembled were more 
numerous than they had ever been, or perhaps than any con- 
gregation jt^hichhad ever before been assembled in Scotland ; 
the religious impressions made on the people were apparently 
much greater, and more general ; and the visible convulsive 
agitations which accompanied them exceeded every thing of 
the kind which bad yet been observed." 

** Whatever opinion we may form, either of the nature or of 
the source of those extraordtnary ^ects, it is, at least, a most 
remarkable fact, that, in this period, they were neither confined 
to any one dbtrict or country, nor were exclusively connected 
with the ministry of any individuals.'* 

" In Scotland, though they were more frequent and more 

remarkable in the crowds collected by Mr. Whitefield, than 

in any other congregations, they were observed, nearly at the 

same time, in situations remote from Cambuslang, under the 

stated minlstratbns of the parish mmisters.'' 

*' The facts themselves, as they occurred in Scotland* 
whatever view may be tak^n of them, are afRertained by the 
most unquestionable evidence,-— by the testimony of Mr. John 
Ma^laurin of Glasgow, who was most assiduous and minute in 
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kis iDTCstigatioD. of tbeiOi — by Dr. John Hamilton} ci the 
High Church of Glasi^o w, whose good sense and discerament 
were worthy of the high respectability of his character, — by 
Mr. Robe of Kilsyth, whose integrity was never questioned, . 
and who published a narradve of the subject, — ^by Dr. Web- 
ster of fidinburgh, who accompanied Mr. Whitefield, and 
preached with him at Cambuslang ; who published a defence 
•f what he represented as real conversions there, in opposition 
to those who pronounced them a delusion ; who wrote from 
hh persooal knowledge, and attested the facta of which he 
was an eye-witness, — and by Dr. Erskine himself, who was 
then a student in divinity ; who wrote a pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, entitled, '^The Signs of the Times," which has furnished 
one of the chief reasons for introducing the subject into this 
narrative." 

'*The converts of Cambuslang and Kilsyth could not prove 
their sincerity by their agitation ; but it is equally clear» that 
their agitation could furnish no reasonable ground to suqiect 
them of insincerity."-^ 

" It may, no doubt, be admitted, in perfect consistency with 
all this representation, that physical sympathy in a crowd 
might, sometimes, produce bodily convulsbns, which bad no 
connexion with any religious feeling. And this fact, as well 
as other circumstances alluded to, will account for such exam* 
pies as occurred, of pretended converts at that time, who after- 
wards contradicted their professions." 

" But it must not be forgotten, that the number was very 
considerable of those who dated their first aod best impres- 
sions of religion from this time, and who were afterwards 
distinguished by a visible and unquestionable reformation of 
manners, of which few examples of the same extent can be 
produced in modem times. Even those who have done their 
utmost to decry the converts of Cambuslang, and to diminish 
their number, are obliged to admiti that they might amount to 
wme hundreds; and others, who appear to have honestly re- 
lated the facts from their own observations and inquiries, and 
to have rejected every circumstance from their narratives, of 
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which they did not think themselves fully assured, mention 
four hundred at Cambuslang, independent of those who be- 
longed to Kilsyth." 

•* Whatever opinion may be held with regard to the means 
or influence, with which four hundred individuals connected a 
reformation in their moral and religious characters, . which 
they after wards supported through life ; no fair man will deny, 
that such an effect, produced on such a number of human 
beings, is a subject neither of ridicule nor contempt. Many 
thousands attended, on whom no visible impression seems to 
have been made. And, this fact, according with ordinary 
experience, and honestly related in the narratives on the sub- 
ject, confirms, instead of lessening their credibility.'' 

" On the other hand, let the thousands who go away with, 
out having received any yisible impression, be out of Uie 
question, (though many good effects might have been pro- 
duced, which were neither obsefved, nor related at the time,) 
four hundred individuals, who, to the conviction of those who 
knew them, became better men, — men more useftil and con- 
scientious in their station.?, and more faithful in their practical 
duties, than they ever were before, and who preserve t^a 
character while they live ; exhibits a view of the religion of 
Cambuslang and Kilsyth, which a wise man will not bring 
himself easily to reprobate; and which no good man, if he 
candidly examines the facts, and believes them, will allow him- 
self to despise." 

" The examples published to establish this fact, it is impossi- 
ble to mention here with any minuteness. It was observed, 
in particular, at Kilsyth, that before this period, the people of 
that parish had been remarkable for such a litigious spirit, as 
had in a great measure destroyed the comfort and confidttice 
of private life ; and that, immediately after this period, the 
spirit of litigation seemed to be so much extinguished by 
the spirit of religion, that the magistrate of the district de- 
clared, that for many months no action had been brought 
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fure Ilia court, wliere it had before been uaual to liavea great 
inaiiy during the course of every week." 

" Similar facts, equally decialre, nere related from other 
districts, and, io general, it was certainlybcMeTcd by those 
ivhn had the best access to be thoroughly inrormed, and who 
]\\iiii tnuny years In the habits of intimate communicalioD 
niUi Uie indiTiduaU,that they who were called Ibe converts of 
1710, wUhfewexceptioDs indeed, supportedthrough life tbe 
cliai.iuier they then assumed, and were equally s^istiaguiihed 
a'and Christian sincerity." 
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